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PREFACE. 



Ahn's Method of Leabning the German Language con- 
sists of a Practical and a Theoretical Course. The former 
contains progressive exercises in both languages, beginning 
with the simplest elementary forms, and in the natural pro- 
gress of the course gradually expanding with the diflTerent forms 
of inflection and the most important parts of Syntax, till the 
student may be considered euflSciently familiar with the lan- 
guage to begin reading German text. The different exercises 
are preceded by special vocabularies and as many rules as the 
student would need to render the exercises without mistakes. 
The First Part of the Practical Course is preliminary, being 
intended to give the beginner a general idea of German forms 
and constructions. The Second Part reviews the preliminary 
exercises in a more complete and systematic manner; and the 
Third Part chiefly contains exercises on tenses, moods, re- 
flexive and compound verbs, conjunctions, prepositions and 
syntactical idioms. A general vocabulary, appended to the 
Course, facilitates the rendering of words that have already 
occurred in previous exercises without being repeated in the 
special vocabularies. 

For the gradual acquirement of German handwriting a spe- 
cial, and — we hope — efficient provision has been made at 
the close of the Course, designed to accompany the single ex- 
ercises, but so that the beginner may or may not make use of 
it, the Course itself being in neither case interfered with. 
Pronunciation has been treated in a preliminary chapter. 

The Theoretical Course contains a brief and systematic 
abstract of grammatical rules, to be studied either separately, 
or in connection with the Practical Course. Paradigms have 
been given no more than necessity required, but those given 
are complete. Either Course will occupy no more than one 
III 
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Ck)llege-Term. In schools a longer time should be devoted to 
the study of each Course. 

The Editor has in the First and Second parts of the Prac- 
tical Course mainly reproduced Ahn's work as it was originally 
writt-en by him, but the numerous errors and practical incon- 
gruities and inconveniences have been carefully corrected. 
Many sentences in the exercises have been rejected, and others 
have been introduced whenever it seemed necessary. Many 
new rules have been added, since in the original work no 
account was taken of the method of instruction peculiar to 
our country. The Third Part of the Practical Course, the 
weakest in Ahn's original Method, has been entirely re-written 
in such a way as Ahn probably would have adopted, had he 
written for this country and at this day. The stock of words 
ustmI, has been greatly enlarged, since the small number of 
words in Ahn's Method by which he builds up and rebuilds all his 
sentence's, are always leading to great practical inconveniences, 
howevcT desirable it may be to confine first beginners to as few 
words as possible. 

With the same view, the whole Theoretical Course, which 
in no wise comes up to the requirement of this country and of 
this time, has been entirely written anew, and only the general 
division of the work into chapters has been retained. In this 
Theoretical Course the grammatical material has been selected 
in accordance with the principle that the student should master 
the leading facts of the language in the directest and plainest 
way pf)HHible, in order to arrive by the shortest road at the 
reading of text. Due regard has been always paid to * con- 
versational language' in the Practical Course, while in the 
Theoretical Course the preparation of the student for * reading' 
has been the main object. 

We deemed it necessary to add a complete index referring 
toljoth Courses, not doubting that this addition will meet the 
approval of all that shall use the work. 

An absolute or even relative * completeness' cannot be ex- 
pected in a work of this kind. Indeed, no gr^tmmar extant 
^"■^ be considered * complete. ' No grammarian can do more 
)l6ct ' something' out of the inexhaustible store of the 
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liying language, discover the secret and silent laws which have 
produced the forms of this 'something/ and call a collection 
of such laws ' a grammar.' How many details should be thus 
presented, depends on the tact of the grammarian. But to 
the ' end of language' no grammarian has yet come, and in 
this sense all grammars are '(more or less) incomplete. 

Whether we have been successful in our selections, whether 
or not we have omitted many things that ought to have been 
explained, and explained many things that ought to have been 
omitted, the reader must decide. Indeed, in this method of 
'selection' consists almost the whole art of a grammarian. In 
the present work many rules will be found which will be in 
vain looked for in other grammars, and many will not be found 
which other grammarians are in the habit of presenting. 
Whatever may be thought of such deviations from the accus- 
tomed ruts (often regarded as almost sacred with a peculiar 
superstition), we always had our reasons for either the 
omission or the addition, which reasons, although they have 
nowhere been presented, the attentive reader will without 
difficulty discover 'between the lines'. But we hope that no 
essential law of the language will be missed, and that both the 
teacher and the student will find explicitness in our different 
statements to be commensurate with the lesser or greater 
difficulty of the subject. A glance at any of the different 
chapters, for instance those on adjectives, prepositions, con- 
junctions and the subjunctive mood, will Mly bear out these 
remarks. The terminology adopted is the one which is uni- 
versally, used in Germany. Nobody will now find fault with , 
such expressions as 'strong and weak verbs or nouns'. All 
recent German grammarians and lexicographers (we believe 
without a solitary exception) have adopted these terms*, and 

* The expressions stbono and weak in reference to declension and con- 
jugation have been introduced by Jacob Grimm in the first edition of his 
German Grammar (1817). llie following ideas have led to the universal 
adoption of the^e terms. A STROxa verb has strength enough in its root to 
dispense with the help of auxiliary endings in the imperfect (fd^Iagett — Wu(j); 
but the roots of weak verbs have no such power, attaching auxiliary endings 
for that purpose (Tobeit — (obte). A strong noun of adjectivk is one which 
forms distinctive endings,. so that it may be declined without the help of an 
article, and yet show its case, gender and number (%\\S) — Sif^td, etc.), while 



ve consider it greatly reprehenaible to substitute for 'technical 
terms' ezpresBions made by ourselves for whatever reason ; not 
to mention the inconveiiieDce arisiag from the use. along with 
our grammars, of German dictionaries in which the familiarity 
of the reader with such terma is presupposed. The owner of 
the woED ought to determine its name. Should we not be 
greatly astonished, if in an English grammar, written in 
Germany, our terms 'possessive case, peogeessivb form, 
POTENTIAL MOOD, etc,' were ignored, and replaced by terms 
unintelligible to usf The reading pieces in Ahn's original 
Method are replaced by other pieces which seemed to us tetter 
adapted ta the wants of the banner. 

We close witli the remarlc that (except the parts of Ahn's 
onginal work mentioned above) no use has been made and no 
authority followed of any existing grammar. We have tried 
to develop the different laws of the language from the material 
which during a close study of German literature for almost a 
quarter of a century, has accumulated under our hands. The 
form and wording given to our rules and their methodical 
arrangement arc the results of our experience, during an almost 
equal period, as a teacher of German in College, in schools of 
both sexes, and as an instructor of private pupils. We doubt 
Dot that errors will be detected, and wo shall be grateftil to 
have our attention called to them, 

WBjiK nonna and adjecUves do not distinguish cMes or numbers, and hencD 
must have an auiiliary ai-ticlo or ottier word to show in what case, number 
or gender they are placed (bct gutt, bti gattti, b«n flntctt, etc. ; bcS fiirtett, 
btm $incil, etc.). FoTmerlytlieBtruii); veilw were linproperly cnlled iekk- 

New Brwsswick, April 18th, 181t. 

Otwfonu JPUeher, 



Tke JPranuncUMan. 



I. THE ALPHABET. 
The German Alphabet is composed of the following 26 letters: 

Written. Printed. Written. Printed. Written. Printed. 

J 



a ^^ % a 



c 




: St 



e 




Qee 



i ^, 3 { 




•3i I 



f 



1 




I 



0^^ £)o 



^1? 



8 




t 






.^ ^D i^ nx 



q 



£l(j 



r ^^ 8* r z 




There are three softened vowels (Umlaute): 




a ^^ 






U 




(Ue) 



(«e) (Ot) 

COMPOUND AND DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

ck«/(i, St ^y'ii, 




ss^^^ff, y^? 



or 



X 
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II. SIMPLE VOWELS. 

1 . Every vowel is pronounced uniformly in whatever words 
of the language it may occur. But every vowel-sound has a 
long and a short pronunciation: 

2. Vowels followed by two consonants or a double con- 
sonant are generally pronounced short; followed by one con- 
sonant thiey are generally long. 

3. % a long is pronounced almost like a in father: SSater, 
labcn, Brage. 

Short a- has^ no exact equivalent in English: ^(ter^ bartfen, 
Oatlc. 

4. @, e long is pronounced almost like a in care, as the 
first syllables in the words SRebc, gcben, 6tcl. 

Short c is pronounced like e in end, as: ®clb, gctt, and the 
first syllables of bcnfcn and Snbc. 

The letter e in final syllables and in inflectional endings has 
generally the English obscure sound, as the two last syllables 
in lebcnbc, fanftcrer, and the final syllables in 95ater, ®artcn, Jagc. 
There is no other obscure sound in German but c. 

5. Or i long is pronounced like English ee (tree), as: 2^igcr^ 
Sibcl, mir. 

Short i has the sound of i in ill or in: Qxxtiinm, ftnbeit, fflnb. 

6. O, long is pronounced like English o in hope: Dfctr^ 
obcr, ^ol, rot^. 

Short has no exact equivalent in English. It keeps a 
middle between English urn sun and o in hope: tommett, ®otb, 
jotlen. 

7. U, u long is pronounced like English o in move: Slut, 
gu5' ©ruber, gut 

Short u sounds like u in full or double oo in good: SDJunb, 
2:^urm, SSvttttv, mu^te. 

8. ?), 9 occurs in modem orthography only in words taken 
from the Greek language, and is pronounced as German i 
would be in its place: ©^ftcm, @t^L 

111. SOFTENED VOWELS. 

1 . ^. d long is pi'onounced as German long e (English d iU 
care): Sobcl, SSter, ««r, ftiit^ (or ftet^). 
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Short S has exactly the sound of German short c: 8Itcr, 

mntxi, mtc. 

2. fb, long has no equivalent sound in English; it is 
pronounced as French eu in feu: bijfe, t5ncn, ®otl^e. 

Short has no equivalent in English; it is pronounced as 
French eu injeune: fonncn. DiJHig, Corner. 

3. ft, it long has no equivalent sound in English; it is pro* 
nounced like French u in rue: iibcit> miibc^ ®Ute. 

Short il has no equivalent in English and is pronounced like 
French u in nul: 2WUUcr^ ftttrmifc^^ ipttiifc^cit. 

Obsbrvation. — In order to pronounce 5 the mouth must be placed in the 
position in which o is pronounced; but the vowel c (German) must be sounded. 
To pronounce it, wc sound the letter t (German), having the mouth in the 
position to pronounce u (German). , 



IV. DOUBLE VOWELS. 

They are: aa, tt, oo. They are sounded like a, t, 9 long: 
<SaaO ^eer, 9)2oo$. Guard against pronouncing the double 
vowels ee and oo like English ee and oo. 



V. DIPHTHONGS. 

They are: at> CDX, n, t\x, ttu and the obsolete at) and et). The 
diphthong ou occurs only in words taken from the French, and 
is then pronounced like German long u, as: (Courage, jour^ 
8oui^. The diphthongs oi and oQ exist in some proper nouns, 
and are pronounced like English oi: ©oifeenburg, ©o^m. All 
diphthongs have only a long sound. 

1. Hi (at) and et are pronounced alike, and sound like 
English i in wine: fiaifet, SSlox, leibeit, SBein. 

2. aitt {avi) is pronounced like English ou in house: ®aum^ 
laufen, Mau. 

3. (Su (cu) and au are pronounced alike, and have no exact 
equivalent in English. Their pronunciation comes nearest to 
English oi in boil: greunb, Sule^ %mx, ©fiitle, Sdumc, ®riiuet 
(Orcuel). 
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Vi. SIGNS OF LENGTHENED VOWELS. 

1. Frequently the length of vowels is marked by certain 
letters, connected with them. These are: l)the consonant Ij, 
2) the vowel e^ 3) the repetition oi the same vowel. 

2. The letter 1} as lengthening sign (in which case it. of 
course, is not pronounced) occurs after all the vowels: ma^Icn, 
Seller, t{)r, mhl Ut)r; «^rc, fioMcr, OKu^fe. 

3. The letter e as lengthenmg sign occurs only after i. 
The combination ie is always pronounced like t (German) long: 
rcflicren^ <gicfl, oict, biefcr. 

OiM. — Bat final ie in some words taken from foreign langoages is pro- 
nounced like En^rlish ia in Virginia: gamiltc, 3ulie, SiUe. The same is the 
case in ret^ard to the endings ier of national nouns and len, as: ^panxtx, 
&aUxn, flftetu 

4. The doubling of vowels takes place with a, c and o, but 
not with X, it^or the softened vowels and the diphthongs. 

■ 

0bs«— Since very frequently the length of vowels is not indicated at all 
(f^e the examples above, No. II.), all these lengthening signs are deeme<l 
superfluous, and modern orthography has a tendency to diminish them, and 
spell words with the simple vowels only. 

VIL CONSONANTS. 

1. ®, b is pronounced as in English, but 6 final has the 
sound of p; ab, ^eib, Srteb. 

2. a, c before t, i, tj, d and 6 is pronounced like ts: Safar^ 
Sitrone^ (S^ltnber, (Sbttbat, Qeber. 

Before consonants, the vowels a, o, n, fir and at the end of 
words it is pronounced like f : daxntmlf SocarbC/ Sreole^ 6(entd, 
Surlc, euraffier, ^tc. 

Obs.— The letter c is only used in words taken from foreign languages. 
Many writers have commenced to discard the use of e, if pronounced like t^ 
and substitute the Jetter t for it. Words taken from the Greek should be al- 
ways spelled with I: Stxitxl, 2>ohaM. 

3. (51), c^, in the beginning of words, occurs only in words 
\eik from foreign languages, and is generally pronounced like 

.s: ffi^or, Shrift, Sf)araltcr. But before i it has the German 
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aspirate sound (see below): (Sijim, S^iritrg. In words taken 
jfrom the French, it is pronounced like sh^ when it has this 
pronunciation in French: gt)cf, Gt)auffcc, Gt)arlatan. 

In the middle or at the end of the word its pronunciation is 
twofold, depending on the preceding letter. Neither has an 
equivalent in English. It has a guttural sound after a, o, w, 
au: !iDad)/ mad)cn, 9od), pod)m,Sdvid), \nijtn, aud), raud)cn. It has 
an aspirate sound after any other lettet or diphthong: Sdkd), 
ftcd^cn, 3^^^^^' ricc^cn, 2id^t, mdc^tig^ mod}tc, flUc^ttcj^ rauc^em, cud^^ 
2Rdbd|cn, tDcId&cr, 5Ro^c^en. 

S^^ or 6)\ is generally pronounced like x (Jcs): 2Bad|^, fed^^, 
gud}^, ©iid)fc. But if § or f belongs to an inflectional, ending, 
or the d^ belongs to a diflerent radical in which the following § 
or f is not contained, the d| has either the aspirate or guttural 
sound: be^ SSiid}^ (genitive of ®uc^), l)oc^ft (superlative of l^oc^), 
ncic^ft (superlative of nal)c), wac^fam (from hjac^cn and fam)^na(:^'- 
fcl)cn (from nad& and feljen), 

4. J), b at the end of words is pronounced like t: 8eib, 
fi'tnb, tPitb, balb. 

6. ®, g at the beginning of a syllable is pronounced like g 
in good: gc^cn, grofe^ SBagcn, Icgcn. 

At the end and the middle of syllables the pronunciation is 
not fully settled. After i and ie all give it the aspirate pro- 
nunciation of d): felig, ©icg, ficgtc. After u at the end of words 
it has the pronunciation of k: ®cfang, lang, Sting. After other 
letters some pronounce it invariably like g in good, while others 
give it the pronunciation of c^, either aspirate or guttural ac- 
cording to the previous letter. Both pronunciations have 
equally good authority: Sag, SBcg, Icgt, ragt, bcugt, faugt, SSogt, 
2rug. 

Ob8. — Some prononnce g, if between two vowels, with a sound between 
6) and g (hard). This pronunciation is inelegant and has no good authority. 
In ©cgen. ^e%tn, kUdgen, the g ought to be pronounced exactly as in ffood. 
It 18 best for beginners to pronounce q in all instances as y in good, except 
when it is final after ti or i. The student is then sure to have always an un- 
objectionable pronunciation. 

If ng is not final it has the pronunciation of English nt; in sinffer, hringer 
or springer, not 9a ng ia longer, ttwnger or finger, as: finger, l<^nge, STlenge, 
Sihtgthtg, fangen. 
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13. 



9iem, little, small; fletner, smaller; 

alt, old; alter, older; 

grog, great; grSgcr, greater; 

Jung, young; jungcr, younger; 

ffetgig, diligent; fkigigcr, more diligent. 

S^iiyit^, useful; un%l&diid), unhappy; bcr ^unb, the dog; btc jfft^e, the cat; 
bte ^onne, the sun; ber ilT^onb, the moon; a% than, as« 

Obs. — In forming the comparative of an adjective, the radical vowel a 
generally changes into a; into o; and u into it All comparatives, without 
exception, are formed by adding er to the poKitive. 

aWein ^rubcr ift filter ate id). Qd) bin jiingcr afe mctn greunb. 
^orl ift grtJgev ale guifc. ©icfcr 2Rann ift grower ate ipir. S)er 
$unb ift trcucr ale bic ^afec. ©ae *^ferb ift f^ancr unb niifelid^cr 
ate bcr §unb. ©icfce Sinb ift flcipigcr ate bu. @ic finb gtudflic^er 
ate 3^r «rubcr. «arl ift ftfirfcr ate ic^. 2Bir finb gufricbcncr ate 
i^r. guifc ift I(ofIid)er ate beinc ©dimefter. Q)t S^x Sruber iungcr 
ate ^ic ? Sr ift fitter^ aber Hcincr ate id^ unb ® ie. gr ift un* 
glildlit^cr ate @ic^ abcr ®ic finb trauriger atecr. 

U. 

My brother is more diligent than thou. Thou art not 
younger than he. He is taller and stronger than I. Your son 
is younger than this child. The moon is smaller than the sun. 
Art thou older than I? This dog is finer than this cat. Your 
sister is politer than you. I am more contented than tho^. 
You are richer than we. We are more unhappy than you. 
This dog is more useful than your horse. Is your sister older 
than my mother? 

15. 

®itt, good; bcffcr, better; 
' ^odi, high; Softer, higher; 

DenumBtraave pronouns: \ !^«'«^' bicfe,blcfe«, this, this one; 

S)a8 (glfcn, the iron; bad ©tci, the lead; bcr @ta^t, the steel; bic (grbc, the 
earth; fc^koer, heavy; l^art, hard; t^euer, dear; fo, so, as; pi, too. 
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Obs. — Demonstrative and all other adjective pronouns are placed in tlie 
gender of the nouns to which they refer. 

A» in the second part of a comparison is translated by aid; in the first 
part by fo, 

50Iein S3u(^ tft fd^dner al^ icncd, aWcinc gcbcr ift beffer afe bicfe. 
!Der ^Sta^t ift ^drtcr aid bad @ifcn. ©icfcr ©erg ift l^o^cr aid jcner. 
SDic tafee ift nid)t fo trcu aid bcr §unb. !Cad «Ici ift ntc^t fo ^art 
aid bad ©fen. 3fft 3t|r $aud nic^t grfifecr aid jcncd ? 3ft bad 
53Ici tl^curer aid bad @ifen ? !iDcr 2Ronb ift nid^t fo grofe aid bic 
Srbe. !J)icfcd S'inb ift ficigigcr aid icncd. ^enc grau ift drmer aid 
biefc. Unfcr ®artcn ift ni(^t f o lang unb fc^5n aid bicfcr. 

16. 

(The) lead is heavier than (the) iron. This tree is not so 
high as that. Is this book not better than that ? Oar garden 
is smaller than this one. This house is higher than that 
one. (The) iron is more useful than (the) lead. I am not so 
old as he. (The) lead is not so dear as (the) steel. Our town 
is larger and finer than this one. We are not so rich as this 
man, but we are more contented than he. 

It. 

Singular, id) ^obc, I have; 

bu l)afl, thou hast; 

cr, ^c l)at, he, she has;- 
Plural. toir l^obcn, we have; 

tijr ftabt, @ic ^abcn, you have; 

flC Ijoben, they have. 

S)ic Ul^r, the watch; bad SWcffcr, the knife; "Sttd^t, right; Unrec^t^ wrong; 
ipeinric^, Henry; gublDicJ, Lewis; filr, for; and), also; njarum, why. — I am 
right, lam wrong, id) \)aht SRcd^t, 16) ]^abc Unrcc^t (not ic^ bin SRcc^t or Unrcd^t). 

36) ijobt 5Rcd^t. 5)u l^aft Unrct^t. Qfi) l^abe' cin Su(^. !Du 
l^aft cine gcbcr. 3)?cin Srubcr l^at cine U^r. 2Bir l^abcn cin §aud. 
3ft|r I|abt cin "^Jfcrb. ^arl unb guifc ^abcn cine ^a^c. ^aft bu 
cine (Sc^weftcr? §at bicfer fSJlam cine SEod^ter? |)abt il^r cin 
fiinb? !Dicfc U^r ift fiir meine 2Rnttcr. 3)iefc gebcr ift fihr «arl. 
§abcn ©ie nod^ S\)xt aJhittcr ? ©arum I|aft bu mcin 2Rcffcr ? 3d) 
l^abc bem aJieffcr nid^t. 
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18. 

Charles, hast thou my pen? Louisa, hast thou my book? 
Henry has thy pen, and Lewis has thy book. Thou art right. 
My son is wrong. We have a book and a pen. Have you also 
a horse and a Watch ? This knife is for Henry. Is this watch 
for thy mother ? Has your friend a knife ? Charles and Lewis 
have a horse. Has your father still a sister? Is this flower 
for my daughter ? Are you right or wrong ? Have you my 
pen? I have not your pen. 

19. 

Past Partidjplei: gctouft, bbugbt; Dcrfauft, sold; gefunben, found; toetlo- 
ren, lost; genommen, taken; gefe^en, seen. 

Obs. — In. all principal sentences the past participle is detached from the 
auxiliary and placed at the end of the sentence. — 9^odj ni(^t (not nic^t nod)), 
not yet. 

3c^ ^abc mcin ©uc^ Derloren. ^aft bu mcin 2Kc)fer gcfunbcn? 
^d^ \)Qbt bcin 2Kcffcr nic^t gcfunbcn. 3Bo ift mcinc gcbcr? §abt 
i^r mcinc gcbcr? SBir l^abcn bcinc S^bcr nic^t. SDlciu 95ater I(at 
bicfc^ ^fcrb gcfauft. S33ir ^abcrt uufcr §au« t)crlauft. SSo ^aft bu 
mcinc U^r gcfunbcn? SBarum ^bcn ®ic mcinc Ul^r gcnommcn? 
3'4^abc ^\)xt 3Kuttcr unb ^^xt Sc^tDcftcr gcfc^cn. SBarum ^at ^\fc 
SSatcr bicfcd §au« nic^t gclauf t ? ^ai bcin ®nibcr mcinc gcbcr gc* 
nommcn ? (Sr l^at bcinc ($cbcr ntc^t gcnommcn. ^abcn @ic mcinc 
U^r noc^ xAiji gcfunbcn ? 

20. 

Where hast thou found this book ? Have you lost your pen ? 
Has your father bought this horse ? Why have you sold your 
watch ? Why have you not taken my pen ? My ^brother has 
found thy knife. We have seen thy mother. I have not yet 
seen this woman. Charles and Lewis have lost their mother; 
they are very sad. 

2L 

Nominative. AecuaaUve. Objective. 

S)er S5oter, ben Satcr, the father; 

bicfer $ater, . biefen $ater, this father. 



\ 
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jS>er Stoniq, the king; bet $ut, the hat; bet <Btod, the stick, the cane; bft 
i©rief, the letter; oft, otten; fc^on, already. 

Fast Participles : o^t\6)X\t\)tXif written; erl)alten, received. 

Obs. — ^llie direct object is placed in the accusative case. The accusativo 
in the neuter and feminine is the same as the nominative. — If the article or 
pronoun belongs to two coordinate nouns of different genders, the article and 
pronoun must be repeated in German before every noun: bet $ater unb 
bte WiViiittf iha father and mother. 

3fc^ l^abc ben S'onig gcfc^cit. ^aft \»x ben Sricf crl^alten? 
STOcine ©rfimeftcr I)at ben ^rief nod^ nid^t gcfd^rieben. ^cinric^ l^at 
ben @to(f Derioren, ajicin 3Sater ^at bicfen @arten unb bicfed §au« 
gefauft. SBo ^abt i^r biefen $unb unb biefe Sa^e gcfunben ? ^i^ 
l^abc bicfen 9Kann fd^on oft gefel^en. 2Bamm I(Qben ®ie biefen §ut 
genommen ? 2Bir l^aben biefen Srief gefunben. ^ai bein ©ruber 
biefen ©tod t)erIoren ? 

22. 

We have sold the house and the garden. Have you bought 
this dog and this horse ? I have seen the man and woman, 
the son and daughter. I have not written this letter. Where 
have you found this book and cane ? Has thy brother bought 
this tree ? This letter is for this man. Hast thou lost this 
hat ? Hast thou not taken this book and pen ? Hast thou 
already seen the king ? I have not yet seen the king. 

23. 

Acms. ciucn@artcn, f^^^^^en. ^^^ mcincn $unb, f ^^ ^^• 

3)cr ^ogel, the bird; bcr @tuW, the chair; bcr Z\\6), the table; ber ©(etfttft, 
the pencil; ber 9^a(^bar, the neighbor; fro^, ttcrgttftgt, glad. 

Obs. — The accusative masculine sing, of all adjective pronouns (See No. 
9, 11, 15) is formed by the ending en. The e of this ending is generaUy 
dropped in unfcr and ettcr (unfern, eucrn). — ^The preposition filr requires thj 
next noun in the accusative. 

3Rein ©ruber ift fel^r fro^; er l^at einen SSoget. §aft bu einen 
SSrief er^atten ? ^c^ ^abe meinen |)ut Derloren. $abcn ®ie meinen 

^unb fc^on gefe^en? SSir l^aben einen Z\\6) unb @tu^t gefauft. 
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aitrin SMbtt ifat beinen @tocf genommett. 2Bo ^aft bu brinen 9(cU 
ftift gebutft? S3ir ^aben unfemS^ter unb uitfere Ttntttr Derloren. 
3fd^ ^abe O^ren ®rief nic^t er^atten. ^at beiu ^ruber unf em ®ax^ 
ten unb nnfer ^Hutd fd^on gefe^? Unfer 9Iac^bar ^at ben Adnig 
gefe^ fKift bn biefen Sogel gefonfl ober ienen? 

24. 

We have lost our dog. This man has lost a son and a 
daughter. Where have you found my pencil ? Have you al- 
ready seen my brother and mother ? I have bought a hat for 
my sister. Our neighbor has found thy knife and cane. 
Where hast thou bought this table ? Thy brother has taken 
my chair. Have you written a letter ? We have found this 
stick and that one. We have not seen your pen. I have 
written this letter for my father. 



25. 



NoftL 

Aecu» 



. fcmcn, feme, fern, f " »» "* i^rcn, t!)re, i^r, ) ^ * 



®e(effn, read (pagt participle); gelanttt, known; bcr Onfct, the uncle; bif 
^nte, the aunt; bet ^inger^ut, the thimble; bic @d)cere, thesdsaors; ^rou, 
wife, woman. 

aWcin greunb ift traurig; fein SSater unb feinc abutter finb Irani. 
9Retne Xante ift jnfricben; ti)r ®o^n unb i^re loc^ter finb fc^r 
flriBig. ^einric^ l^at fcinen ©tod, fetne Ut)r unb fein STOeffcr Der:» 
loren. 8uife ^at itjren ^ngertjut, iljrc geber unb it)r Snt^ Derloren. 
(guer Dnfel ^at fein ^au« unb fetnen ®arten t)erfauft. Jiicfc grau 
^at i^ren SKann unb i^r ^inb Dcrlorcn. ©iefe loc^ter l^at eincn 
:83rlef fur il^re abutter gefc^rieben. Sari I|at feinen SSater nic^t gc:» 
tannt. !Die Xante l^at beinen unb nteinen ^rief getefen. 

26. 

The father has lost his son. The mother has lost her 
daughter. My uncle has sold his watch. Our aunt has sold 
her scissors. Henry has found his pencil. Louisa has found 
her thimble. I have seen this man and his son, this woman 
and her daughter. My mother has lost her pen and her knife. 
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My brother has taken his hat. I hare seen jour aunt; had 
she still her horse ? This man is very sad; he has lost his 
wife. Charles has written a letter for his father. My aunt 
haa bought this book for her son. 

27. 

Nominative, bie Slitter, the mother; btefe SD^tter, this mother; 

Genitive, bet Ttvittn, of the mother; biefer iD'^utter, of this mother. 

3)ie SKaflb, the mRid-Bervunt; bie ^onigtn, the queen; bic S'iod^bortn, the 
(female) neighbor. Past Partie^pUs : ongefommen, arrived; abgeretft, departed. 

!Cic IKuttcr bcr fi'onigin tft angcfontmcn. TjZx SSatcr ber 9?ac^* 
barin ift obgcrcift. ^601 l^obc ben ®arten bcr %mtt gcfcfjen. $abcn 
®tc ben ©Iciftift ber ©c^roefter gefunben ? I)tefe t?rau ift bie ®d)iDe* 
fter ber 9?ad|barin. 'Diefer 2Rann ift ber Sruber ber SJiaflb. ibad 
Sinb biefer grau ift tmmer franf. 

28. 

The hat of the mother is beautiful. The sister of the queen 
is not beautiful. Is the father of the servant arrived ? Are 
you the brother of the (female) neighbor ? I am the sister of 
this woman. Hast thou taken the chair of the sister ? Have 
you seen the horse of the aunt ? We have known the father 
of this servant. The pencil of this woman is too small. 

29. 

M<uc Nbm, ber 35atcr, the father; biefer Soter, this father; 

Gen. be« 33ater«, of the father; btefc« 83atcr«, of this father; 

NeuUr, Nom. ba9 iHnb, the child; biefer ^inb, this child; 

Gen, bed ^nbe9, of the child ;^ biefed ^inbed, of this child. 

2)er €^u4ina4er, the shoemaker; ber Sci^netber, the taUor; ber ©Srtner, the 
gardener; ber i^QUfmann, the merchant; ber firgt, the physician; bad ^ilt^l^^^r 
the room; hd^ So(f, the people; ber ^errfd^er, the ruler. 

Ob8. — All masculine and neuter nouns endin^^ iner, et, en take 8 in the 
genitive singular. All other neuter and most of the other masculine nouns, 
not ending in e, take ed or d in the genitive. Feminine nouns are indeclinable 
in the singular. 

!Ctc ajiogb be« @c^neiber« ift frant !Der @ol|tt bed 9ia(i^bar« ift 
noc^ fef)r jung. SDie S3Iume bed ®artnerd ift fe^r fc^fin. !iDer ©ar* 
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ttn bc^ if 5uig« ift fel)r gro^. Dcr fionig ift bcr §crrfc^cr bc« 95ol!c«. 
S)ic (Jrttu bed Slrjtc^ ift immcr gufricbcn. ^c^ ^abc ben ®arteu be^ 
Dnfcld flciel)cn. SSir l^abcn bad ^fcrb bed Slaufmannd gcfaaft. 
^aft bii bcii 5Jlciftift bed ©rubcrd gcnommen ? ffio ift bic SKagb bed 
®c^u^mad}crd? Die Jl)Ure bed 3"""^^^^ *f* immer off en. !Dic 
2:Dc^ter biefcd SDlonned ift abgereift. SBir l^aben bie SDlutter bicfed 
£inbed gcfonnt ©er ®arten biefed §aufed ift Hein- 

30. 

This man is the brother of the gardener. This woman is 
the sister of the shoemaker. This child is the son of the tailor. 
The door of the house is not open. I have seen the son and 
daughter of the physician. We have seen the horse of the 
merchant. The servant of the neighbor is the sister of this 
gardener. Why is the door of this room open ? We have 
known the son of this merchant. The dog of the neighbor is 
faithful. The mother of this child is arrived. 

31. 

jyom. cin ®attr, eine Slitter, cin ^inb; 

Gen. eined $ater«, einer '^lutttt, ctned ^inbe«. 

3)er Wegcnfiftirm, the umbrella; bad gcbenncffcr, the penknife; gcflcrn, yester- 
day. 

Obs. — The pronouns mein, bein, fcin, t^r, unfer, eucr, are declined like ctn^ 
cine, cin; jencr (that) is declined like bicfcr. 

®inb @ie ber ©ol}n eined argted? S^ bin ber ®o^n eined 
ftauf mannd. ^aben @ie bad ^aud meined iRad^bord gefauf t ? Der 
©ruber beined grcunbed ift geftem ongefommen. SJo -ift ber 9?egen* 
ft^irm beined Onfetd ? ^oft bu ha^ 3^"^^^^ meincr <S(t|tt)eftcr gc* 
fe^cn ? SBir l^oben ben Srief bciner SDlutter gefefen. SDlein Onfcl 
Ijat bod .^aud Q^xt^ 33aterd gefauf t. S^ fjaht ben ®tocf ^'^red 
©rubcrd t)crIorcn. !Dcr ®arten unfcrd Siac^bard ift fe^r grog. 
Unfere SKagb ift bie Xoi^ttx einred ®artnerd. SBo ift ber SJegen* 
fc^irm unfercr SOiuttcr ? ^axl l^at ben gnnger^ut f einer ©d^wefter ge* 
nommen. 8uife I)at bad gebermeffer i^rer lantc genommen. !Cie 
2Wutter \cnt^ Sinbed ift Irant i)tx ®o^n jener tJrau ^at mein 
STOeffer gefmiben. 
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82. 

I have found the hat of the child. Are vou the servant of 
my uncle? I am the servant of your tailor. The penknife of 
thy brother is very good. The pen of thy sister is not good. 
The house of our aunt is large. Henry has lost the letter of his 
father. Louisa has found the pen of her brother. Is the 
garden of our uncle as fine as this one? (See No. 15.) We 
have found the hat of your neighbor's son (the hat of the son 
of your neighbor). Lewis has read the letter of his friend. 
Louisa has bought a flower for a child of her sister. 

ft 

33. 

Nom. bcr ©ruber, the brother; 

Dot. bent ©ruber, to the brother; 
Nom. bad Surf), the book; bic (Scftrocfler, the sister; 

Dot. bem ©ud^e, to the book; ber (^c^roefter, to the sister. 

SYNOPSIS. 

JVoTO. ber, bie, ba«, btefer, biefe, btefc«; 

Gen. be«, ber, be«, bicjc«, bicjcr, biefe«; 

Iht, bem, bcr, bem, btejem, bicfer, biefem; 

Aec. ben, bie, bag, biejen, btefe, biefe«. 

®eprt, belongs. Fa^st Participles: geliel^en, lent; gecjeben, given; gejdjidt, sent; 
Dcrfprod^en, promised; gejcigt, shown. ®ic grcunbin, the (female) tiiend. 

Obs. 1. — ^The dative singular of nouns ending in er, et, en takes no end- 
ing. The dative singular of nouns that take ed or d in the genitive has the 
ending e, but this ending may be always dropped. 

2. The dative generally precedes the accusative. 

3. The English emphatic form of the verb, formed by the auxiliary (o 
do mtist always be rendered by the common form in German, without any 
auxiliary: Does he hdong (belongs he), gel^Ott er? He does not bdong (he be- 
longs not), er gcprt nid^t. 

5)icfc« §au$ gct)5rt bem Dnfel tneutc^ g^Jad^bar^. ^cncr ®artcn 
gcl^ort bcr S:ante mcinc^ greimbeS. ^i) l]abc bem SSater einen ©rief 
gefc^rieben. ®ie I)at ber gi^eimbiu i^rer ©djmcfter cine ©lume gege^ 
ben. Sart l^at ber ©d^mefter fein gebermeffer geliclien. |)aft bu 
bem SIrgte mein ©ud^ gefc^idt ? ^d^ l^abe biefem S'iiibe einen 25oget 
l)erf|)rod^cn. §einric^ ^at bicfer grou unfcm JRegenfc^irm geliejicn. 
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Sutfe ffat biefem Wlannt unfem ©arten gejeigt. ^c^ l^abe meine 
geber bem ^reiinbe metned ^ruber^ gegeben. S)iefe^ J93u(^ ge^i^rt 
meinem ^atcr nic^t. 

34. 

This hat belongs to the gardener. This house belongs to 
the mother of my friend. I have written to my uncle and 
aunt. My sister has lent her thimble to the friend (fern.) of 
your brother. My uncle has sent a watch to the son of your 
neighbor (fern.). Have you given a chair to this child? Have 
you lent an umbrella to this woman ? Does this garden belong 
to the king ? No, it belongs to the sister of the king. We 
have sold our horse to the friend of our uncle. Does this knife 
belong to this or that servant ? 

35. 

Mm. cttt S5uc^, a book; etnc ^cber, a pen; 

Dot. cinem ^u^t, to a book; einer.geber, to a pen. 

S)cr SJctter, bcr (Soufin, the cousin; bic S3a(c, bit (Joufinc, the (female) consin; 
^malie, Amuliu; bte ^ortnerin, the (female) gardener or the gardener's wife. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Norn, ein, cine, tin, incin, meine, mein, unfcr, unfere, unfer; 

Gen, eine«, emer, ctneS, meine*, mciner, metne9, wnjcre*, unfewr, unfere*; 

Vat. einem, cluer, cinem, meinem, mciner, meinem, inifcrcm, unferer, unferem; 

Ace. cinen, cine, cin, mcinen, meine, mein, unfcren, unfere, untev.* 

£)icfcr ®arten ge^ort eincm ©c^u()mo(^cr. S5icfc« SKcffcr gc^ort 
cincr Wta%b. ?uifc f^at meinem SSotcr einen 4Bricf gefdirieben* 
^einrid^ ^at meiner aWuttcr eine Slumc gegeben. S^ Ijabe 3^rem 
Dnfel mein ^ferb gelie^en. @ie l^obeu unferer Xante Q\)x ^oud 
Dcrfauft. Sar( ^at feinem greunbe ein Sud| gefdjidt. Slmalie ^at 
xijxtx 5^cunbin etnen ginger^ut gelie^en. Diefer3Wann ^at enter 
S^iac^barin efnen SSogel gefc^idt. ^oft bu meinem SSater biefe Ul^r 
gegeben? ^abt il^r unferer ©afe einen Steiftift gelicl^cn? Sine 
5IKagb meiner 2Rutter f)at t^ren gingerl^nt Derloren* 

* The c of ib« ending is generally dropped in unfcr*, unfcrm, Unfcttt. 
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36. 

I have lent my pen to a friend of my brother's. Hast thou 
given thy cat to a friend (fern.) of my sister's ? We have given 
the letter to a servant of the physician's. Have you sent this 
flower to our gardener? This garden belongs to my cousin 
(masc. and fem.). This umbrella does not belong to your 
brother. Does tliis pen belong to thy brother or to thy sister? 
Has Henry written to his father or to his mother? Has Louisa 
written to her uncle or aunt? Have you seen the gardener's 
wifig ? I have not seen her, but I have seen her brother. 

37. 

3d) fpret^, I speak, or I am speaking, or I do speak; 
tuir fprec^cn, we speak, or we are speaking, or we do speak; 
idj werbc geticbt, I am loved; 
er tuirb getiebt, be is loved. 

Obs. — ^The preposition Don, of, from, is followed by the dative: toon bcm 
^baitx (of, from the father). 

Of is translated by the genitive, if it depends on a substantive: the 
father of the friend, bcr SSatcr bc« grcunbcS. 

Of is translated by toon, if it depends on a verb, not governing the 
genitive. Verbs governing the genitive will be marked as such: I speak of 
thy father, t(^ fpred^c toon bcincm SSotcr. 

By governed by a passive verb is translated by toon with the dative: 3(!( 
tocrbc toon mcincm (^ol^nc gcUcbt, I am loved by my sou. 

^6) \)obt ba« S3u(j^ bc^ Slrjtc^ gefe^en. fmbcn ®ic bicfcd ©ud^ 
l>on bcm Slrgtc crljattcn ? SSBir l|abcn ben ©ortcn unf cr« 5Kad|bar« 
gcfauft. §abcn ®tc bicfcn ®arten t)on ^\)xtm 9?ad)bar gcfauft? 
^i^ l^obc bicfe U^r Don mcincm Onfcl crl^olten. ^ctnrtc^ ^at cincn 
©ricf Don fcinem SSater unb fcincr SKutter erl^altcn. ^6^ fprcd^c Don 
bcm Sonigc unb bcr Sonigin. SBir fprcd^cn Don ^l^rcm ^rubcr unb 
^l^rcr ®d)tDcftcr, Don bicfcm 5Dlannc unb btcfcr grau. ©prcdien 
@tc Don mcincm SScttcr obcr mcincr ^afc ? ^cinrtc^ D)irb Don fctncm 
aSatcr unb fcincr SWuttcr gclicbt. 

38. 

I have received this horse from my friend. I have bought' 
this cat of thy sister. Louisa has received an umbrella from 
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her ancle and a watch from her aunt. I speak of this dog and 
of this cat, of this bird and of this flower. We are speaking 
of your cousin (masc. and fern.). Amelia is loved by her 
uncle and aunt. Our (fem.) gardener has received a letter 
irom her son and daughter. Henry is the son of this shoemaker 
and Louisa is the daughter of this tailor. 

39. 

<S(l^5li, beantifnl; \dfiintx, more beautiful; ber ^dfinftt, the most beavUfiil; 
gut, good; beffer, better; bcr bcjlc, the best; 
^Od^, high; ^d^er, higher; ber ^od)fle, the highest 

^ad Xi^xtt, the animal; ber ^oxot, the lion; ber %x%tx, the tiger; badiDIetoH, 
the metal; bad @ilber, the silver; bad &oih, the gold. 

Obs. — The superlative is formed by adding fte or efle, and softening the 
radical vowel, that is changing a into a, into 5 and u into u. 

T)k «afec ift niij^t fo ftarl aH bcr $)unb. !Cer 8dtt)e ift ftarfcr 
ate bcr liflcr* Dcr 8oroc ift bod fttirfftc I^icr. SKcin 3lad)baT ift 
rcii^cr ate @tc; cr ift bcr rcidiftc SWann bcr @tabt. !Da« ®olb ift 
fc^ttjcrcr ate ba« ©ilbcr. !Da« Gijcu ift nii^jlic^er ate ba« ©ilbcr. 
Da^ ©feu ift ba^ nufelidiftc aRctaU. giiifc ift fc^dncr ate aiuaHc; 
abcr §cinrid| ift bae fc^oiiftc fiinb. Siibttjig ift jiingcr ate bu; cr ift 
bcr ittngftc ®o^n unfcrd 9iad)bar«. ^art ift filter ate id); cr ift bcr 
filtcftc (Sotin mcincd Dnlct^. S)cr §unb tft fcl^r trcu. 2)cr f)unb 
ift bad trcuftc J^icr. Dicfcd ©uc^ (ft bcffcr ate jcncd. !Cu bift bcr 
bcftc i^cunb mcincd ^rubcrd. !3^ad ^an^ bicfcd ftaufmanncd ift ba^ 
^(kl^ftc bcr ©tobt* ®ic ift bic bofcftc grau bcr ©tabt. 

40. 

Louisa is very beautiful; she is more beautiful than her 
sister, but the most beautiful* child is Amelia. This tailor is 
the happiest man in (of the) town. Henry is more diligent 
than Lewis, but Charles is the most diligent son of your friend. 
He is the oldest, but also the most wicked man in town. 
You are not so poor as my cousin, but the poorest man is my 
father. My chair is too high; this one is higher; but the 
highest chair belongs to my mother. Your pen is very good; 
my pen is better; but the best pen is that (bic) of my father. 



■^ 
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41. 

INTERROGATIVE SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Nom, XOVCf who? 
Dot. xotiaXf to whom ? 

don roem, of whom, from whom t 
Ace. men, whom? 

filr iDcn, for whom ? 
Nom, and Aec. U>a0, what ? 
(&9, it; tttoa9, something, anything; ntd^td, nothing, not— anything; Sematlb, 
somebody, anybody; 9li«nanb, nobody, not — anybody; bO, there. 

Obs. — The personal pronoun of the third person has three genders: er, 
he; fte, she; e9, it. If the English tif refers to Mm^«, masculine in German, 
it is not translated by ed, but by er; if it refers to things of feminine gender, 
it is translated by fie; if to neuters by cS; the chair — it i* high^ bcr ®tu^( — 
cr ift I)OCl); thefiower — itis beavttfvl, bic 33(uine— f ic ijl Won; the book-^Uia 
useful, ha^ Suc^— c« ifl nii^jUc^. 

SBcr ift ba? g« ift ber ©c^ncibcr; e« ift $)cinrid|. SBcr ift 
jcncr 3Hann? S^ ift ber @d)u^mad|cr; e^ ift bcr ®o^u be^ Slrgtcd. 
SBer I)at bicf en ^rief gef c^riebcn ? ©cm gcljort bicf cr $unb ? 6r 
flc^ort unfcrm 9lad}bor. 2Bcm gcl^ort bicfc U^r ? ®ic gc^ort mcincr 
©d^tDcftcr. SBcm Ijabcn @ic ben ^ut gcgcbcn ? 3Son tt)cm fjabcn 
@ic bicfc Slume cr^altcn ? SBcn l^abcn @ic gcfcl^cn ? SBa^ l^oben 
©ic J)cr(orcn ? 3c^ I)abe nid^td Dcrlorcn. ^abcn @ie cttoad gcfun* 
ben ? aSSo ift ^l^r «rubcr ? gr ift ni^t ^icr. 3ft ^'cmonb ba ? 
9licmanb ift ba. ^at Ocmanb mcinc gcbcr gcnommcn? $Bicmanb 
I)at fie gcnommcn. 

42. 

Who is there? It is my tailor; it is Charles. Who is that 
woman? She is the wife of the shoemaker; she is the servant 
of the neighbor. To whom have you lent your knife ? To the 
son of the gardener. To whom has your brother sold his dog? 
To the sister of my friend. From whom hast thou received 
this bird? From the father of this woman. What « have you 
bouglit? I have not bought anything (bought nothing). 
Of whom do j'ou speak ? I am speaking of your cousm. Has 
anybody read my letter? Nobody has read your letter. .Have 
you seen anything ? I have seen your watch. It is here. For 
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whom have you sent this chair ? It belongs to youB father. 
To whom does that pen belong ? It belongs to my gardener 
(fern.). Whom have you sent? I have sent my maid-servant. 
Where is my pen? It is not hece; it is there. 

43. 

INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE PEONOUNS. 

Norn, totidin, koeld^e, koet^ed, which or what; 

Dot. xotidjtm, XotldieXf toti&^cm, to which, to what; 

Ace, totld^tn, tuetc^, totid^ti, which, what (objective case). 

Xtv Xi\djiicx, the joiner; ber ^od, the coat; in, ia or into; mit, with; bti, 
with (at the house of). 

Fasi FarHeiples: gegaiigen, gone; au^gegan^en, gone out; gefproc^en, 
spol^en;' gcmad^t, made, done. 

Ob8. — (1) What is translated by tottd^tx etc. only if followed by a noun. 

(2) The prepositions mitand bci govern the dative (mit iDCtn, with whom etc.). 

(3) The preposition in governs the dative, if it corresponds to tn, the accu- 
sative, if it means into. 

2Bctd|cr Jifc^tcr ^ot biefen Iifd[| gcmoc^t? flM6)t 3»agb f)at 
biefen Sricf gef d^ricbcn ? ©eld^en §unb l^oben ©ic gcfauft ? ffietd^e 
U^r l^aft bu tJcriorcn? 2BcId|cd ^au \)at 3^r SJatcr Dcrfauft? 
S5on XDd6)cm SSoffc fprcrf)en @ic ? aWit weld^cm JJrcunbc bift bu 
au^gcgongcn? 3n tt)dd)em ®ortcn I)at cr ben 93ogct gcfunben? 
SBeld^c gebcr ^aft hn ba ? 2Bclrf)cr gi^au ^aft bu bciu aSeffcr gegc^ 
ben ? 2Bo ^ben ©ie mcinen 53ruber gcfe^en ? Sei Q\)xtm Dnfel, 
bci 3^rcr SKuttcr. 2Rit tuetdier grou l^aben @ie gcftern gefprod^en ? 
3Kit ber grau mcinc^ 5Rad|6ar«. 2Bo tft !Cein ©ruber ? & ift in 
nteinem $aufe; er ift bet meiner 9Butter; bci bcm ©ortner. Sr ift 
in ben ®artcn gegangen. Sari Ijat feinen ©ruber in ba« ^mmtt 
gefc^idt, S5on toem l^abcn ®ie biefe U^r gefauft ? Qif ^abe fie in 
bem ®orten gefunben, 

44. 

Where is your sister? She is in her garden. With whom 
has she spoken? With her cousin (fern.). Where is your 
cousin ? He is with (at the house ol") his friend. Is your father 
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gone out.? He is gone out with the physician. Which letter 
have you written? What book have you read? What have 
you Xound in the garden ? Which pen have you taken ? What 
house have you bought in (the) town? I have yesterday 
spoken with your brother at the house of your neighbor. From 
what gardener hast thou received this flower ? Where have 
you lost your thimble? At the house of my father. With 
whom has (ift) your brother departed? Which cane have you 
lost? Have you sent the maid-servant into the garden? I have 
sent the servant Into the house of my father. Has Oft) 
Charles gone into his room? What tailor has made this coat? 
My sister has made it for her brother. 

45. 

RELATIVE FHONOUNS. 

^^- i bJr!*'"' S*'' ITai*'* 1 ^*^« ^ ^^^^ (**^**)* 
^^- I d?'*"' K*"' bem*'"" \ '^ -»^«-» "- -^i<^»^' 
^' I £*'"' Me!*'' ^a**'' } whom, Which, that (obj.c««). 

!S)et %p\t\, the apple; bte ^Ixnt, the pear; bet <S(^u(er, the scholar, the pupil; 
jcmoU, ever. 

Past Particles: gegcffcn, «aten; gc(^)cifl, dined. 

Obs.— (l)Itelativ-e pronouns are placed in the gender of the preceding 
noun to which they refer (antecedent). — (2) Clauses beginning with a relative 
pronoun, require the auxiliaries to be placed at the end, immediately after 
the participles.— (3) lu such clauses simple verbs without participles are also 
placed at the end of the clause. 

3Bir ^obcn cincu ©ruber, xotii^tt (bcr) ^cl^r grog ift ^l^r l^abt 
cine ®c^tt)efter, iDelt^e (tie) fel^r Itcin ift. SIBein ®ol|n l&at etn ©u(^, 
roeldied (ba«) fe^r rvX%{vi^ ift. iCer ®arten, toelc^en (ben) bein Onfcl 
gclauft \)aif ift fel^r fc^5m 35ic geber, toelc^e mein SSetter gefunben 
l)at, ift fe^r gut. ^i) l^abe ba« ^ou^ gefel^en, tt)ctd^e^ 3^r SSotcr 
getauf t ^ot. |>oben @ie einen fjinger^ut gefunben, ben meine (Bifmtt 
fter t)erloren |at ? |)aft bu ben Hpfcl gcgeffen, welrfien bu in bent 
®arten gtf unben l^aft ? ^6) l^abe bie Sime gcgeffen, bie \i) in ber 
©tabt getauft l)obe. ^ier ift ber SWann, toetdiem @ie ^'^ren ©rief 
gegeben t(oben. ^\zt ift bie gran, nietctier xoxx unfern $unb Derlauft 
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^bcn. $ier ift ber Slrjt, loon bem loir fo oft fpred^en. (Sin 99{ann^ 
ber Don einem f^ennbe geliebt koirb, ift xtidf, ^ter ift mein yiad^batr 
bci bem xi) gcftcm gcfpcift ^abc. ©o ift Qf^x greunb, mit bcm ®ic 
geftent gefpro^en ^aben ? Saxi ift ber befte @(^itler^ ben ic^ jemald 
gefannt ^abe. @d ift bad t^euerfte ^uc^^ bad ic^ jemold gefauft 
^abe. S)ad S3uc^, in koeb^em bu geUfen ^aft, ift nic^t gut. 

46. 

I have a dog which is very little. We have a cat that is 
very fine. My father has bought a horse which is beautiful. 
Your friend who has bought this house^ is in (the) town. The 
woman who has made this coat, is very diligent. The child 
that has lost his penknife, is very sad. Where is the man 
whom I have seen at the house of thy fathdr ? The man with 
whom (at whose house) we have dined, is departed. Hast 
thou found the man for whom I have bought this watch? Have 
you found the man to whom you have lent your watch f Have 
you seen the umbrella which my mother has bought? Hast 
thou found the pear which thy brother has lost ? We have 
seen the horse which your uncle has sold. Where is the thimble 
which you have found ? I have taken the pencil which my 
cousin has bought. Henry has eaten the apple which his 
brother has received. Have you seen the woman of whom we 
speak? Have you read the letter which I have written? 
Have you found the boy to whom this penknife belongs ? Where 
is the pen with which you have written this letter? The man 
with whom you have (finb) arrived, is departed. Your brother 
is the most diligent man that I have ever seen. The highest 
house that is in this city, belongs to my father. 

47. 



Neuter (1) > 
Neuter (2) 



CORRELATIVES. 
- he who 

• she who 



hxtienxQt, btc (mc(c^c) 
hit, ttjctt^c (bie) 

ba«icniflc, ba« (njc^e«) } ... , , . 
ba«, h)dt3^e« (bag) \ ^»^«^ ^^^^^ 

( badienige, tuad 

< baS, ttJag } that which (what). 



' the one that 
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^xfitnxQt, ben, the one whom (which); beTJenige (bet), mit htm, the one with 
whom; bet (bic, bo«) meined Sruberd, that (the one) of my brother. 

Obs.— (1) The English that wMch, if it may be replaced by Iheonelhaiy 
must be rendered by the masculine berientge, bet etc., if it refers to things 
masculine in German. Referring to things feminine, it must be translated 
by the feminine btejenige, bie etc.: that (the letter) which we have written^ berje* 
nige (bcr ©rief), ben wit gefd^rteben Ijaben.— (2) The second form of the neuter 
(badjienige, toad; ha^, toad; or toad alone) is used, if the English UCat which may 
be leplaced by what, and not by the one that^ so that it refers to things *'in 
general": That which (what) t/ou have said, it true, bad, toad (badientge, n)ad or 
toa9 alone) @te gefagt l^abcn, tft toa^r. 

Dericnigc (ber), toddler (bcr) juftriebcn ift, ift ret(^. Diefcr gin* 
gerl^ut ift beffer a(« ber mcincr ©d^toefter. !Ctcfc U^r ift Heincr ote 
bic bcinc« ©rubers. DiefeS §aue ift fc^dner ate bo« unfcrd 3?ac^* 
bar«, Q(i) ijaht meincn $)ut t)cr(oren unb ben nteine^ Setter^. 2Bir 
^aben beine f^^ber gefunben unb bie beined i^reunbed. ^einrid^ \}at 
mcin 3^^^^^ gefe^en unb ba« mcine^ Dnfete. §aft bu meincn 
©tod genommen ober ben meincd ©rubers ? !Dad ift nid^t bcine 
Sblnmt, bad ift bie meiner SDiutter. §abcn @ie nteiu SKeffer ober 
bad bed ©artntrd ? ©pred^en @ie ton nteinem ©ol)ne ober Don bent 
bed argted ? "S^a^ ^ferb, toetd^cd loir gefauf t ^aben, ift jttnger, ate 
bad 3^^red SSaterd. SDieine 3Dtatter ift nid^t biejenigc, bic biefen ^ut 
gelauft l^at. !Dicfer 53rief ift nic^t ber, ben id^ gefd()rieben l^abe. 
©icfe Ul^r ift bie, toetd^e lif gefunben l^abe. S5?ad icfj gelefen l^abe, 
ift fel|r traurig. I)cr, mit bem ic^ gefprod^cn ^abe, ift mein g^^eunb. 
^^f toad bu meincm SSater Derfprod^en l|aft, ift nod^ nid^t ange* 
lommen. !Diefed ^ferb ift tl^eurer, ate badjenige, toetd|cd toir ge^* 
fauft l^aben. jDiefer ©ta^( ift nid^t garter, ate ber, ben bein 3Sater 
* gefd^idft l^at. I)iefe U^r ift nid|t beffer ate bie, loeld^e id^ beiitcr 
©d^Wefter getiel^en l^abe. 

48. 

He who is rich, is not always contented. Are you (a woman) 
the one that has taken this umbrella ? She who has written 
this letter, is not in this town. My brother is not the one to 
whom this watch belongs. That horse is not that which we 
have bought. This pencil is not that which I have found. 
This table is the one which your joiner has made. This flower 
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is that which your sister has sent. This steel is harder than 
that which your father has sent. That which you have 
written, is sad. What your father has sent is here. That 
which we have read of your brother is very sad. The 
room of my neighbor is larger and higher than that of my 
friend. This umbrella is finer than that which we have bought. 
ELave you taken my pen or that of my sister? This is not your 
pencil; it is that of my brother. I speak of my book and of 
that of your friend. Louisa has lost her thimble and that of 
her mother. Thou hast eaten my apple and that of my cousin. 
My watch is better than that of my cousin (fern.), I have 
received your letter and that of your brother. He whom you 
have sent, has shown this letter to my fiither. My son is not 
the one for whom you have made that coat. This man is the 
one of whom we have spoken. This steel is harder than that 
of thy friend. 

49. 

JVom, ^ctnrtc^, Henry; Sutfc, Louisa; 

Dot, ^VivifSDif to Henry; Suifen, to Louisa; 



2)etttf4(anb, Germany; 
S)eutfd)Canb9, of Germany; 
2>eutfc^(anb, to Germany; 



Ace, ^einrid^r Henry; Suife or Sutfen^Louisa; 2)etttfd)(anb, Germany 



«Bt%lm, WUUam; 
3o^nn, John; 
(Smilie, Emily; 
3o^anne, Jane; 
grantrcidft, France; 
gc^t, goes; 



(Seamen, Spain; 
3taUen, Italy; 
^xtVifstVL, Prussia; 
9lu§(Qn)>r Russia; 
SBien, Vienna; 



ifSIn, Cologne; 
©rfiffet Brussels; 
£t)on, Lyons; 
^uptflabt, capital; 
^oifet, emperor; 
^eigt, is called. 



loo^nt, lives; 

^ie ]^et§t betn Setter ? what is your cousin's name ? what is your cousin called f 
2)er ^ttt ^inridj« or ^cinrici^« ©ut, the hat of Henry, Henry's hat 

Obs. — (1) Proper names of all descriptions take ^, never t%, in the geni- 
tive; those of females in e take n9. — The dative of proper names never takes 
t, but is generally like the nominatiiK; those of females in e take n. 

(2) Proper names may be declined with the definite article, especially 
hi the dative without a preceding preposition (bent ^einrtd^, to Henry)* If so 
declined thfey do not take any ending (bc« ^einrid^, ber Suifc), 

(3) Instead of the genitive of proper names denoting places, the prepo- 
sition toon with the dative is more frequent: ber SthVX^ t)On$reu§en, the king 
of Prussia (rarely: ber ^9mg ^reugend). 
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(4) The English preposition to or for before names of places if depending 
on verbs of motion, is translated by nad^ with the dative. M before names 
of places Is translated by in with the dative. — Names of countries and cities 
are of neuter gender. 

SKcin Srubcr l^cigt ^citirtt^ unb mcine ©d^iDcfter l^cigt guifc. 
5Dcr 9Jatcr ffiUl|c(m« ift angcfommcn. !Cic 2Jiuttcr guifen^ ift obgc*. 
rcift gubwig^ Cnid ift fc^r rrid|. @mmcn« ^ut ift fc^r frf)5n. 
^abcn ® ie biefcu §unb oon ^cinric^ obcr tjon gcrbinanb erl|attcn ? 
Slmalic l^ot bcm ^o^nn il^re gcbcr gcliel^cn, fi^ftri l^at bcr Smitic 
einc SSiumt gcgcbcn. ®e^6rt bicfcr ®artcn bent gubmig ober bcr 
Caroline ? ffio ift ®it^ctm ? @r ift mit JJart unb ^ofcp^ ou«gc* 
gangcn. ®o^nt O^r Dnfel in ©riiffcl obcr in ^ori^ ? ®c^t 3^r 
Setter nac^ ffiicn ober m6) ©criin ? 3fft ^ori« grfifecr ate gqon ? 
Oft O^r greunb Don fifitn obcr Don Berlin ? SBie ^eigt bein 5Ra(^* 
bar ? gr l|eifet ©ampfon. SBie l^eigt bie §au<)tftabt oon grant 
xtxi)? 3Ber ift £5mg t>on ^reu^cn? SQSic |eigt bie $5nigin Don 
(Sngtanb? Sertin ift bie grdgtc ®tabt (city) t)on ©eutfc^tanb, 
^eter^burg ift bie §auptftabt bc^ taiferd Don JRu^Ianb. !Cer S5nig 
Don ©panien ift ein @o^n SSictor gmannete."' §aft bu Smilicn meine 
U^r ge(ie{)en ? Qi) f)aU cine ^lume Don 9lma(ien er^a(ten. 

60, 

My cousin's name is John. The daughter of our gardener 
(fern.) is called Jane. Art thou Charles's or Ferdinand's 
Brother? Where are Henry and Lewis ? They are in John's 
room; they are gone out with William. Have you lent your 
pen to Henry? Who has given this flower to Louisa? We 
have received a letter of Lewis; he is at Cologne. The sister 
of Charles is very small. Caroline's hat is too large. My 
uncle lives in Vienna, and my cousin John in Paris. My friend 
Reiley goes to Berlin; his brother William is arrived from 
Holmdel. Have you seen John and Jane? My garden is 
larger than that of Emily. Louisa has (ift) gone out with 
Jane. Henry has (ift) departed for Brussels with his friend 
Joseph. What is your son's name ? What is the capital of 
Italy called? Who is the king of Spain? Victor Emanuel is 
the father of the king of Spain. 



PART BL 



51. 

Phtral, Norn, bte %\\&^t, the tables; 

Om. ber Xijc^e, of the tables; 

DaL ben Sifd^en^ to the tables; 

Ace, bic £ifd)C, the tables. 
Nam. S)tc ©tobt S3crtin (not Don ©erlin or S3crlm«), the city of Berlin; 
Gen. bcr @tobt 33erlin, of the city of Berlin etc. 

Obs. —Most of the nouns that form their genitive in c«, and many fem- 
inine nouns of one syllable, take the ending c for the plural. The radical 
vowels 0, 0, tt and QU of such nouns are changed in the plural into fi o u 
&U. The dative plural of all words ends in tu 

!Dic grcunbc mcinc^ 9Satcr« finb angclommcn. !Dic ©o^ne unfcrd 
9?ad^bar« finb fe^r fleigifl. 2)ic ©tu^Ic, toclt^c toir gdauft ^abcn, 
finb fc^r fc^5n. ^abcn ®tc bic ©tabtc SBicn unb Scriin gcfc^cn ? 
fiarl ^at bic §utc SBit^clm^ unb gcrbinanb^ gcfunben. SKcin SSatcr 
\)0X bic ©ricfc 3ft|rc^ Onfcfe nic^t crt|a(tcn. !iDic ^fcrbc finb niitj^ 
Iid|cr qI« bic $)unbc. !Dic 3Rdgbc cured 9lac^bard finb fetjr flcigig. 
iCie acrjte in bicfcr ©tabt finb fe^r rcic^. aSem ^abcn ©ic bic 
®to(ie meincd ©rubers gcgcbcn ? Die ^auptftdbte bcr ^onige uou 
©ad^fcn (Saxony) unb ©aicrn (Bavaria) finb fef|r fd^on. SJicfcr 
®artcn gcl^ort ben ©ol^ncn mcined 9tad)bar«. 

Thy brother has bought the dogs of my neighbor. The 
friends of Charles are ill. Have you seen the horses of our 
uncle William ? The cities of Cologne and Strasbourg (Stra^* 
burg) belong to the king of Prussia. Where are the hats of 
my sister Emily ? I have given your umbrella to the maid- 
servants. Your brother is gone out with the sons of our 
neighbor (fem.). I speak of Henry's and William's friends. 
To whom have you sold the trees of my brother? 
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^ 53. 

3>cr 3^^"^ **^« tooth; ber 9ting, the ring; 

bcr gu6, the foot; . bic @an«, the goose; 

bic $anb, the hand; bcr J^^iirm, the tower, steeple; 

bcr *3c^u^, the shoe; Warm, w.um; la(t, cold; 

bcr ®trumpf, the stocking; njcig, white. 

Past Farticy>Us : gcbtac^t, brought; gcwo^nt, resided; erobcrt, conquered. 

Plural (of all genders). 

iVbm. btefc, these; |ene, those; kocld^e, which (what) cr who; 

Gen. hit\tx, of these; jcncr, of those; tt)c((^cr, of which (what), of whom; 

IkU. btcfcn,to these; jcncn, to those; koctc^cn, to which (what), to whom; 

Adc, bicfc, these; jcnc, those; koelc^C, which (what), whom. 

Obs. 1.— The plurals of the possessives are ntctnc, feinc, t^rc (her), unfcrc, 
cure, i^re (their), 3^re (your), being for all genders alike. Thoy all are de- 
clined like the plural bicfc* All pronominal adjectives are placed in the 
plural, if their governing nouns are of this number: her shoes, i^re @(!^u]^c; 
our friends, unfcrc greunbe; their tables, t^re Sifd^c; your tables, 3^re Stifc^e 
(cure Xtfdjc). 

2. The relative toctf^cr is placed in the plural (tt>c(d)e, etc.) if the an- 
tecedent (No. 45, Obs. 1) is in that number: bte Xx^dft, tOt\d)t ®ic gctauft 
^aben, the tables whieh (that) you have bought 

' !iDcinc ^^nt finb fcl^r njcig. aScinc tJufee finb fel^r latt. ^^rc 

§anbc finb toann. ^at ber ©c^u^mac^cr ntcinc ©diul^c gcbrac^t ? 

S3cr \)Qi meinc (Striimpfc gcnommcn ? 2Bo l|abcn @ie bicfc ®dnfc 

gcfauft? §abctt ©ie meinc ©aumc frf)on gefe^en? 8}on tt)etcf)en 

^aumen fpred^en ©ic (do you speak) ? 33on ben ©aumen, toeld^e 

\6) Don bem (Sdrtner ber £onigin gcfauft l^abe. Unfcrc JJreunbc finb 

4on abgcrcift 30Bcr ^ot bicfc Srief c gef djricbcn ? aWein SJatcr l^at 

cine ^ferbe unb ^unbe t)erfauft. 3Kcin ^lac^bar ^at ©ricfc t)on 

eincn ©o^ncn crl^atten, ttjcld^e in ©ertin finb. $at 3cmanb ntcinc 

SRingc gef unben ? 9lientanb l|at bcinc SRingc gefcf en, ^arl wirb t)on 

feinen t^rcunben geticbt. ^ 

54. 

Charles and Henry have lost their canes. The shoemaker 
has not made your shoes. Where have you bought these 
tables and chairs ? From whom have you received these pen- 
cils ? My feet arc very small. My sister has lost her thimbles. 
I have received these letters from my friends. These steeples 
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are higher than those. These animals are very fine. These 
servants are very iazj. Have you already seen our hats and 
our rings ? Your hands are very white. I have found these 
rings in my uncle's garden. What steeples of Paris have you 
seen from those mountains? Of what cities do you speak? 
I am speaking of the cities which the king of Prussia has con- 
quered in France. My sons to whom you have sold your 
horses, are departed for Berlin. The cities in which we have 
resided, are Berlin, Vienna, and Cologne. 

55. 

Sing. Nom, aUtt, aVit, aVie9, aU. 

Plur. ** aUc; Gen. atter; Dot, alien; Aee. oJU. 

3)a« ^tnb, the child; ba« !3)orf^ the yUlage; 

bad Su4, the book; bad 8(att, the leaf; 

bad $aud, the house; bad 2odi, the hole; 

bad ^olt, the people; bad $u^n, the chicken; 

bad &ia9, the glasA; bad ^tlb, the picture; 

bad 8anb, the ribbon; bad ^a(b, the calf; 

bad 2an\>, the country; ber SSumt, the worm; 

bad ^(etb, the dress; ber 93alb, the fonst; 

bad S(i^(og,* the castle; ber ^ann, fhe man, the husband. 

Obs. — All these nouns are exceptions from the general rule, and form 
their plurals by adding er, softening the radical vowel. Substantives ending 
in t^um follow the same rule, as: 3rrtl)U]n, Srrt^fttner (mistake). The 
dative plur. adds n. 

!Dicfc ^aufcr fmb ^5^er ate Jcnc. Qtnt ©iinbcr jtnb fd^Bncr 
al« bicfc. Dcine ©titter ftnb nUfelit^cr al^ bie ©Ud^cr 8uifen«. 
©icfe SKuttcr \)at i^re fiinber t)erloren. !Ccr SiJnig ^at fcinc 
©c^ioffcr t)crfauft. SSon ttjcm ^abcn ®ic bicfc ®tdfcr er^altcn? 
SBer ^at bicfc ^(cibcr gcmac^t? !Dtcfcr 3Rann ift fc^r alt; cr ijot 
allc fcinc 3^^^^ tJcrloren. !Dicfc SJbttcr fmb nic^t gliidtic^. ^cinri(^ 
unb aBil^clm l^abcn aflc i^rc ©uc^cr t)criorcn. aCc cure ©ricfc ftnb 
angctommen. !Dcr Satcr ift mit cKcn fcinen Unbent abgercift. 
SDicfc SJorfcr fmb fc^r fd|fin. 95on toctc^cn !Ddrf cm fprcd^n ® ic ? 
§abcn ©ic ben fitnbem bc^ 9?ad|bar« cincn Sogd gcgcbcn ? S35cr 
^at aUt bicfc !^d(^cr in meinen 2:ifci| gemac^t ? 

* Final % if an ending is added to it, changes into ff, whenever the vowel 
preeeding it is short. 
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56. 



Where are your children? My chil(£ren are gone out. 
Who has bought all these ribbons ? Henrietta has lost all her 
books. We have seen all your houses. Have you also seen 
tlie castles of the king? This tree has lost all its leaves^ My 
neighbor has sold all his chickens. I have found this book in 
all countries and cities which I have seen. Charles has written 
letters to all his friends. I have the pictures of all my children. 
The men who have dined with your friend, have (finb) already 
departed. I have spoken with these men of the books which 
you have written. 

6T. 

3)cr @ttcfc(, the boot; bie ®a\)tl, the fork; ^ 

bet ©ptegel, the mirror; bet 0(i)nabel, the beak; 

ber ?offcI, the spoon; bo« 9Wabd)cn, the girl; 

bie iRabel, the needle, pin; ber 3taUdner, the Italian. 

@te kool^nen, they live; jte ge^5ren, they belong. 

Obs. — (1) Masculine and neuter nouns in er, t\, en add no endings in 
nominative, genitive and accusative plural, but those in er and el add, as 
usual, n in the dative, and some of them, as ^ruber, ^ater, ^d^nahtl, 
^W^ti, Garten, ^Pfelf soften their radical vowels. — (2) Feminine nouns in er 
and el add n in every case of the plural, except bie SRiltter and bie £od|ter, 
which take n in the dative only. ' 

liDie (Sc^nciber unb @cl^ul^mad)cr in bicfcr (Stabt finb allc rciei^. 
©icfc (Sngtenbcr fint) fe^r ficttig. 2»einc «rubcr finb attc Iran!. 
^aben Sie mcinc @d^tt)cftem gcfcfjen ? SBo l^aben @ic bicfe Soffel, 
Staffer unb ®abcln gefauft? J)ie genfter Qf)vt^ ^'^tt^^^^^ fi«*> off^«- 
SBir l^abcn biefe S36gd in ben ©dtbcrn gcfunbcn. T>it Jigcr finb fcl^r 
ftar!. I)icfc a»dbd)cn finb fc^r gWdtid). ®inb mcinc Jbd>tcr au^* 
gegangcn ? @inb nteinc 3^"^^^ «ic^t f cfjt f d|(5n ? ^at i^rc 2:antc 
allc biefc ©piegct gefauft? S33cr l^at bie Sud|cr unb ^thtvn bicfed 
SDIdbd)cn« gcnontmen ? SBcm gcf)drcn biefc ®Srtcn unb |)aufcr? 
Suife unb §cnriettc ^abcn i^rc 9iabcln tjcrlorcn. !Der ©c^u^mac^cr 
l^at Qifxt ©d|u^c unb (Stiefct noc^ nirf|t gebrad^t. O^cne SKdnncr finb 
3'talidner. J)iefc ®drtcn gel^tJrcn mcinen 53rubern. Qi) \jabt in 
biefen 3iJw^^rn gcwo^nt. 
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58. 
The shoemaker }ias brought your shoes and boots. The 
houses of this village are all very tine. Bring us (Sringcn ®ic 
nn5) the spoons, forks, and knives. Where have you bought 
these needles ? Your brothers and sisters are arrived. Our 
mothers have seen the gardens of the king. My sons have 
bought the mirrors of my neighbor. Horses are bigger than 
tigers. These Italians live in the city of Berlin. The beaks 
of those birds are long. 

69. 

(Sta^ (ctti) one; ffiuf^e^tt, fifteen; 

Itoti, two; fec^jeljn, sixteen; 

bret, three; febjfljn, seventeen; 

toier, four; a^tge^n, eighteen; 

fiiuf, five; neun^e^n, nineteen; 

fcd)d, six; itoan\\Q, twenty; 

fteben, seven; bie ^ufgabc, the lesson, exercise; 

ad)t, eight; *ba« 3a^r, the year; 

neun, nine; bie SSo^e, the week; 

jc^n, ten; *ber Wtonat, the month (pL c); 

elf, eleven; *ber Xa%, the day; 

glo5tf, twelve; bie @tunbe, the hour; 

brcije^n, thirteen; ber ^nabc, the boy; 

kfierge^it, fourteen; feit, since, ago (governs the dative). 

Obs. — (1) Substantives of whatever gender, ending in t, (except a 
few neuters) take n in aU cases of the plural, and never soften their 
radical vowels. — (2) The English there u is rendered by cd i% And there are by 
ed ftnb, if there has no local meaning, and is merely expletive. If ed ifl, e^ ftnb, 
do not begin the sentence and are preceded by words other than conjunctions, 
the pronoun ed if omitted, — (3) The form eind (one) is only used in numeration, 
or when one refers to a neuter noun mentioned before. Else it takes the form 
ein, eine, ein, and is declined exactly like the indefinite article. 

Qn unfcrm ^au\t ftnb Dicrjcl^n 3itttmcr. Qn bicfcm ^i^tmcr 
ftnb gtoci Xi\i)t unb gipolf ©tU^tc. Unfcr ^ai^bax l^at fiinf ^inber: 
brei @d^ne unb jtoet Zo6)ttx. ^tr l^aben Diet ka^n unb brei 
^unbc. Qn curcm ®artcn finb fiinf jcfju 53aumc. Da« ^al^r ^at 
3n)d(f donate; ber ^Ronat ijat t)ter SEBod^en; bie SBoc^e f^at fieben 
Jage. Qd) ^abe Don meinem 9Sater fec^^ Slepfelf unb ad^t ©imen 

* Masculine and neuter nouns, not ending in t, which do not soften the 
radical vowel, are marked with an asterisk. 

t If the softened vowel is a capital, the softening is generally indicated 
by an t, added to it. 
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erl^altcn. STOein Onlcl l^at mciner ©d^ttjcftcr etn gcbcnncffcr unb 
giDangig t^cbern gcc^cbcn. ^aft bu fd)on allc bcinc Slufgobcn gcmac^t ? 
^ot)ann ^at nod) nic^t fcinc Slufgaben gcmat^t. $abcn ®ic nod) nic^t 
gcfpcift? Qd) l)Qbc [fc^on] fcit brci ©tunben gcfpcift. Q]i ^{|r 
2Satcr nod> iud)t angetommcn ? Sr ift [fd)onJ feit jwel Jagen ange^ 
fontmcn. SOicin Onfd l^at feit od|t lagcn ntd^t^ gegcffen. SDtcin 
Srubcr ift neun S^^^^ ^^^f ^^^^ J^^i"^ ©c^mcftcr ift nod) nit^t ficben 
3^a{|re ott. 

60. 

My father has three houses and two gardens. This man has 
five boys and four daughters. My friend has seven sisters. We 
have received six letters. In this town there are twenty shoe- 
makers. My cousins (fern.) have bought two cats* My cousin 
is seventeen years and two months old. My mother hag bought 
six knives, twelve forks, and eighteen spoons. Our joiner has 
made three tables and ten chairs. We have received this 
week fifteen chickens and three calves. William has eaten five 
apples and four pears. Henry arrived (is arrived) three days 
ago. My uncle departed (is departed) a year ago. Charles 
and Ferdinand have made six exercises. There are two holes 
in this door. In this town there is one physician. The gardener 
has given three flowers to my children. I have seen one of 
your sisters. This house belongs to one of my friends. 



61. 

*2)q8 53rot, the bread S3rot, bread, some bread, any bread; 

ba« Jleifdj, the meat; Stcifd), meat, some meat, any meat; 

bte %Cp^d, the apples; ^epfel, apples, some apples, any apples. 

■S)cr SScin, the wine; bic ^irfd^c, the cherry; ^-^l 

bad Sier, the beer; bte $f(aume, the plum; 

*bQ« 35Jaffcr, the water; bte iintc, the ink; 

bae ©emiife, the vegetables; bie @uppe, the soup; 

ber 3"tffi^» ^^^ sugar; man finbct, one finds, they find; 

ber ^affec, the coffee; getrunfen, drunk (participle); 

(jebcn ®ic mitr give me; cr madjt, he makes; 
lOoOen @ic? will you [have], do you want ? gcfatttgft, if you please. 

Q6) ^abc 53rot unb gWf(^ flegeffen. SBir l^abcu ^irjd^cn unb 
^flaumcn flcfauft. SDJein ©ruber l^at ©cin getrunfcn unb il)r l^abt 
Ster unb SBaffcr gctntnlcn. T)er @cf|ul)mad)cr ntad^t ©c^ul^c unb 
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®tiefft. iDcr %\\ifltt moc^t Jifdjc unb ©ttt^lc. man pnbet bci 
biefcm ^aufmann ©iit^er, gcbcrn, Jintc unb Slciftiftc. ®cbcn®ie 
ntir ®uppc unb ©cmtifc. ^ier ift fflein unb SGBaffer^ unb ba ift 
Saffcc unb aWtlt^. $aben ®ie au^ 3udct? SBir I)aben SKeffcr unb 
®abdn, Saffcn unb ©liifcr gcfauf t. S)cr ©artncr l^at fiuifen fiirfc^cn 
unb J33(unten gegeben. ^aben @te fdion Coffee getnmfen ? 3}%an 
fhtbet in ienent f)aufe ®))ieget, 9tegenf(^irme, ^ftnber^ ^nger^Ute 
unb 9?Qbdn. 3Kcinc grcunbin {|at t)on i^rcm Dnfcl Strncn unb 
^Paunten cr^alten. ffiir l^aben 8(J»cn, Xigcr, ^afecn unb $)unbc 
gcfc^cn. Sn biefct ©tobt finb ©ti^ncibcr unb ©c^i^modicr, toddle 
f e^r rcic^ finb. ® oKcn @te ®u<)pe obcr ©emiifc ? ®cben ®ic mir 
gefiiaigft gleifd^ unb «rot. 

62. 

Will you [have] some wine or some beer, some milk or some 
water? Give me, if you please, some soup, vegetables, meat, 
and bread. Where does one find (finds one) ink and pens ? 
Have you children ? Has your father bought trees or flowers ? 
My brother has books and friends. Here is coffee and sugar. 
My neigbor has birds, dogs, and horses. We are speaking of 
towns and villages, of houses and gardens. What have you 
done? We have done our lessons; we have written letters. 
We have eaten apples and plums, and we have drunk some 
wine and beer. Do you want these spoons or those ? Have 
you sold any wine to my brothers? Have you bought any 
cherries of my brothers? 

63. 

SBenig, little, few; bad Obfl, bie gtuc^t, the fruit; 

toici, much; tyytit, many; bad @clb, the money; 

gcnug, enough; bcr ^fcffcr, the pepper; 

ntc^r, more; bad <©oi;j, the salt; 

kpeniger, less, fewer; ber @enf, the mustard; 

njic? how? bcr 3Kenfd), man (pi. bic 2Wcnfd)en). 

Obs. — (1) Hiere is and there are are often translated by cd gibt (literally: 
it gives), instead of ed ijl and t^ finb, both for singular and plural nouns. 
Both expressions differ only slightly. The noun, following cd gibt, is placed 
in the accusative, and the pronoun e^ in this connection can never be omit- 
ted. — (2) SBcntg, tuentger, Diet may be left undeclined iii most instances; 
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tmt tnel^r is neyer declined. — (3) The Snglish man is rendered either Wlcmn 
or 3){enj(^. The word SRann is confined to the adult male sex, while SOkitfd) 
means a human being in general. 

$)cinri(]^ fiat mi ®clb ; er l^at mcl^r ®clb al6 id). ®ebcn ®ie mir 
ein wenig t^leifd^. ^c^ i)abe genug ^rot. !iDu ^aft ju Dtel @al} 
unb ^fcffcr. Sir \)ahtn wcnigcr Dbft old i^r. 8uifc l|at weniger 
t^ebem ate ^riette. Aart ^at me^t ^uf gaben gemacibt ate Subiptg. 
^aft bu fo Did ®clb ate mcin ©ruber? 6^ gibt mcnig SBcnf^, 
todc^c gufricbcn finb. ®cbcn ®ie ^enriettcn nit^t gu Did ©enf! 
fOltxn ^ruber ^at ju Diet ©dn gctrunfcn. !Cicfcr 2Rann l)at Dicte 
©tumen. SBic Didc $unbc ^at 3^r SJatcr? e« gibt biefe« 3a^r 
tocnig Sirfd^cn, abcr Did ^flaumcn. SWrin greunb Ijat biefe SBoc^c 
ntcl^r ©ricfc crl^altcn ot6 i(^. $at bein SSatcr fo Dide ©iic^er ate 
mrin Dnfd ? ®cbcn @ic mir gefdltigft cin tDenig Jintc. SBotlen 
@ic noc^ (any) mc{|r? ^^ l^dbc gcnug. ®ibt c« nit^tDtd ®emftfc 
in bicfcm Saitbc ? 

64. 

There is much fruit this year. Our gardener has many 
trees and flowers. Will you have a little meat or some 
vegetables? Have you mustard enough? I have salt and 
pepper enough. Our neighbor has much money; he is very rich. 
Give a littlef wine to this woman. This man has few friends, 
but he has many dogs and cats. There are many birds m this 
forest. How many physicians are there in your town ? Have 
you as many apples and pears as we ? We have not so many 
as you, but we have more plums and cherries than you. Charles 
has fewer friends than Henry. This tree has fewer leaves than 
that one. There are (finb) too many chairs in this room. Is 
(gibt) there more than one physician in this town? How few 
men are there that are contented I 



65. 

3)o« ^tM, the piece; *ba« IDtttjenb, the dosen; 
bic 5?laf(J^e, the ho'ttie; ber ^orb, the basket; 

bie Xa^tf the cup; bie Seinroanb, the linen; 



t lAUU is translated by Kcin, if it is opposed to great or larffe; but by 
Wenigf if opposed to mueh. 
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*bo3 ^fttttb, the pound ; ba9 3^of(^ntU(i^,the pocket-handkerchief; 

hit @Ile, the yard, ell; •ber $anbf(^u^, the glove; 
*bo« '^aax, the pau:; bad ?otl), the (half) ounce; 

bcr 3ott, the inch; ber ^djc, the cheese; 

bad §cmb, the shirt; bcr ©(^intcn, the ham. 

bic $al«binbc, the cravat; 

Ob8.— Thewoids ^fuub, 2o% %aax, !Du(jcitb, gug, 3^Vi and some other 
masculine and neuter nouns, when used as units of measurement, weight and 
computation are not declined. The preposition of, following any noun denot- 
ing measure, etc, is not expressed in German. 

SKcinc abutter i)at ber ^cnrictte brct ^aar |)anbf(^u^c, fcd;« 
^aar ©triimpfc, gtDci ©ufeenb ^cmbcn unb cincn torb S'irfd^cn gc^ 
fc^icft. On bicfcm goffer finb jct)u ©Hen ScimDanb, Dier 2a[(^cn:» 
tiic^cr unb fcd|^ ^atebinbciu aWcin Srubcr l}at gwci $aar ©c^ul^c 
unb cin ^aar ®ticfcl gctauft. 2Bir I}abctt bent grcunbe unfer« 
Dnfel6 gwanjig ^funb 3"*^^^ ^^'^ i^^^ d^ci\^^^ 2Bcm gefc^icft. 
®eben ©ie mir cin ©titd tftfe, eine gtafd)e S3ier unb ein mcnig ©enf. 
S6) f)abc ein ®la« ©ein getrunfen unb cin ©titd (Sc^infen gegeffcn. 
S3Bir l^Qben bei unferer i^reunbin cine SCaffc S^affce getrunfen. ®efaen 
©ic mir cin ®Ia^ aSJaffer unb ein ©tiid 3"<*^^- 2Weiue ©c^meftcr 
^fat gmci ^funb Sirfcften unb ein $fiinb *^flaumcn gefouft. SBir 
l^aben ein 'I)u<5enb ©tittle bci bent 2:ifd)Ier unferd Dnfete gelauft. 
Qif i)abe Don bent ®drtner einen Sorb ^(umen er^a(ten. iDiefed 
^au« ift gwanjig ^n^ l^ot^. 

66. 

The shoemaker has made a pair of shoes for Louisa and two 
pair of boots for William. We have drunk two glassei of wine 
and three glasses of beer. Give me a bottle of water and a 
little meat an(l bread. Will you have a piece of ham or cheese 7 
My aunt has bought a dozen of cravats, two dozen of shirts, 
and ten pair of gloves and stockings. How many shirts have 
you? 1 have three dozen. This linen is very fine; how many 
yafds have you bought ? I have bought twenty yards. That 
(ba^) is not enough for ten shirts. My uncle has given to 
Henry a penknife, twenty pens, two cravats, and a pair of 
gloves. Ferdinand has bought a pound of plums, six ounces 
of coffee, and two yards of ribbon. Will you have a cup of 
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coffee or a glass of wine ? Give me, if you please, a glass 
of water. My brother is six feet three inches high. 

67. 

3ebcr, Icbe, jcbcd, every, each; bit StVL^tl, the bullet; 

Wlcf^t, bad; bic grciinbin, the (female) friend; 

^iibldj, pretty; bcr Scorer, the teaclierr 

tobt, dead; ber SBcfl, the way, the road; 

beru^mt, renowned; bcr (Sngtanbcr, the finglishman; 

toeifc, wise; bag ?cbcu, the life; 

flotbeu, golden, gold (adj,); *ba« @d)ictfaT, the fate; 

filbcrn, silver (adj.); bad aJifibd^cn, the girl; 

lur;^, short, brief; ba« ift, that is. 

Oils. 1. — Indicative adjectives take no endings of declension: bet 
SJilann ifl gut 

2. Adjectives not predicative (that is connected with a noun expressed 
or understood) must take certain endings of declension either according to the 
WEAK or according to the strong scheme of declension. 

* 3. Tlie flTRONQ scheme of declension is the one by which the definite ar- 
ticle and the determinatives (btefer; iener, jcber, koeld)er) arc declined* It 
consists of the endings er, c, ^, cm, Clt. 

4* llie WEAK scheme consists of the endings e and en only: e for the 
nominative sing, of all genders and the accusative sing, feminine and neuter; 
en Sc>r all the other cases. 

5. The WEAK declension is used whenever any adjcctiye is preceiled by 
the definite article, or by a determinative (btefer^ etc;). 

Ifim, Sinff. bcr (btcfer) gute 3)i{ann; bad (biefed) gute Jhnb; 
Gen. *' bc« (bicfc«) guten 9Ronnc«, eta 
JVbm, Plur, bic gutcn SD^dnner, etc 

Qtbz^ §au§ Ijat ein £)ac^. S^hc ^ugel mad&t cm Sod^. ' (Sr ^at 
jeben JJrcuub ucrloreu. Qn jcbcr ©tabt gibt c^ cincn Slrjt. [X)cr] 
flutc §cinrid) ift franf. [Die] Heine ©op^ie ift fe^r ^iibf(|. Da^ 
arrae fiinb Ifat feine SKutter Derloren. 35a6 ift bcr l)6d)fte ^aum in 
unferm Oartcn. tHfette ift bic flei^icjftc t)ont unferu aJiagbcn. Die* 
fcr reic^c Sngtdnber wp^nt bei meinem Oufel. SSBo ^aben ©ie biefc 
flolbene 9?abe( gcfunbcn ? 3EBem ge^5rt biefc« groge $au« unb jener 
f(^one ®arten ? ^einric^ ift mit [bcm] Heinen Sari au^gcgangen. 
S35ir ^abcn geftern bei ber guten ©milie S'irfc^en gcgeffen, SBer 
lDol)nt in biefem fd)iJnen ©(^loffe ? S38ie ^ei§t biefe fd)dne ©luine ? 

i* Of after superlatives may be expressed by the genitive or the preposi- 
tion toon- 
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9Bo l^aben @te btefen \dfUi^ttn SSetn uitb biefe^ \d}ltd)it SRvot gefauft? 
!£)er l^ome uub ber Zi%cv fmb'bte ftartften £^tere« !Dad fittb bie gtucf^ 
(td))'teu Zaqt meine^ l^ebend. @eben @te biefem arinen Snanne eitt 
ttjcuig ©cin ! !Dcr 95atcr bicfe« Heincn aWdbc^eu^ ift tobt ©a^ ift 
ba^ @c^i(f fa( jiebe^ gro^cn 9}2anne6. !!)te fc^oneit ICorfer jene^ Sanbed 
finb berfil^mt. (Sr ^at mcincm g^^eunbc bie bcfteii 3iinnier in feincm 
^aufe gegeben. !Die @5^ne ber loeifeften S^dtet finb oft bumm (dall). 

68. 
Not every king is great and wise. Every year has twelve 
months, and every week seven days. We have seen books and 
pictures in each room. The diligent scholar is loved by every 
teacher. The new house of my brother is sold. I have read 
the long letter of your friend. He has spoken of the sad fate 
of this young man. The father of (the) little Henry is dead. 
The daughter of this old woman is sick. Give this Hower to 
my young friend (male and female). Which hat have you 
taken? I have taken my white hat. Which watch and which 
ring have you sold ? We have sold the silver watch and the 
gold ring. The short roads are not always the best.* Are 
there any lions and tigers in the cold countries of the earth ? 
The dresses of these young girls are too long. The fates of the 
greatest men are often sad. I have resided in the best houses 

of the city. 

69. 

Sttiw, Icinc, Icin, no (adj.); fein Rreunb, no friend: 

these are. bad (bted finb); the business, bad ©efd^aft. 

Obs. 1. — ^If adjectives are preceded by, the nominative siii^j:. or the nenter 
accusative sing, of tin, tein or of any possesRive (mem, betn, unfer, etc.), 
they arc declined after the stbonq declension, and take the endings of bteff r, 
bicje, biefc^: mcin gutcr ^oter, unfer gute« ^inb. 

2. if adjectives are preceded by any other case of cin, !ciu, mcin, etc., 
they are declined after the weak declension: metnc« gutcn ^atcrd, etc. 

Unfer ©iirtncr ift ctn gutcr Ttam. (Sure ©ttrtucrin ift eine gutc 
gran. (Smilie ift cin fc!|r gute^JJiiib. 9Bir t)abcn eineu gutcii 5?ater 
unb cine gute 3Kuttcr. ^einriii ^at ein fdiiine^ ^ferb uub eiucn 

* Adjectiveri whose nouns are understood, must be triinslated iis if the 
nouns were expressed. 
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ftl&ditcn ^unb- guife ^at groge 3^^"^' ^^^^ ^^^^ Kcinc ^anb imb 
ciucn ficiiicn gug. g^rbinanb ift mit ntcincm jungcren ©ruber au^gc* 
gaugeiu |)enriettc ift mit meincr altcren ©c^tDefter abgcrcift. ®ebcn 
(Sic blc|C« JSBrot cincm armen Sinbc! liDiefc^ gcbcrmcffcr gc^ort 
ciiicm tungcn 2)lannc, ber bci unfcrm 9iad)bar wo^nt. giibroig ift bcr 
®o^u cinc^ reic^cn ^aufmonn^. 9Bir l^abcn feincn guteii SBcin unb 
fcin gutc^ ©rot. 2Bcr l^at mcinc filbcrnc Ut)r unb meineu golbcncu 
9iing gcuommcn ? SBir l^abeu unfcrn bcftcn greunb Derlorcn. Sure 
Meinen ^iuber finb fe^r gut. S'S gibt biefe§ 3al)r fcinc guten ^ir* 
fc^en. SKein Dufel ^at feiue fdjbuften ^ferbe Derfauft. ©ift bu mit 
b ciuen ueueu @tief du jufriebeu? ^aft bu fd)on Don unfern guten 
^flaumen gegeffen ? Qti^ tjabc cin befferee ^ferb unb eincn gro^eren 
^unb, ote @ie. Sari ift ein l^itbfdjerer ilnabc afe §einricf). 

70. • 

Charles is a good boy. Emily is a pretty girl. That is a 
happy mother. That is a very good wine. Where is my little 
Henry, my good Louisa? We have a very rich uncle. William 
has an old father. Iron is a useful metal. The dog is a faith- 
ful animal. I have received a new umbrella and a gold watch. 
My neighbor has done much business (plural in German) this 
year. Give this bottle of wine to a poor man or to a poor 
woman. I have no friend in this town. Have you no good 
pens for this child ? Our best friends are dead. This joiner 
makes no good chairs. These are the tables and books of our 
youngest children. A horse is a more useful animal than a dog. 
Thou hast written a longer letter than I. 

Tl. 

55ortrcff(id|, excellent; ber glcig, the diligence; 

rotl)r red; bie <S?tatuc, the statue; 

Uebendmiirbtg, amiable; bad $ei*gniigeit, the pleasure; , « 

bcr aJlarmor, the marble; bad ^^Jopier, the paper; 

bic ©cfa^r, the danger; fiercttct (piist part.), saved. 

Obs. — If the adjective is not preceded by an article or any other deter- 
minative word, it is inflected after the ffTRONQ declension. 

$)ier ift gnter @cl)intcn, gute ©uppe unb gute^ ©rob. ^aben 
@te gute^ papier unb gute 2:inte ? ffiir I)aben fd^tcdjten SBein unb 
gute^ SBaffer getriiufcn. Unfer Oiirtner ^at t)ortrefftid)ed Obft. 
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Unferc 2)Zagb I)at guten Scuf, abcr \dfk6)ttn ^feffer gcfauft. Sbuarb 
ifat flutc grcunbe uiib niignrf|c 4Bud)cr. 2Keni Onfcf l)at fdionc ®dr* 
ten unb gro^e ^dufcr. Giier S'Jac^bar ^at trcue ^iinbc. O'otjaun, 
gcben @ic mir ciii ®la« ©affcr ! SBoHcu ®lc falter obcr marmcd 
SBaffer ? aJieine ©(i^mcftcr Ijat cin *poQr l)ubfrf)c ,^anbfrf)itf»e gefauft. 
$ari6 unb l^onbon finb fd}6uc ©tabtc. ^cinri^ l^at cin ^aar neuc 
©c^u^c cr^alten. gicbc ©cfjwcftcr ! ^ff) ^)^^c beincn ©ricf mit grogcm 
93crgnugcn gclcfcn. flarl ^at feinc 3tufgabc mit rotter 2^tntc ge^* 
fc^ricbcn. 

7-2. 

Have you any good mustard ? We have good bread and 
good meat. Your gardener has very fine flowers. These 
children have fine dresses. We have faithful friends, amiable 
brothers, and useful books.* Give me some better cheese and 
better bread. At (bei) this merchant's one finds pretty gloves, 
fine penknives, and good pens. Iron and silver are very use- 
ful metals. You have always excellent wine. My brother is 
not gone out, he has too much business (plur.). Henry has 
bought good paper and good ink. We speak of good coffee, 
of excellent fruit, and new dresses. You have done your 
lesson with great diligence. Poor friend, how little money 
have you made I This statue is made of white marble. He has 
saved the life of his friend with great danger. 

IS. 

S)er, bic, bo« cr jlc, the first; bcr, bte, bQ« Ut^tt, the last; 

bcr, bic, ba« gmcttc, the second; unartig, naughty; 

bcr, bic, bad brittc, the third; ber Xl^til, the part; 

bcr, bic, baS t>mtt, the fourth; bcr ©anb, the volume; 

bcr, bic, bas ^jmanjigflc, the twentieth; nur, only; bic ^taffe, the class. 

• 2)cr UncOicljlc ? what day of the month ? what (in order) ? * • 
bcr crftc 3anuar, the first of January; 
bcr SlJ^onat SKai, the month of May. 

Obs. — (1) The ordinals from 2 to 20 add tc to the cardinals; from twenty 
upwards they add fte. They decline weak, if preceded by the definite article* 
(2) Names of the months and the days of the week are masculine. 

• If an ordinal numeral is expected in the answer. 
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!I)er Jungc 3Kann ift fcl^r fleipig; cr ift bcr erftc in bcr fifaffc. 
^arl ift ber jwcitc; ^cinric^ ift bcr brittc; 3ol)anu ift bcr oicrtc; [bcr] 
Heine SCBil^cIm ift bcr fiinftc; ^aut ift bcr fccl)^S^tc ; 5r<^nj (Francis) 
ift bcr ac^tc; ©uftat) ift bcr ncuntc; [bcr]unarticjc Sbuarb ift bcr clftc 
imb [bcr]fautc gubnjig bcr Icfetc. 3^^^^ M** ^^^ fiinftc S^cil Don jel)n. 
giinf ift bcr t)icrtc J^cit Don jwanjig. Gin Jag ift bcr ficbcntc 
2^()cil cincr SBoc^c. !Dcn tDieuicIftcu I)vibcn mir (is it) l)cute ? SBir 
l^abcn ^cutc ben brcijc^ntcn obcr ben t)icr3cl)ntcn. 3ft cd nid|t bcr 
gtpangiflftc ? SDicin SSater ift ben britten Wlai obgcrcift, unb ben jct)n- 
ten !t)cgcmbcr angcfommcn. §abcn ®ic ben crften nnb gtociten 
4Bonb ? Qd) l^abc nnr ben crften. 

U. 

Louisa is the first in the class; Pauline is the second; (the) 
little Josephine is the third; Emily is the fifth; (the) pretty Sophy 
(®opf)ic) is the ninth; Jane is the fifteenth; (the) naughty Caro- 
line is the last. Three is the sixth part of eighteen. A week is 
the fourth part of a month; and a month is the twelfth part 
of a year. What day of the month is it (have we) ? It is to- 
day the eleventh or the twelfth. We (are) departed on tlie 
second of May and arrived on the sixteenth. Which volume 
have you taken ? Have you taken the third and the fourth ? 
I have only taken the third. 



bcr etc. bctnc, ) 

ber etc. bcinigc, > thine; 

bcincr, c, c«, ) 



15. 

2)er, (bte, ba9) meine, ) 

bcr, (bic, ba«) mcinigc, Y mine; 

mcincr, mcinc, mcinc«, ) 

bcr fcinc, etc., his; bcr iljrc, etc., here; bcr unfcrc, unfrigc, etc., cure; 
ber cure, etc., (3^re, 3^rige), youre; bcr i^irc, etc., theire. 

<&d))Derf difficult (hard), heavy; Uid^t, easy (not difficult), light (notheav]^); 
ber (bo«) ?0^n (sing.*), th^ wages (plur.). 

Obs. — (1) Mne^ thine, etc., if used predicatively (after bin, bi(l, \\t, finb) 
are rendered by mctn, bctn, etc., without article and ending: ^a9 ipaud 
ift mctn, btc ^ufer finb mctn, the house is mine, the houses are mine. — 
(2) 2)cr meinc, ntcintgc; bcr bcinc, etc., are used, if a noun, previously men- 
tioned is understood: !Dctn ^aud ifl grbgcr, aU bad mcme (meinic}^ or a(d 
mcincd. These expressions are also used predicatively, but with peculiar 
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meanings (which may be orally indicated by the teacher). — (3) !2)er metne, 
ber mcimge^etc. decline weak: Gen. bed meinen (memigcn); Plur. biemeincn 
(meintgen), etc. SHetnec, beinec^ etc., decline stronq: Gen, meincd; DaL 
mcincm; Flur, meinc. 

35icfc^ ®u^ ift mcin. !Dicfc gcbcrn finb nid^t bcin, !Diefc Ufjr ift 
unfcr. Dcin 35atcr ift grower ate bcr meinigc, SUlcinc SUlutter ift flcincr 
ate bie bcine. Uiifcr Suc^ ift niifelid^cr ate ba^ Sl^rige. 3)?cin 
©ol^n ift nid)t fo alt ate bcr bcinigc. Sucr ^fcrb ift jiingcr ate ba* 
unferc. Unfere SUcfjcr finb nix|5lid)cr ate bic curigcn. 3Kcin S3atcr 
l^at f eiiic U^r ucrlorcn ; ^cinric^ Ijat aud) bie feiuige Dcrlorcn. OKcine 
Scftweftcr ^at bic i^rc t)crtauft. SKcIn S3atcr l^at bcineu IBricf unb 
ben mcincn gelefen. 3Kcinc jante .Ijat i^rcu ®artcn unb ben unfrigcn 
ocrtauft. §at bcin S3ruber mcincn ©todf ober fcincn gcnommcn? 
§at yuife mcincn gingcr^ut ober i^ren gcfunbcn ? '©cine Sluf gaben 
finb Icid)tcr ate bic mcinigcn. 2)icfe bourne finb ^ol)cr ate bie 
unfercn. ^n unfcrcr ©tabt finb mc^r 3lerjtc ate in curer. Sarte 
Sitb ift gut; aber bcinc« (bcin^) ift Dortrcfflic^. 3)?cin ©ruber ift 
grower, ate bciner. Unferc Slufgabc ift f(^mcrcr at^ cure. @r l)at 
mcincm ©ruber mcl^r 2(cpfcl gegeben, al^ beincm. S3ir gebcn imfcrcr 
3Kagb l^o^ercn So^n, ate it)r bcr eurigcn. 

This basket is mine; these gloves are ours. The city is 
ours. My thimble is as fine as yours. Your umbrella is not 
so large as mine. My son is more diligent than thine. My 
friend has sold his house and mine. My sister has eaten 
her apple and thine. Has Louisa taken my pen or hers; my 
pencil or hers ? Henry has read my books and yours. Your 
sisters are younger than. ours. We speak of our friend and of 
yours. Is my room smaller than thine ? I have promised a 
book to your son and to mine, to your daughter and to mine. 
I speak of my tasks and of thine. This castle belongs to my 
uncle and to yours. What wages are higher, yours or mine ? 
Are your last lessons harder or easier than ours ? Are thy 
bullets heavier or lighter than his ? Emily's room is prettier 
than mine, but mine is larger than hers. Are the wages of 
the Englishman higher than thine or those of the Italian ? 
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77. 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn, er, he; fie, she; .c«, it; fit, tliey; 

Ace i^n, him; ftt, her; e«, it; fie, them. 

3fl, yes ; ncin, no (answering particle). 

,^^* For the use of the gender see No. 41. 

^abcn ®ic mcincn ©tod? Qa, idf ^abe i^u. §abcit @ic mcinc 
Uijx ? $rectn, ic^ I}abc fie nid|t. ^abeii @ic mcin SKcffcr ? ^d^ l)abc 
c^ nic^t. ^abeit @ic meinc ©d^u^c ? 3^a^ id) ^abc fie. SBo ift meiu 
^unb ? Qd) l^abc i()n uid)t gefe^en. SBcr I)at meiue gcber genommen ? 
!l)ein ^rubcr ^at fie genommen. SBo I)aft bn biefe^ Jafd^entuc^ ge* 
f iinben ? ^d) l^abe e^ in O^rem ^ii^i^cr gcfnnben. i)icfe 3Soget 
finb fe^r fd}on. SJon mem {)aft bu fie crl)alten ? !Deine ©djiDefter 
ift fc^r fiei^ig; meine abutter licbt fie fel^r. ^aben ©ie meinca 
Ol^eim gelannt? Qi) tjabt i^n nic^t gefannt. !iDie^ ift ein uiitjIic^e^J 
33ud) ; l}Qben ©ie e« fc^on getef en ? 2Bo ift mein 8ingeri)nt ? ^d) 
l)abtti}n Qi)xtx ©d^njeftcr gegebcn; fie ^at ii)n Derioren. ^at^emanb 
meine Oabel genommen ? ilarl ^t fie genommen. SBcm \)at ber 
(Sartncr alle bief e 53Inmen gefdjidf t ? Sr ()at fie S^xtx SKutter ge* 
f d|i(f t. ^aben ®ie biefe Uljr fUr ^fjren 53rnber ge!anf t ? Stein, id^ 
i)abe fie nid^t fnr i^n gefanft. §aben @ie eine fiir ^^re ©c^mefter 
gefanft? 9icin, ic^ ^abe feine U^r fiir fte gefonft. 

78. 

Has the tailor brought my coat ? Yes, he has brought it. 
Hast thou already done thy lesson ? I have not yet done it. 
Have you seen my new room? No, I have not yet seen it. 
Where hast thou bought these pretty rings ? I have bought them 
in Paris. 1 have received a letter from ray aunt, have you 
read it? Have you already seen the king? I have not yet 
seen him. You have a good pen; give it to my sister. Where 
are your gloves ? I have lent them to your aunt. Where is 
your umbrella ? Give it to this child. My aunt is dead; did 
you know her? What books have you there? Have you read 
them? Where is thy dog? My father has sold it. Have you 
received any letters for your father ? No, 1 have received no 
letters for him. Have you bought these books for your mother f 
No, I have not bought them for her. 
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FerftiA Ihrue: 14 bin QftOffen, I havo been; 
bu bift geioefrn, thuu b«Bt been; 
er ifl Qdoejen, be boD been; 
kotr ftnb ({emefen, we bave been; 
iftr feib gemefen, you bave been; 
fie fmb getoejen, tbey bave been. 

2)er ^trr, tbe gentleman; ber Smorgtn, the morning; 

bad grciuletn, tbe ^unmarried) lady; eitt ^alber, cine (albc, ein fyitbt^, 

bie 2)ame, the lady (married or half a, one half of; 

iiuniurried); Diertel, quarter, (one) fourth of; 

jufamnien, together; ciitmai, once; 

^eutr, to-day; jtucimal, twice; 

glil(fli4, happy, sucoesBful; breiinal, tliree times; 

lange (adv. of time), long, a long Oiemtal, four times; 

time; niemaU, iitr, ne\er 

Obs.— (1) The nouns ^r, %tan, grautein are used as titles and ad- 
dresses (Mr., Sir, Madam, Mrs , Miss). Mr. uiid Sir are translated by ^rr; 
Mrs. by ^xaVi;Madam by the French SRabame, if a mau-ried lady is addressed. 
In the address of an unmarried lady graitlein is used. Jfoc is translated by 
graulein. — (2) If ^err is used before the names of persons spoken cf^ it is de- 
clined with or without the article; in the plural the article must always be 
used, and mostly in the genitive singular. — (3) ^w takes in all cases of the 
singular n, and in all cases of the plural en- — (4) The words ^rr, ^xau, 
^raulein are used idiomatically, if relatives or friends of the person addressed 
are spoken of without mentioning their names: 3^r ^XV grcunb (your friend); 
3bt ^err SJatcr, ©ruber, @o^n; 3^rc grau STOuttcr; 3ftr grfiufein eti^toeflfr* 

(5) QT after fractions is generally not translated, the following noun, if 
the numerator of the fraction is more than one, being placed in the plural : 
btet totertel (SQcn (but bret k)tertel $fuub. See No. 65). 

SBcr {ft l)icr gcmcfcu? §crr SUioU ift t|ier gcwefcn; cr l^at bicfcd 
©tt^ flebraci^t. Sift bu bci bcm Sdju^niodjcr getuefen ? Q6) bin 
l^cute bci 3]^rem (Scl)u^ma(j^cr gcrocfcn; cr l)ot 3^rc ©ticfcl fc^on qc^ 
mad)t 955o fcib i^r bicfcn aJiorgcn gctpcfcii? 933ir finb bci im|crm 
f^cunbc ^arl gcwcfcn, tt)cld)cr fcftr franf ift. S)icfcr §crr ift brci 
Oa^rc ill 933icn gcmcfcn, unb fcinc SSriibcr finb fct)r langc in Sonftan* 
tinopcl gcwefcn. !Du biftnic^t flcigig gcmcfcn, bu l^aft bciuc Slufgabcn 
noc^ nid^t gcma(^t. ^c^ bin gcftcrn bci ^xan 9tobcr gctoefcn; fie ift 
cine fc^r licbcn^wUrbige !Damc. 3ft grtlulein Smilic oft in biefer 
@tobt gcipcf en ? ®ic ift f(^on brcimal {)ier gcmcfcn. §abcn ®ic 
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|)errn ®d|oII gcfannt ? Q6) l)abc i^u in SJcrlin gcfannt; tpir finb oft 
guf ammen au^gegangcit. Sic lange finb (gic in SDiabrib gerocfen ? 
^d) bin nnr ein l)a(bcd 3"^^^ ba gcnjefcn, aber ic^ bin brei oicvtcl 
Qa{)vt in ^ari^, nnb cin tjicrtel 3^af|r in SBicn gcmcfcn. §abcn Sic 
bte ^crrcn 9?oKet fc^on gcfc^cn? ^^a, 2Kabamc, id) l)abc fie gcftern 
5)ci cinem mcincr gTCunbc gefel)cn* 3ft mcinc SKuttcr ^icr gcnjefcn ? 
9iein, fmcin] graufein; id) t|abc ^l^rc grau 9»nttermcftt gcfc{)cn; 
aber 3l)r $crv SSatcr unb 3^r ^err ©ruber finb biefen SJKorgen ein* 
mat t)icr gciuefcn. 

80. 
Has [there] been anybody in my room ?, Yes, your son has 
been there. Has the tailor been here? No, he has not 
yet been here. Hast thou been at the joiner's ? No, I have 
not yet been there. We have many flowers; we have been in 
the garden of Mr. NoUet. Have you also been at Mr. Moirs ? 
My brother has never been more contented than to-day; he 
has received from his uncle a beautiful gold watch, and half a 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs. How long have you been in 
Paris? We have been there six months. These gentlemen 
have done much business (plur.); they have been very success- 
ful. Are Messrs. N. already departed for Cologne? They are 
departed this morning with their uncle; I have seen them at 
Mrs. Sicard's. Has Miss Louisa been here to-day? No, Madam, 
your sister has not been here; I have seen her three quarters 
of an hour ago at your brother's [house]. Give me half a yard 
of (Don) this linen. Have you ever known my father? Yes, 
I have seen him three or four times at your sister's, 

81. 

bnperfeci Tense: td^ toar, I was; 

bu marfl, thou wast; 
cr toav, he was; 
ttJir tt)orcn, we were; 
i^r toaret, you were; 
fie iDorcn, they were. 

(S^cmate, formerly; bie Gd^utc, the school; aU, when. 

Obs. —When a clause begms with aU^ wherif the verb is placed at the end 
of the clause. 
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SBo iDarft in bicfeit SWorgcn ? Qdj tear bci mcincm SScttcr, iDcIc^cr 

t)on t^ranffurt angefommen tft. 3)ltin ^ruber unb ic^ maren bci beu 

ncm 35atcr. 3^rc lantc war fct|on abgercift. §err a)?on loar el)c* 

mate fc^r rcic^; cr ^at fcit jc^n ^a^reii Did tjcrlorcn. 9Barcn <Bit 

nod^ nirfit bci ^crrit fSlaUt) ? ^d) bin gcftcrn ha gcwcfcn, abcr cr 

tuar au^gcgangen. SBic att toav 3^r $>crr ^rubcr, ate cr in Sotii 

war? Sr war ncunjclin obcr jwanjig ^al^rc alt. 9Bir warcn nid)t 

jufammcn; cr war fn fioln unb id) war in !DUf[cIborf. 9Wcinc 

©c^wcftcm Worcn tangc in Sriiffcl bci §crrn 5HoUct. SBarum fiub 

©ic gcftcrn nic^t gcfommcn ? ^i) war gcftcrn franf. SBarcn bicfc 

$crrcn immcr fo rci(^ ? $>abcn Sic immcr f o Dicic grcunbc gc^abt ? 

©arft hu bicfcn STOorgcn in [bcrj ®c^ulc? Qi) bin ^cutc nict|t in [bcr] 

©c^u(c gcwcfcn. Qi) wcu: in [bcrj @tabt, ate @ic gcftcrn bci mctncm 

SSatcr warcn. 

82. 

I was formerly much happier; I was young and strong. 
Wast thou always as contented as to-day ? My father was 
formerly very rich. My sisters were very ill yesterday. How 
old were you when you were in France ? I was fifteen years 
and six months old. Was my room open when I was in school ? 
No, but the windows were open. This girl was much prettier 
when she was young. John and William were always your 
friends. Were you not at my brother's when you were in 
town ? I have known your father when you were still a child. 

83. 

Imperfed Tenu: ic^ ^atte, I had; 

bu l^atteji, thou hadst; 
er ^atte, he had; 
Wir flatten, we had; 
i^r ^attct, you had; 
fte fatten, they had. 

^it (Slttvn, the parents; {e^t, now; 

ber eine, the one; ber anbere, the other. 

0b8. — (Sin and anber, when not followed by a noun, declme weak or 
STRONG, according to the rifles for ordinary adjectives* 

S)u l^attcft gcftcrn cincn ncucn §ut; l^aft bui^n 6cr(orcn? 5)cr 
ftut, belt iff) gcftcrn ^ntte, gc^cirt mcincm 4Brubcr. 3^r. l^attct tjictc 
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grcunbe, at^ il^r nod^ {ung loarct; toarum l^abt i^r iefet fo mcnlgc? 
asir ^aben me^r greunbc at^ i^r. SKcin Dnfel l^at attc ^fcrbc, bic 
cr c^cmal^ ^attc, uerfauft. Qd) ^attc j\pci ©djipcftcrn; bie cine wax 
in SBicn, bic anbere in SBerlin; ^aft bu fie gefannt? Qd) ijobt bie^ 
jenige gefannt, bie in Berlin loar; ^attc fie nic^t jtoci Zbdjttx? 
fatten @ie nirfit Dicr §dufer in bcr @tabt? ®ie ^aben 9te(^t; aber* 
ic^ ^abc jtt)ci t)OH biefen f)dufern uerfauft; id^ l^atte in bem einen ge^ 
\x>o^nt, nnb mein ^rubcr in bem anbern. 

I had formerly little money; but I am now richer than you. 
You were fAaci in German. See No. 17) wrong, my dear friend; 
but your brothers were right. Nobody had any money for my 
brother when he was in Cologne. Did you have (had you) your 
lessons when you were yesterday in school ? No, I was sick;* but 
my brother had all his lessons. Hadst thou still thy parents when 
thou wast in Boston ?. Where had you your books when you 
were in the house of your sister ? My brother had them in his 
room. We had few friends when we were in Berlin, but we 
had many when we were in Cologne. Where are the little 
dogs which Miss Emily had when she was at your mother's ? 
She has sold the one, and the other is dead. How many 
servants had you when you were in France ? What had you 
in your hands when you were in your room ? I had a piece 
of sugar in the one hand, and two little bullets in the other. 

85. 

yom, \6^, I; bu^ thou; er, he; fie, she; ed, it; 

ycU. mir, tome; bit, to thee; i^m, to him; il^r, to her; tl^m, to it. 

LifinUives : (aufen, to buy; t^un^f to do; 

t>erfaufen, to seU; ntad^en^f to make, to do; 

geben, to give; (efen, to read; 

lei^en, to lend; fc^en, to see; 

fd^tetben, to write. 
SBa(4fani, watchful; bie 3^itr the time; 

Sufi ^abtn, to have a mind; bie (SUtt, the kindness. 

*ber %ltakt, the dollar; 
'3(Si tann, I can; bu fannfl, thou canst; er lann, he can; wtr louneu, we 
caoi Y^r tSnnt, you can; fie fonnen, they can. Ir^.: tdnnen, to be able. 

t SD'^adjen and t^un are thus distinguished in German: t§un is to act for 
any purpose; madden, to act for the production of a work. 
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Obs.— (1) All Gennan infinitives end in n (moeily in en}.— (2) English 
infinitives with to must generally be rendered by Gterman infinitives with git. 
If the English infinitives lose their sign to, the German corresponding iufini- 
tive is generally employed without gu: id^ tann lefen, lean read; xd^ ^abe Jtt 
t^un, / have to do. — (3) The German infinitive is placed last in the ordinary 
sentence, but so that it precedes the p:i8t participle, if there is one. 

(4) The EInglish objective case (me, thee, him, etc.) must be translated 
by the German dative^ if we may supply the preposition to : Give me (to me) 
your pen, gebcn @ic m i r 3^rc gebcr. — (5) Personal pronouns in the accusa- 
tive or dative (without prepositions), must generally be placed before the 
accusative or dative of substantives, and before all other adjuncts of the verb. 

Sonnft bu mir bicfc^ Suc^ Ici^cii ? ^c^ fann bir bicfed 33ud^ 
ni6)t Iciftcn; c^ gcljort mcincm SScttcr ^cinric^. SBer lann biefcn 
Sricf Icfcn? Qd) fann i^n tefcn; cr ift fct(r gut 9cfd)riebcn. SSir 
fonuen biefen SRorgen nic^t fd^retben. SBarum lonnt i^r nid)t [c^rcU 
bcu ? ©ir ^abcu fcinc Xintt. fiomicn ©ie mcinem ©ruber O^re Uf|r 
tcit)cu ? Q6) lann il)m nieinc U^r nidjt lcU)cn, id) ^abc fie bem^crru ®. 
t)er!auf t. ig)abcn ®ie meincr ©c^ipefter eine geber flegcbeu ? 3d) l^abc 
i^r leinc 5^ber flegeben, §aben ® ie !i?uft, biefcn §unb ju faufen ? ^c^ 
^abe feinc 8uft, t{)u gu faufen; er ift nid)t tpad)fam. f)at 3^r ©ruber 
^eute nid|te gu tt)un ? gr t(at brei ©ricf c ju fc^reibcn. SOBir ^aben 
no(^ jtt)ei Slufgaben gu mad|en* 34 ^^tt^ flcftern bad iBcrgniigett, 
Q\)X grdutein ©d^wefter gu fe^en. ^aben ®ie ^dt, biefen ©rief gu 
lefen ? S^ l^abe jefet !cine ^tit, iijn gu lefen, ^onnen ®ie mir einen 
SRegenfc^irm geben? 3c^ lann 3^nen Icinen gebcn, ic^ f^abt nur 
einen. 3^r ^err ©ruber t|at bie ®iite, mir ben feinigen gu lei^en. 
©inb ® ie geftern bei meincr lante gewefen ? 5Rein, ic9 tear geftcm 
nic^t bet if)r; ic^ l^atte gu Diele ©efc^afte. 



86. 

Can you do that exercise? Yes, lean (do it); but my 
brother cannot (can it not do). Will you (SJJoIIcn ®ic) lend me 
your penknife ? I cannot lend thee my penknife; my sister has 
taken it. Have you given a pen to my cousin ? Yes, I have 
given him one. Hast thou sold thy. dog to my sister ? I have 
not sold her my dog. Canst thou not lend me twenty dollars ? 
I cannot do it to-day. We can read this book. These gentle- 
men cannot write their letters; tlicy have no paper. Hast 
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thou a mind to buy a pair of boots ? Has your brother a mind 
to sell his ring ? Had you the kindness to give a glass of water 
to this poor man? My friend had the pleasure to see his 
parents. I had no time to read all these letters. My father 
had the kindness to buy me a gold watch. Hast thou seen it ? 
I have not yet seen it. Have you been with Ferdinand to-day? 
1 have been with him this morning. 

SI. 

Kofii, totr, we; i^r (®ic), you; fic, they; 

J>aL und, to us; eu^ O^neit)^ to you; ilfatn, to them. 

ge^cn, to go; fcin, to be; 

(ommen, to come; tocnn, if; 

trinlcn, to drink; unwo^t, unwell; man, one; 

effen, to eat; bad Ungliicf, the misfortune; 

(aben, to have; bad ^^aar, the pair, the couple. 

td^ lutH, I will; bu tvillft, thou wilt; er loiS, he will; iDtr loollen, we will; 
i^r tDoUt, you will; jtc tootitn, they will. Inf,: tooUtn, to be willing, 

Obs. — Clauses introduced by tDenn require the verb to be placed last in 
the clause; the same as in relative sentences (No. 45). 

SBiMft bu mit mir gc^cu ? Qd) tann nic^t mit bit gc^cn, i(^ l^abc 
Icinc 3^'^' 3^) ^^tt bir tin f^onc^ Surf) tcil^en, iDcnit bu flci^ig bift. 
^ann bcin ©ruber l^cute nic^t fommcn? gr l^at feine 8uft gu fommcn; 
er ift untool^I. Sir toottett ici^t imfere ^(ufgaben madden. SEBoUen 
@ic tin ®lad min trinfcn? 5Rciu, abcr id) witt cin etttdf glcifc^ 
obcr Safe effen. SBoMen ®ir eiu tpenig ®cnf uub .@alj ? Sonucn 
@ie un« biefcn ©anb leil^eK? ^c^ lann 3^nen btefen SSanh nid^t 
lei^en, mein ©ruber xoiU xijn l^aben. SKau tann nid)t ungtucflic^er 
fein, aU biefer junge aJlann; er t|at feine gttern unb feine ©riibcr imb 
©c^iDeftcrn tjerloren. 2Ber tt)itt biefeu Sl^fel ? Qd) toiU i^n ^aben. 
SSad looUt i^r {efet tt^un ? SBir tooUtn tin ^aar ©riefe fdireiben. 
Q6) tt)ilt euc^ einen Sorb ffirfdien geben, wemt if|r flei^ig fein iDottt, 
SBolIen ®ic bie ©iite l)aben, mir eine 9iabel gu geben ? ^c^ l)abe jetjt 
fciue, id| !ann Q\}ncn feine gebeu. ^aben @ie ^tit, mit un^ ju 
gel^en ? ^c^ ^abe feine ^cit, mit Q\)ncn gii gel)en. 

88. 

What hast thou to do ? 1 have nothing to do. Wilt thou 
read this book ? Yes, 1 will read it. How is (SBa^ mad)t') thy 
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brother ? He is unwell, he cannot come. Where can one buy 
these tine penknives ? One can buy them at our neighbor's. 
Will you give us a little ink? Can your sister lend us her pen- 
knife ? What do these gentlemen want (what will these etc. ) ? 
These ladies will buy an umbrella. One cannot be more un- 
happy than I [am], one cannot have more misfortune than I. 
Give us something to drink. What will you [have] ? Will you 
have wine or water ? Have I not lent you my cane ? No, you 
have not lent it to me. Where are your brothers ? I have sold 
them my dog. These men are very rich;, all these houses be- 
long to them. 

89. 

Singular. Bat. mir, . { *^ JJ^Llf; ^^' {toJfe; 

• 5 Urn, t^r, il)m, to him, to her, to it; 

I ftc^, to himself, to herself, to itself^ to one's self. 

( Hn, fie, t9, him, her, it; 

( ftd^, himself, herself, itself, one's self. 



J t^ncn, to them (3^ncn, to you); 

( ftc^, to themselves, (to yourselves, to yourself). 



^- «"»' {ourselves; "»<*'{ ^o^ves; 

5 ftc, them {Bit, you); 
I ftd^, themselves, (yourselves, yourself). 

Infiniiwet. Past Partiapln. 

Soben, to praise; gelobt, pmised; 

fd^Iagen, to beat, to strike; gefc^tagen, beaten, struck; 

Wafc^eu, to wash; geroajdjcn, washed; 

ucrlc^n, to hurt; ttcrlefet, hurt;' 

fptelcn, to play; flefptelt, played; 

erlaubcn (with dat), to permit, to aUow; erlaubt, permitted, allowed; 

Dert^eibigen, to defend; t>ertbetbtgt, defended; 

be)d)u(btgen, to accuse; befc^utbigt, accused; 

cntfd&utbigcn, to excuse; cntfdjulbigt, excused; 

^anbcln, to act; gebaubelt, acted; 

rctten, to save; gerettet, saved; 

fpred)en, to speak, to talk; gefprod^en, spoken, talked; 

id)ncibcn, to cut; gefc^nitten, cut; 
audfe^ti, to expose; * au^efe^t, exposed; 

In %6^i nc^mcn (with Ace.), to take care of; in 2ld^t genommen, taken care of. 
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2>cr Slbbocat, the lawyer; ba« ®cfd^ id, the ability; bcr SDlhlt^, the courage; bic 
@eifc, the 8o.ip; bcr '3toub, the dust; bie ^rmcc, the army; bcr 35cri)ad)t, the 
suspicion; twrjtd^ttg, cautious; unk)Or|tct)ttg, incautious; angene^m, pleasant; 
linangene^m, unpleasant; fo, thus; ba (conjunction), since; totii, because. 

Obs — (1) SGBcit and ba (since) require the following verb to be at the end 
of the clause (No. 45). — (2) Adjectives are generally preceded by their qualify- 
ing words or adjuncts: (Sd ifl mir angene^tit, it is pleasant to me. 

S)er ge^rcr l^at bic^ gclobt, xodi bu flcipig gciDcfen bift. ©ein 
©ruber ift ein bofcr ©nabe; cr {)at mid^ geftern gefd)Iagcn. §aft bu 
btc^ fd)on getvafdien? 34 ^^^^ tnid) noc^ md)t gmafc^en; aber 
^einrtd^ ^at fic^ fd)on feit etner ®tunbe gemafdien* S^ ^abt tntc^ 
f cute mit cincm aJRcffcr t)crle(5t. fiarl l)at fid) auc^ gefc^nitteu; er 
l^at mit feinem gebcrmeffer gefpiett, SBotteu ®ie un^ eriaubeu, in 
3f^rem ®arten ju fpieten ? ^d) xoiil ed euc^ ertaubeu, iDCun i^r bic 
©tumcn in 8[rf|t netimcn tt)oHt. ffiarum feib i^r I)cute nic^t au^gc* 
gangen ? ffiir moBcn m\^ in 2ld)t nc^mcn, tDcil tt)ir franf gcnjcf en fmb* 
Si^ ift Iciest, fic^ in Slc^t gu nc^mcn, wcnn man tjorfic^tig ift. Dicfer 
Slbtjocat I)at bic^ mit grogem ©cfc^idt t)crt{)cibigt. 35u t|aft Unrcd^t, 
bid^ ju t)crt{)cibigcn, ba bid) nod| ^Ricmanb bcfc^ulbigt i)at @d ift 
Unrcdjt, ftc^ ju t)ert{)cibigen, wenn man nic^t bcfc^ulbigt ift. ®ic 
lonncn fid^ nid)t cntfc^ulbigcn, [mcinc] ^crrcn; 9?icmanb fann fic^ 
entfc^utbigcn, bcr fo gc^anbelt ^at. gd fann 3^^ncn nid|t ft^wcr fein, 
t^eurcr grcunb, [id) ju entfc^ulbigcn, ba @ie tjtJUig (perfectly) 
9tcrf|t babcn. (g« ift mcincr ©^meftcr fe^r unangcnel^m, fid^ in bicfer 
®efa^r 311 fe^cn. 

90. 
It is very pleasant to me, to hear you speak thus. It is 
easy for (to) you to accuse me if I cannot defend myself. Hast 
thou hurt thyself, when thou wast in my room ? I have not 
hurt myself, but William has hurt himself with his fork. How 
can you permit yourself to hurt the trees in my garden ? Thou 
art right to take care of thyself, since thou hast been sick. 
These boys have struck me to^iay; but thy brother has de- 
. fended me with great courage. William's father has beaten 
us, because we have played in his garden. Children, I cannot 
praise you to-day, because you have not done your lessons. (My) 
gentlemen, you have not been wise; to excuse one's self if one 
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is not accused^ is incautious. Charles had cut himself when he 
was in your garden. Will you give mc some soap and water ? 
I will wash myself, and clean myself of the dust. Why have 
you not been in school, children ? We have already excused 
ourselves with (bci) the teacher. Our array is lost, it cannot 
save itself. These men have exposed themselves to a great 
danger. You have exposed yourselves to(a)grave {]d)XOcv) sus- 
picion, since you have taken what does not belong to you. 

91. 

©ogcn (past part, gefagt), to say, to eincn ©cjutft mac^cn, to pay a visit; 

tell; fo(ci)cr, {olc^c, folc^c* (strong declcn- 

fd^icfen, to send*, sion), such; 

glauben (past. part, gegkttbt), to be- feinblic^, hostile; 

lieve; bort, there (at that place); 

tmffen, to know; bie ^Ianntfd)aft, acquaintance; 

t>crfprc(^cn, to promise; bcr geinb^ the enemy; 

filrc^tcn (past. part, gefftrt^tet), to be bag, that (conjunction); 

afraid; Wit^, toad, all that, everything that; 

ftd^ tuetgem (past. part, geweigert), to iRid)td, toad, nothing that. 

refuse); 

If^. ntiiffen: id^ mug, I must; bu ntugt, thou must; er mug, he most; toir 
mflffcn, we must; ifjr mugt, you must; fie milffen, they must. 

I fuive been in New York for a year, xdj bin [f 4 on] f e 1 1 einem 3a^r 

in yitm aorf. 

Obs. — (1) Clauses, introduced by bag require the verb to be at the end of 
the clause (No. 45). — (2) The indefinite pronoun man is only used in the 
nominative, and is translated by one, by the indefinite /^opfe or by they: yian 
mug fagen, one (they) mud toy. Often man may be rendered by an English 
passive construction: man glaubt, U is believed. —(3) The accusative of personal 
pronouns generally precedes the dative. 

S^ennen ®ic mir f agcn, tt)o f)err aRott tpo^nt ? Qi) famt [c«] 
Qijntn nidfit fagcn. SyoHen ®ic mir biefc gcbcr Ici^cn ? 3^ lann 
fie O^ncn nidft Ici{)cn, fie 9cf)ort mir nict|t. Qd) mu§ ^cutc bem 
grdutcin ®. cincn S3cjucf| madien; fie ift geftent mit i^rer 3Kutter an* 
gefommen. a)iugt bu fc^on flel)en ? SBo finb meine Sc^u()c ? pat 
bcr ©d)ut)mad)cr fie nod) nic^t gebracf)t? 9?ein, er mU fie bir in einer 
©tunbe frfiid en. ffiie fannft bu [e^] n)ifien ? Qx fjat [e«] mir ge^ 
fagt. £)ein ©ruber mu§ noct| feine 2lufgaben mac^en. S33ir miiffen 
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aHc« tftm, xoa^ imfcm (Sttcrn unb 8c^rcm ongencl^m Ift ^l^r niugt 
meinen aScttcr bcfu^cn; er ift fcit brei SBoc^cn Irani* .g)einricl^ uub 
©ill&clm miiffcn Dicic 33ucf|er ^abcn. ""Man mu§ nic^t au«gct)cn, 
tocnn man Irani ift 3)2au inu§ fid) nic^t t)ert{)eibigcn, tocnn man 
nid^t bcfcfiutbiflt ift (Sic muffen nic^t SlUc^ fltaub^, »a^ man ^'^nen 
faqt @ic miiffen fid| nic^t fotc^cr ®cfa^r au^fcfcen, aJlan glaubt, 
bag bie $reu jcn bic feinbUd)c armcc gcfditagcn t|abcn. SDian fagt, 
bag bcr geinb fic^ nic^t fangcr Dcrtticibigcn lann. SKan glaubt m(i)t, 
ba| bu bie^ ^nd) gefct|ricbcn l^aft ®ic miiffen fid) in Slc^t nc^mcn, 
xotnn ®ic in meinen ®arten ge^en tootten* ©ie miiffen ttjiffen, bag 
3^r greunb ^arl fic^ geweigert l^at, mir jenc Siidier gu fc^idten. 
SBarum l^aft bu bid^ geweigcrt, na^ SBien gu ge^en? Qd) ^abe mid^ 
ntd^t getoeigert, nac^ 9Q3ien }u gel^en; aber id^ mug furd)ten, bag id^ 
bort leine ©efdjiafte madden lann. 2Bir l^aben un^ genjeigert, bir unjer 
^au^ ju Derlaufen, Weil e^ filr bidfi ju grog ift. SSBir finb fdf|on feit 
t>xtx aSot^en in ber ©tabt, aber Sfliemanb ^at un^ einen Sefudi ge* 
mac^t 

92, 

My friend had the kindness to send mo a basket^ cherries. 
You have not yet sent me my book. Who has taken my pen ? 
I cannot tell (it) thee. This penknife belongs to my brother; 
thou must give it to him. Charles will not lend me his um- 
brella. Why will he not lend it to thee ? One must not pay 
visits if one is unwell. One must promise nothing that one 
cannot do. One must never praise one's self. I can promise 
you a great pleasure if you will make the acquaintance of my 
friend; you must pay him a visit. I cannot believe (it) that 
you have such suspicion. It is said that you have been for 
two years in this country. It has been said that you have re- 
fused to pay a visit to your sick brother. We have not refused 
to write this letter, but we must be cautious in this affair (@e* 
fd|dft). Must we not be afraid that our friends have lost all 
(that) they have ? We will do nothing that can be unpleasant 
to you, but you must have the kindness to do what you have 
promised to us. 
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93. 

Present IndieaHve. Sin^f. U \^ lobt, I pmise, I am praigingf I do praise: 

2. (bii lobcft),* bu tobfl, thou praisest, etc.; 

3. (cr lobct), cr (obt, he praises; 
Plural. 1. mir lobcn, wo praise; 

2- (i^r lobct), i^r lobt, you praise; 
3. fie loben, they praise. 

Tn^fteratioe, Sing, (obe (bu), praise (thou) ; 
Plural, lobt (tl)r), praise (you) ; 

loben ®ic, praise (you) [for polite o mversation]. 

Stnben, to find; tt)iinfd)cn, to wish, to desire; 
fuc^en (with acc»), to seek, to look for; atbeiten, to work, to labor; 

iQO^nen, to dwell, reside, live; bad ^ud), the cloth; 

bnngeu, to bring; bte ©trage, the street; 

bcbaucrn, to regret, to pity; bcr 33ud)^finblcr, the bookseller; 

baucn, to build; 3ebermamv every body; 

rciten, to ride; Warf, sharp; 

tadeln, to censure, to blame; ganj, whole. 

Obs. — 1. The e in the endings of the 2d and 31 pers. sing, and 2d plural 
is always used if the infinitive ends in bcil or ten (pnben, arbetten). In verbs 
with infinitives in e(n and ern (tabeln, bebaucrn) the e of the ending is dropped 
in all persons, except the Ist pers. sing. 

2. The demonstrative pronoun <A/rf, used without a noun, and referring to 
something mentioned before, or pointed at, is rendered by the neuter bad or 
bled (instead of biefed). 

3. Mixe 1 fractions are placed wholly before the following noun: gtDci 
Utlb eine t)lerte( 'Sfttlit, two miles and a quarter. 

aSa^ fut^Ctt ®ic ? Qi) \ndjt mclnc gcbcr. fSltin ©ruber fud^t 
fciitcit ©Iciftift. ffitr [ucfjcn unfcm ^unb. !iDiefc ginbcr fud^cit 
tf|re ©iic^cr. 9330 f aufeu ® ic 3i)x papier ? SSBir Imifcn unfcr papier 

* The forms enclosed in parentheses are obsolete. 
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bet bcin S3iict|]^anbfer. ^d) finbe mcincn <Siod nx6)t Ser f)at 
mcinen ©todt gcnommcn ? Qd) glaubc, bag ^T^r ©ruber ifjn ge* 
nommen l)at. ^c^ liebe ble[en ^naben nicf|t; er ift immer unartig. 
!J)u liebft beinen ge^rer. ®ott liebt bie guteu 3Kenfd)en, ®ute Stiiu 
ber fieben i^rc Slteru. 3^ft t^ toaijx, bag 3^r Onlcl fein $au« ucr* 
fauft? SBie t^eucr oerfaufcn@ie bie (a) gtte tjon biefem Z\id)t? 
Sd) tjerfaufe bie (a) ^Stte biefem Judjed gu (at) Dier 2:f)alern. !Da6 
ift [e^r t^euen ginbeft bu nid^t, ^einrid^, bag bad fel)r tl^eucr ift? 
Sa, id) finbe e« fel^r t^euen SBir t)cr!aufen ober tjiel oon biefem 
Sludge. 3^ebermann finbet ed fc^on. ®d)i(fen ®ie mir brci unb einc 
^albcGMe! SBiff en ®ie, too i^ wol^ne ? 3a, ®ie tDo^iteit in ber 
^arteftrage. Qd) mug ttJilnfc^en/ bag @ie fid) ein tt)enig in %d)t 
ne^mem SBarum tabelt i^r eure greunbe? ^c^ fiirdjte, bag i^r nic 
O^ntanb lobt. SWcin JJreunb ^avl arbeitet ben ganjen !£ag; cr ift 
ein feljr fleigiger Snabe. 53ringe mir mcinen @to(f, SBill^etm; id) 
tt)itt audgel^en. 2eit|en ®ic mir gcfdlligft Qijx gebermeffer ! §icr 
l^aft bu t^, ober fdineibe Ud) nidjt; ed ift fd)arf. 



94. 

What are you doing? I am reading the book which your 
brother has lent me. You read too much. Why do you not 
write? I have already written three letters. My cousins 
never write. You always blame your cousins; you must not 
blame them. What art thou doing ? I am doing my exercise. 
What is thy sister doing? She is working. Can you tell lue 
where Mr. N. lives? He lives in (the) William street. Dost 
thou live with (bci) thy uncle? Iso, I do net live with 
him. We regret that thy father is sick. Do you know, that 
your uncle is building a new house? Where is your little 
brother? I believe that he is playing in the garden. I 
am afraid that thou playest too much, my son; thou must play 
less and work more. Has your brother found my watch? He 
finds all (that) he seeks. I can not excuse you if you are 
acting thus. Write this letter for me, if you please. Tell my 
'brother that he must go to Vienna with thee. Do not excuse 
thyself I I believe what thou sayest to me. My father wishes 
that thou ridest to the village, and buyest there ten pounds of 
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Bngar and twenty yards of linen. How much coffee have you 
bought ? Three pounds and three quarters. 

95. 

Iv^^feeL Indicative, k^ lobtf, I pmised, I dui pnuse, w:ik praifung; 

bu (obteft, thou praisedst, etc. ; 

ft (obte, he praised; 

iDir iohttn, we pnused; 

i^r iobttt, you praised; 

fie \obten, they praised. 
^ttd^m, to visit; antivorten, (with dat), to answer; 

t>crfu(^cn, to attempt, to try, to en- jrnben, to send; 
tobten, to kill; [deavor; fennen*, to know; 

beabftc^tigen, to intend; lernen, to learn; 

t>er(affen, to quit, to leave; begltiten, to aooompany; 

ftc^ begeben, to proceed, to betake amiiftren, to amuse; 

one's self; bet ^erfttd^, the attempt; 

benfen, to think; ber ^b, the death; 

ft(^ befd^afttgen, to occupy one's self; bte Sbft^t, the intention, design; 
brennen, to bum; bie $er{lfirfung, the reinforcement; 

rebcn, to speak; bic ^ei\t, the journey; 

bemerfen^to perceive; bie ^nfunft, the arrival^ 

^inreid^en, to be sufficient; bad @e\t>, the money; 

l^etfen, (with dat.), to help; bie ^o^nung, the residence; 

audfil^ren, to accomplish; ber ^oU, the messenger; 

erworten, to expect; bad Setter, the weather; 

anjeigen, to announce; tofi^renb, ** while. 

Obs,— 1. The imperfect ending is ete in regular verbs ending in ben, 
ten, gnen and d)nen (td^ rebete, arbeitete, ed regnete), except fenben and totn» 
htll, which generally form fanbte, toanbte. 

2. Tlie imperfects of bringen and bcnienare brad)te and bod^tc; of brennen, 
brannte; fenncn, fannte; nenncn, nanntc; renncn, rannte. 

3. 2BolIen forms regularly tt)olltc; !5nnen makes fonntc, and mftflen^ 
mu^te, both without softening the vowel. 3d) tooQte is translated by / was 
wiUing, I intended^ I was going to, I wished; 'x6) toottte Itic^t, / wm unwiUmg, 
I did not choose; td^ mugte, I was obliged to\ \6n fonttte, I could. 

4. If conjunctions that throw the verb to the end of the clause(baS/ a(8, 
toenn, ba, WtW, koalirenb etc.) precede their principal sentences, the verb of 
the latter is placed before its subject: 

i c^ g e I) c , wenn er fommt, I go if he comes, 
tuenn er fommt, g e ^ e id^ , if he comes, I go. 

* Bennett (to know) means 'to have an aeqwuntance with somebody or' 
something' ; )t)iffen, (to know) means 'to have a knowledge of something*' 
** SBcil^renb requires the verb to be at the end of the clause. 
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6. In this instance (Obs. 4) the prlncipAl sentence is often preceded by 
the adverb fo, which in that position cannot be expressed in English: ^enn er 
fommt, { ge^e id), 

6 Feminine nouns consisting of more than one syllable, except those 
in !unft and VLxi, take en in all cases of the plural, without softening the 
radical vowel. Fur feminine nouns in cl and er see p. 33. 

3fi) war in bcm Oartcn, at^ bein SJrubcr un« bcfudjtc, Slt« Soot^ 
Slbraljaiu giucotn tobtctc, xpax id) in ©cittfdilanb. ^d) luiinfc^tc 
bcinen Sruber in SBicti gii fel)cn, ba id) il)n in SScriih nic^t fe^cit 
lonntc. J)a i^ alle^ @elb ucrtoren l)atte, bcabfirf|tigtc idfi mcinc ll^r 
gu tjcrfaufcn. !Da id) ^ari^ ucrlaffcn muptc, fo iDoHtc id) mid) md) 
S)oIn bcgebcn. SBir madjtcu fcincu SScrfud) md) bcr ®tabt jit %tljm, 
tvdi e^ ben ganjcn iJag regnctc. SBcil 9iicmanb fur bcinen Sru* 
ber rebete, fo Derfuditcn n)ir [c§], i^n gu tjertl^eibigen, S33ir fpielten 
in bcm ®arten, tBaI}rcnb bein ©ruber in feincm 3i^wier orbeitctc, 
9Q3al)renb n)ir bei bir fpeiften, branntc unfer §au«. 2lfe tt)ir bic^ nid)t 
im ^aufc bemcrften, bac^ten n)ir, bag bu bid^ im ©artcn befc^dftigtcft. 
2Bcnn bu bid) tpcigerft, un« bcinc Slbfic^tcn gu fagen, fo JEonnen n)ir 
bir nic^t t|clfcn. 2)a§ bein ©ruber in unferer ®tabt n)o^nte, lonnte 
ic^ nic6t n)iffcn. 

I did not attempt to proceed to Paris since my money was 
not sufficient for the journey. We did not expect the arrival 
of thy brother, since it rained the whole day. Since my 
brother refused to help me, I could not accomplish my designs. 
Since my friends were afraid to come to (gu) us, we were 
obliged to visit them. We were expecting the arrival of your 
brother, when a messenger brought us your letter that 
announced his death. We could not yesterday come to town, 
because the weather was bad. Just (@erabe) because he was 
wrong, I did not answer him. Why did you not send your 
son, if you could not come to town? If you thought so of him, 
you did not know the man. My brother was learning his 
lesson while I accompanied Charles into the garden. While 
our house was burning, I amused myself with my friend 
William. That Henry did not choose to come, I could not 
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know. Since Mr. Davis was going to sell the house in which 
I lived, I was obliged to look for another residence. When 
we perceived the designs of the enemy, we sent reinforcements 
into the village. 



97- 

Future Indicative, t(^ Xotvbt lobeit, I shall or will praise; 1 am going to praise; 

bu n)tr|l loben, thou wilt praise; 
er toirb loben, he will praise; 
)T?tr )T?erbcn loben^ we shall praise; 
i^r werbct lobcn, you will praise; 
fie toerben loben, they will proiijc. 



%djt %a^t, a week; 

ttierjc^n Xage, a fortnight; 

bi«*, till, until; in /^njci bi« bret Xa* 

(jen, in two or three days; 
nod) cinntot, once more; 
micbcr, again; 
morcjcn, to-morrow; 
niogiid), possible 
bcr ^vicg, the war; 
bic 5(u9C(C(Jcnbeit, the affair; 



ber !S)tener, the man-servant; 
mitne^men, to t:ike along; 
anioinmen, to arrive; 
abreifen, to depart; 
^oren, to hear; 
regnen, to rain; 
bauern, to last; 
bleibcn, to remain; 
erfud^en, to request; 
t>ixlitttn, to lose. 



Obs. — (1) The FUTURB is formed hy the verb totthen as auxiliary, and 
the infinitive of the verb without gu. This infinitive in simple sentences 
must be placed at the end of the clause. The verb merben, not followed by 
an infinitive, denotes to become: {te n)erben greunbe, they become friends. — 
(2) ^uiU in the 2. and 3. pers. sing, and plur. is tranriated by the verb follen, 
which is irregular in the pres. indicative sing.: ic^ foil, bu foflft, cr fott. 
Shall in questions is translated by foflctt even in the first person: shall I come, 
foU i(^ f ommf n ? — (3) If Itmll etc. means to be witting^ to intend^ it should be 
translated by id^ W6L — (4) The interrogative adverb when is translated by 
koann. 

3fc^ »crbc bicfen Slbcub bad SScrgnilgcu I)abcn, mcinen Dnfel gii 
fe^eit. 34 toerbe bir bicfen ^ubfdjcn Siing gcbcn, ttcnn bu pci^tg 
fein totrft. ^einrt^ iDirb mir I)cutc cin ^aar fct|6ne ^anbfd)nf)c fan* 
fen. !J)c{ne ©^mcfter toirb gufricben fein, ttenn fie i^re Slufgabe gc* 



* SQ\^, if it id used as a conjunction has the verb at the end of the clau»e. 
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ntad^t ^at. ®cnn wit in 31. fcin loerbcn, toerbcn rove Did a3cr9ntt9en 
l^abcn. SBanit lucrbcn ©ie mic^ bcfuc^en? Qd) glaube, ba| wix Sic 
morgcn bcfiidjen wcrbcn, aReinc ^riibcr tBcrbeu ijcntt obcr morgcn 
auc^ fommcn, 6^ luirb meincm 9Satcr fc^r oiet SJcrguitgcn mac^cn 
(give), fie nodfi cinmal gu fcf|cn, Sann tDcrbcn @ic Severn grcmibc 
^Qrf f d^rcibctt ? 3^d) tt)crbc il)nt in ac^t bi^ t)icr je^n !£agcn f djrcibcn. 
SSBoHen ©ic bic OUtc l^aben, mir ba6 Snd) gu (i}idcn, toelc^cd ®ie 
mir t)erf|)rod)cn I)abcn? ^dj xotxbt e^ 3{)ncn [)cntc fc^idcn, grautcin. 
SDlein ©iencr iuirb e^ 3f|ncn bringen. 3^^ Srcnnb fcficint (seems) 
arm ju tt)crben. @oK id) ^t^ncn ie|jt ^clfcn, obcr foH id| int ®artcn 
arbeiten, bi^ @ie fertig (done) fetn njcrbcn? !Da bn bid^ morgcn 
nad) SBien bcgcbcn ttjirft, fo cr[ud|c ic^ bic^, meinen ©ol^n mitjunet)* 
men. Sleiben ®ie in ^Berlin, bi^ id) bort anf ommen ttcrbe ? 

98. 

Will you go with us? I do not believe that my father will 
allow (it to) me. Has the shoemaker brought my boots? No, 
he will bring them to you this, evening. What shall we do now ? 
We will go to town together (together to town). Will you 
have the kindness to lend me your horse ? I shall lend it to you 
with much pleasure. We shall play to-day in the garden of 
our uncle; he will allow us. This man is becoming rich. I 
hear that thou art going to depart for Germany; wilt thou not 
take along thy children? Mr. Nollet has (is) arrived who 
desires to speak with you. Tell him that I will not see him. 
My father will arrive here in [a] short time; will you visit him? 
Excuse me, I must depart in three or four hours. It will not 
be possible for (to) me to see him. Since the war will last iongcr 
than we expected, it will be better if we remain in the country. 
Will you accompany us if we go to town ? If your friend is 
losing so much money, he will soon become poor. What will 
your father say, if he hears that you are going to leave the 
country? I shall not write you again till I shall come (till I 
come) to Yienna. Will the weather be good or bad to-morrow? 
I believe that it is going to rain to-morrow. Shall I try it once 
more? Do not try it till you have spoken again with me. Do 
you know that our friend William is going to leave our town ? 
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When is he going to depart? I believe that he will deport in 
five or six days. If thou wilt (ttJiHft) bring me pen^ ink, and 
paper, I shall try to write that letter for you. 






99. 



Preaent Stdj^/undive, Sinff, i^ (obe, I praise (praised etc.); 

bu lobefl, thou praise (praisedst etc.); 
er lobe, he praise (praised etc.). 

PUir. toir lobm, i^r bbet, fte lobcm 

Imper/ed Subfunetive* td) (obte etc. (like imperfect IndicatiTe). 

Perfect Itidicative. ic^ ^abe (bu fylft, er ^at etc.) gelobt, I hare praised. 

Perfect Subjunctive. u^ iftabe (bu ^abefl, er l^be, toil Ijahtn, i^r ^abet, fte fyi» 

ben) ge(obt 

Perfect Infinitwe. gelobt ^ben, gelobt gu l^aben, to have praised. 

Pluperfect Indicative. \&i ^atte (bU ^attefi etc.) gelobt, I had praised. 

Pluperfect Subjundwt, i^ \fiXit (bu ^dttefl etc.) getobt 

Obs. — 1. The present eubjanctiye generally does not drop the e in the 
endings. The third person sing, is always like the fint. 

2. The first persons subjunct present of lonnen, tPoEen, milffen are: ic^ 
fdnne, ic^ tvoUe, i(^ tnilffe, and are conju;;ated like the subjunctive of tc^ 
lobe. $aben, to have, makes thepres. subj.: i(^ ^abe, bu ^abefl, er ^abe, tvic 
l^abcn, t^r l^abet, fte ^aben. @etn, to he, has the pres. sub>: id) fet, bu feicft, 
er fet, toir feten, il^r feiet, fte feien. 

3. The imperfect subjunctives of I5nnen, kooQeit^ mflffeit are: t^ Wnnte^ 
(could), iQoUte, mJigte. $aben, fetn, bringen, benlen soften in the imperf. 
subjunct. the o <>f their imperfect indicatives: t(^ tvfire (I were), v6^ bftd^te, id) 
br&c^te. @enben, tuenben, brennen, lennen, nennen, rennen form thoir imperf. 
subjunct. regularly, restoring the e of the infinitives: t(^ fenbete, koenbete, 

brennte^ lennte, nenitte, rennte. 

4. The perfect indie, of l^aben and fetn are: t^ ^ttbe ge^abt, I have had; 
14 bin gemefen, I have been; perfect subjunctive: t4 b<*be (bu ^abefl etc.) ge* 
^abt; idjfei (bu feteft etc.) gemefen; pluperfect indicative: i<4 l^atte ge^abt, I 
had hml; id) XodX geniefen, Ihad been; pluperfect subjunctive: id^ |atte ge« 
^abt; id) xocxt gewefen. 

5. In clauses introduced by b a ( the subjunctive is under certain cir- 
cumstances more generally used than the indicative. This is the case if the 
clause introduced by bag is dependent on a verb of bkakikg, THnvKura, bb- 
LiBViNG or SATING, in the impebfbct or plufbrfbct tense: 

/believe that he comes, id) gtaube^. bag er 1 m m t ; but: 
/believed that he came (was coming )t id) glaubte, bag er f nt tn e. 
Such verbs as require the verbs in the folio winsf clause to be in the sub- 
junctive are: benfen, fibeqeugt fetn, ^oren, gtauben, tofi^nen, furd)ten, fag^r 
antworten, fc^reibcn, tiw\ the like. 
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6. In clauses introduced by thali the English past tense is translated 
either by the prcsint or imperfbot subjunctive, and the English pluperfect 
either by the PEBEEcror plupbbfbct subjunctive: 

They believed that he learned, jtc fllQubtcn, bafi cr I c r n C (or I e r ll t c). 

They sjiid that he had learned, fic fagtcn, bag er gcternt ^ a b c (or ^ a 1 1 c ). 
But the use of the present and perfect subjunctives must be avoided, when its 
forms would not be distinguishable from the indicative : id^ glaubte, bag fk 
lernten (notlcrncn); i<^ gtaubte, bag jic gctcmt fatten (not ^abcn). 

7. In all these constructions the conjunction bag may be omitted, and 
the verb (subjunctive) of the clause takes its place immediately after the 
subject : i(^ gtaubtc, cr fei in bcr ©tabt, I believed he was in the city. 

8. The same iisage of the subjunctive takes place in clauses Introduced 
by ob (whether, if), after the imperfect or pluperfect of verbs of asking 
(frageu) or doubting (gnjcifcln): vS^ fragte iljii, ob er Iran! f ci (or to fire), I 
aeked him whether (if) he was sick. 



If the clause introduced by bag depends on verbs in the pbesknt or 
vuTURE, the subjunctive is more rarely used than the indicative* 

SBa^eit, to suppose (wrongly); ungulafftg, inadmisBible; 

Dcrmut^n, to presume; ti^^^df correct; 

ertlaren, to declare; unrtd)ttg, incorrect; 

anncljmen, to accept; tagtidj, daily; 

be^aupten, to state, to assert; bie S^f^^^^f supply, provision; 

bemer!en, to remark; ber ^orfc^lag, the proposition; 

\6)tmtn, to seem; bie 3[iiftd)t, the view; • 

fragett, to ask (a question); bie Gutter, the butter; 

t>erjld)em, to assure; ba« (gi (pU (Sicr), the egg; 
toorbereiten (past part. t>orbereitet), to bie SBa^r^eit, the truth; 

prepare; bie @efenfci)af t, the company; 

leugnen, to deny; bie @(I)lo(^t, the battle; 

gkDetfelitf to doubt; ber (General, the general; 

gotten, to pay; •bcr (Stntoo^ner, the inhabitant; 

fibergeugt, convinced; ob, whether, if. 

3d> glaubtc, ba^ er fptele* 0<^ glaubtc, bag fic fptdtcn. ^c^ 
wftl^ntc, bag bu Irani fcicft. 0^ xoa\)nit, bu feicft Irani. S33tr bcr=* 
n!utt)etcn, bag bn bcinc Slnfgabcn lemtcft. !E)ic ^tvxit bat^tcn/ bag 
tt)tr Icine 3"fwt)'^^« l^iittcu. SWctnc grcunbc fitrd^tctcn,^ id^ fci tobt. 
(Sr tt)ar iiberjcngt, bag ic^ niid^ nad) Scrlin bcgcbcn l^fittc. (Dem 
greunb crKartc, bag cr bctncn SSorfc!^Iag nid)t annc^men Knnc. 
!Dicfe SDtdnner I)atten bcl}auptet^ bag bu in SMn n^ol^ntcft. 3c^ be^ 
mertte^ bag bicfe 3lnfi(^t unrit^tig ju fcin fc^eine. 6r tjcrjtc^crte mir^ 
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baB er tminer biefe Slbfld^t ge^abt ^abe. £ier getter haifit, boB totr 
un^ nic^t Dorbereitet ^(itten. SDtetne t^reunbe fc^rieben mir, fte briidi^ 
ten tagltd) Sutter unb Gier nad) bcr ®tabt. SLUl^clm (eugnctc, bap 
cr icma(^ bie %b[xd)t Qtffabt l^attt, fcin ^aud }u i^crfaufcn. !£)etn 
Sater fragte mt(^, ob tc^ iemald in SBten geipefen feu Q6) }tDetfeIte, 
ob btefer 3Rann bir bie SSa^r^eit fage. 

100. 

My brother thought that thou wast working; but I was 
afraid that thou wast playing. He supposed [wrongly] that I 
was wrong. He often told me (told me often) that he had 
never had such a suspicion. We presumed, Henry was in your 
company. Were you not convinced that we could not lose 
that battle? The general declared that these propositions 
were inadmissible. He stated that the English were sending 
provisions, and that the inhabitants were bringing them to the 
city. How could you say that I was living in France ? Did I 
not always say that your views were correct ? He remarked 
that he knew me, and [that] your suspicion could not be correct. 
My brother asked me whether I had ever had such designs ? 
Henry answered me that he was not prepared to declare his 
views; he doubted if we could pay that money. I supposed 
you were accompanying your brother. I was afraid you were 
dead, since I had heard that you had not been in town for a 
month. ^ 

' 101. 

Future Subjunctive, ic^ toerbe lobeit, bu toerbefl loben, er toerbe (oben, loir 

toerben loben, i^r luerbet (oben, fie merben loben. 
Conditional, id) toUvht lobeit, I should or would praise; 
bu tDurbefl loben, thou wouldst praise; 
er Wfirbe lobcn, he would praise; 
tt)ir tofirben (oben, we should praise; 
il^r Jufirbet loben, you would praise; 
fic Jufirbcn loben, they would praise. 

Obs. — 1. If a clause, introduced by if, is dependent on a verb in the 
potential mood with should, would, could, might, the clause is called 
BTPOTUETiCAL, and requires in German the subjungtivb of the impkrfect for 
the English past tense, and the subjunotiyb of the plvpkrfsct for the 
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English pluperfect The conditional shonld not be used in clanses intro- 
duced by luenn (iO • ^ thoidd praiae you^ if you were here, id) tPllrbe @ie (obf n, 
tpentt <Ste l^ier Wareit; lihoM praise you, if you worked (would work), i(j^ 

miivbe <B\t lohtn, totna @ie arbeiteten (not arbetten tvfirben): / thould 
praiee you, if you had worked, id) tutlrbe @ie (oben, wenn <Sie gtarbeitet fatten* 

2. In the principal sentence of the hypothetical period the English 
potential with ahould or would is rendered either by the German conditional, 
or by the subjunctive of the imperfect (pluperfect): 3(^ n)flvbe gufticben 
f c in (or i<^ » ft r c jufricben), ipcnn fie angefommen iparcn, I should be pleased 
if they had arrived. @ie fatten i^n gclobt, tnenn @ic f^itt getoefen tudren, 
you would have praised him if you had been here. • 

3. The English potential with could or miffhl in the principal sentence is 
generally rendered by the subjunctive of the imperfect (or pluperfect, see 
p. 108) of the modal auxiliary t5nnen (td^ li^nntf) with the infinitive of the 
verb: ^r 1 5 u It ^ e bie9 t^un, tpcnn er (ter todre, he could (mighi) do this 
if he were here. 

4. The imperfect subjunctive of the modal auxiliary mfiffen (14 mfig^e) 
in the principal sentence of hypothetical periods is generally rendered by 
*/ ought to* or '/ should be obliged to' or by similar circumlocutions: @ie 
mil gt en bie9 miff en, toenn @ie aufmertfam wdren, you ought to know this if 
you were attentive* 34 nt fig te metnen $lan aufgeben, toenn bted ber gall 
todre, I should he obUgedto give up my pl<in if this were the case. 

5. The imperfect subjunctive of the modal auxiliary mdgen (idf ntdd^te, 
see p. 108.) in the principal sentence of hypothetical periods, generally cor- 
responds to */ should wish to" or 'like to: 3^ mSdjtc i^n feljcn, toenn e« mogficft 
kodte, /should wish (would Wee) to see him if it were possible. 

6. In all these instances (No. 2 — 5.) the conditional clause infrequently 
understood: SBad koilrben <6ie t^un ? what would yon do ? 

7. The English potential with should or would in clauses introduced by 
THAT (bag), is expressed either by the subjunctive of the future, or by the 
conditional (especially with a plural verb). But after verbs of wishing, 
would is expressed by mo^te, or by the imperfect subjunctive of the main 
verb: 34 ^offte, bag er fommen tt) c r b e (or wflrbe), I hoped that he would 
come. Qv giaubte, bag fie bleiben w ur b en (not wcrben), he believed that 
they ufould lemalu. 34 ivilnf^te, bag fit fommen mi) 4 ten (or fdmen), I 
wished that they would come. 

8. In clauses introducotl l)y tuat, could generally corresponds to (dnnte, 
and mi^^ to mo4te: (Sr ba4te, bag fte ni4t tommen I on n ten, he thought 
that they co«W not come. Qx filr4tetc, bag fie lommcn m5 4ten, he was 
afraid that they might come. 

%bf4netben, to cut oflf; wd^ten, to choose, elect; 

errei4en, to reach; befolgen (part, befolgt), to follow; 

finbem (part, gednbett), to change; reifen, to travel; 

^tiriicffe^ven, to return; ft($ {urilcf^ie^en, to retreat; 
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emd^ten, to establish; ber 9tcit^, the adrice; 

beftdtigeit, to confirm; ber Qflrger, the citizen; 

bauen, to build; bic Slcgicrung, the government; 

^offen, to hope; bad $jftami, tho post^ffice; 

fortfctjen, to continne; gern, gladly, willingly; 

ber 9{^Ctn, the Rhine; \pat, late; 

ber $ra^bent, the Trcsident; batb^ soon; 

ber ^ef^til^f ^^*^ resolution; gefunb, healthy; 

ber befallen, the favor; fparfam, economical. 

T)cr ®cneral fiirc^tetc, bag bic j^tixAc fcinc S^^vijvtn abfd^ncibctt 
hjurbcn. SBir fiirc^tetcn^ bag bu ju fpat lommcn mod}tcft. !J)ein 
SSettcr n)iinfd|te, bag bu bid) nat^ SBicn beflcbcn moc^tcft. T)k ©i 
too^ncr ^offtcu^ bag bie geiubc bic Stabt nic^t crrcic^cn Knntcn, Qd^ 
glaubtc nid)t, bag bcin 53rubcr fcinc 5lnfid|t anbcru iDcrbc. 3Bir Dcr* 
mut^ctcn, bag ^arl fcinc Slufgabcn nidft ^abcn tDurbc. ^'c^ bac^tc 
bu tocrbcft ba(b gurildfcl^rcn. ^c^ wiirbc glilctlid&cr fcin, JDcnn id^ 
55ilc^cr unb grcunbc ^attc. 3c^ tourbc mcl^r 3Scr9nii9cn l^aBcn, tocnn 
mcinc ©c^wcftcrn ^icr todrcn. ©u toiirbcft mijt fo rcid) fcin, iDcnn 
bu mi)t fo Didc ©cfd^ftftc (jcmat^t ^clttcft. SBcnn ^cinricft ®clb 
f^dttt, njUrbc cr bicfc SWcffcr faufcn. Qd) roiirbc bcincn 53rubcr bc^ 
fuc^cn, tocnn xi) ^dt ^ttc. ffiir mttrbcn bid) nic^t tabdn, lucnn bu 
ficigiflcr gcnjcfcn toclrcft !Ectn Dnfcl fagtc mir, bu tourbcft morgcn 
nid)t lommcn. SQSeld^cn bon bicfcn ©tocfcn lourbcft bu to'd\}kn? 
3Bcm toiirbct i^r cure ©(umcn gcbcn ? SBad ttjurbeft bu f agcn, lucnn 
i^ mcin ^fcrb t)erfauftc ? Qd) ttjiirbc bir crtaubcn gu f^jidcn, tocnn 
bu bcinc Slufgabcn gcmad|t ^dttcft. 3Q3cnn bu 3^^^ i^ i^f^^ l|dtteft 
wtirbe id^ bir cin nii(}Kc^cd Sud^ (ctl^cn. ^c^ miirbc gem mit bir 
gcl^cn, tocnn mcin Scorer c§ crfaubtc; id^ mug I)cutc [nod)] brci S3rtcfc 
fd}rcibcn. Qij brdd|tc bir gem beine 93ud)cr, mnn id) fie i^attt. 
©cin SJatcr wdrc jc^t rcid|, »cnn cr meinen SSorfd)Iag bcfolgt l^dttc* 
®u I)dttcft SRed|t, ttjcnn tt)ir in granlreid^ ttjdren. ^c^ ft^icftc bir 
mrineu S)iener, tocnn cr ntd^t au^gegangen irdrc. SBcnn tt)ir in 
!Deutfd}(anb rooijwtm, fo t)dttcft bu nid)t fo toiel ®clb Dcrloren. Scmt 
bu bid) in 5ld)t genommcn f|dttcft fo mdrft in jcfet nic^t franf. Dcinc 
grcunbe Idnnten bir nic^t fo Did Oclb gcbcn, wenn fie nid)t reid^ 
n)drcn. S^ mod)tt wad) i)cutfd)Ianb rcifen, tt)cnn id) mtijx ®db 
l^dttc. ©u lonnteft bcin ®efd)dft fortfefecn, iocnn bu borfic^tiger 
iDdrcft. 6r !dnnte gefunb fcin, mcnn cr cinen SCrjt ge^abt |dtte. 
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Qifv mti^tct rcici^cr fcin, wenn i^r fparfam gcmcfcn xooxtt. fficnn 
bu mcincm 5Rad^bar ntd)t ®clb gegcbcu battcft, miiBtc cr fcin pan^ 
t)crtaufcn. SBcnn toxv imi Stimmcn (votes) mt\)V gc{)abt {)attcn, 
fo ^dtte bein SSater 9ie(i}t gel}abt. 

102. 

We thought that the enemy (pi.) would retreat to the 
Rhine. Charles did not doubt that you would return in five or 
six days. The inhabitants wished that the government would 
establish a new post-office. All citizens expected that the 
President would confirm these resolutions. We were afraid 
that you might choose the wrong (unrcc^t) way. Loi|isa would 
be much (fc^r) pleased if she had these flowers. Henry would 
not have so many friends if he were not so kind (gut) and 
diligent. We should not yet have (be) arrived if we had not 
received a letter from your father. We should not have sold 
our house if my father had done more business (pi.)* The 
teacher would blame thee if thou hadst not done thy exercises, 
should not believe it if thou hadst not seen it. If I had mone' 
I should buy a pound of cherries. If you would tell me where 
Mr. N. lives, I would give you two dollars. Would you be- 
lieve that I had done this ? Would you do me this favor if I 
allowed you to amuse youi:self tliis evening? I would do it 
willingly if I had time. You might be rich now if you had been 
more cautious in your affairs. Thou mightest live now in a 
palace (Sc^fo6)if thou hadst followed my advice. If we should 
receive reinforcements, we could beat the enemy. They could 
not have defended (Dcrt^cibigt) themselves if my brother had 
not helped (gcf)o(fcn) them^ If they had (were) departed 
yesterday, they ought to be nere now (now here). If you had 
followed your [own] advice, you would be obliged now to leave 
the country. I should like to build this house for yo\i if you 
would (were willing to) pay more money. We should like to 
follow thy advice, if it were possible. [Use the imperfect in- 
stead of conditional in the following sentences], 1 should 
bring you your pictures to-morrow if they were done (fcvtig). 
They would have sent your money a week ago if they had had 
it. If you had arrived later, you would not have found us in 
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town. If I were not sick, I should visit you. If thou hadst 
changed thy resolutions, thou wouldst not have lost thy 
money. Thou wouldst be lost now if I had not saved (gcrcttct) 
tliee. If you had had less money, you would have been more 
economical. 

103. 

fin9Qt^tn, to go out 

i4 gel^e au9, I go out; 
bu gel){i aud, thou goert out; 
er ge^t aud, he goes out; 
koir gc^cn a\x^, we go out; 
Hr gc^t oii«, yoii go out; 
fie ge^en ani, they go out. 

au^mad^tn, to open; ftd^ anndben, to dress (one's self); 

gumac^en, to shut; auffle^en, to rise (from bed or a fall, 
yxvadidiidtn, to send back; etc.); 

Unterrid)t neljmen, to take lessons; aufge^en, to rise (from the sun, moon, 
anKopfen, to knock (at a door); etc.); 

aufn>ad)ett, to awake; unterge^en, to set (of the sun, etc.); 

flitbiren, to study; Dor}iel)en, to prefer; 

abfc^reiben, to copy; bit 9{ad)nd)t, the news; 

ntitt^ilen, to communicate; bie (3txool)n\itit, the habit; 

an^te^n, to put on; bie ^ommobe, the chest of drawen; 

erimnlen, to fall sick; bie 9lcife, the journey; 

6uf^dren,to cease; bie <Sad)e, the thing; 

anfangcn, to begin, to commence; bie Unmtffen^t^ the ignorance; 

gejle^n, to confess; fc^toar), black; 

einfe^en (eine Sad^e), to be aware (of frii^, early, 
a thing); 

Obs. — 1 . Verbs having for prefixes syllables that do not occur as words hj 
themselves, are called inseparable comfounb verbs. Such prefixes are be, 
gc, ent (trap), tx, t>tx, jer. Most other prefixes of verbs are particles (espe- 
cially prepositions) which also occur as separate words. Verbs compounded 
with these are called separable compound verbs. The most usual of these 
particles are: ab, an, ouf, and, bet, tntt, nad), tot, gu, jurucf, ein, fort, and the 
compound particles with l^er and l^in {f^ttOOXf ^erauf, etc.). 

2. The prefixes of the separable compound verbs are detached from the 
simple verb in the present, imperfect and imperative, if they stand in or* 
dinary (see Obs. 4) sentences. The detached prefixes are removed to the end 
of the clause: ec ) e t g t e ntir ben Xoh {eined betters an , he announced to me 
the death of his cousin. 
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3. If separable componnd yerbs are coiistmed with imiNinYKS (with 
gu), the detached prefix is often placed before the infinitive nnd its adjuncts: 
2Bir f n a c n i)cutc an, ba« 53ud^ jii Icjen (or: 2Bir f a n g c u l)cutc ba« ©ud) 
gu Icfcn a U), we 6^'n to-day to read the book. 

4. If the separable compound verbs occur in clauses that require the 
verb to be at the end (No. 45; 95, Obs. 4), the prefixed particles are not de- 
tached, but keep their connection with the simple verb, the same as in th? 
infinitive: 2)ic ^nabctt, bic ju lefen a n f a u g e u , the boys that begin to read; 
iDcnn bic ^abcn ju Ufen a n f a n g c n , if the boys %m to read, ete. 

5. The prepositions burt^, fiber, um and unter are in some compounds 
sKPABABLS, and in others inseparable: id^utiterne^tne, I undertake; but: 
tie @onnc g c M « n t c r , the sun aate.f 

3^ 8cf|c I)cutc mi)t au«; ba« SBcttcr ift ju \i)k^t SBcnn ba« 
SScttcr fd}oncr iDcirc, tpurbcn toix gcni au^gc^cn. ^cinrid^^ bumat^ft 
nic bic 2:l)urc gu. ^annft bit bicfc ^ommobc aufmad^cn ? S^ mad&c 
ntcin 3inimcr gu, tpcnn ic^ audgcl^c. Qd) \d)idt O^nen ba^ SSnd) 
gurucf, n)cld)c« ®ie niir gclic^cn l^abcn, 3)2eirt SScttcr fdjicftc niir 
flcftcrn ben ©tod juriicf^ ben i^ it)m gdte{)en l^atte. ©c^reibft bu 
alle biefe Sricfc ab ? 3^) mug 3^nen ct»a^ mittl)ei(en. SBa^tDoBen 
©ic mir niittt)dlcn? S^ tl)tiU ^ijmn cine angcncl^me Siad^ric^t mit 
SBdc^cd Sleib gie^ftbtt t)cutean? 3c^ gie^e mein [(^warje^ SIcib 
an, unb meine ©d^tt)cfter tt)irb il^r tt)ri^e« Stetb angiet)cn. 3Jieine 
Sladibarn fangeu l^cute an, i[)re ©ad^en gu Dcrfaufen. 5Dein grcunb 
fetjte gcftcrn feine SRcife fort. SBal^renb cr feme SReife fortfe^te, tv* 
franfte en SBann l^oren ®ic auf, UnterrtdE|t gn nel^men ? SBenn tc^ 
je^t auf ^orte, xoixxhc i^ nxdjt \tijx t)izi njiffen. SBann ge^t bie (Sonne 
im SKonat 3Kdrg (March) auf ? SBenn bie ©onne frtt^ aufgel^t, 
ge^t fie fpat unter. ffianli ftel^en ® ie auf ? 

104. 

Do you not rise yet? No, I am unwell; I shall not rise 
to-day. You always rise very late; that is a bad habit. Shut 
the door, if you please. Open the window. Your brother al- 
ways opens the door and. the windows. Do you not go out to- 
day? I shall not go out to-day. My brother goes out twice 
every day (every day twice). I shall send you back your 
umbrella to-morrow. Send me also back the cane which I 



f If such verbs are inseparable, they are marked with an asterisk. 
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have lent you. What is my son doing? He copies the letters 
which you have written this morning. If my uncle arrives, 
I shall communicate to him the good news. Do not com- 
municate him anything. Put on thy new dress. I announced yes- 
terday to my children that you would visit us to-day. Why do 
you begin again to lake lessons f Because. I am aware of my 
ignorance. Are you aware that I was right? No, I am not 
aware of it. My children begin to study early, and cease [to 
study] late. Which garden do you prefer, mine or that of my 
brother ? I must confess that I prefer that of your brother. 
When my servant knocked [at the door] I awoke, dressed my- 
self and perceived that I had slept (gcfc^Iafcn) too long. My 
brother departed from Vienna while I was preparing my 
journey. Why do you not prepare your lessons, children? 



Batten^ to bmld; 

ffntaVitn, to mairy; 

fit^rrn^ to conduct; 

i^ldnbfm, to plunder; 

gerfioren^ to destroy; 

gtt^ren, to listen; 

anerfnuten^ to acknowledge; 

l^ilen, to cure, to heal; 

ftd^ beffem^ to improve (one's self) 

bictiren^ to dictate; 

Dergrdgem, to increase, to enlarge; 

berfc^dnem^ to embellish; 

bef(]^tt6cn, to bombard; 

toettonnben, to wound; 

Dortegrn^ to submit (place before); 

abteljnen, to decline; 

audtterhufen, to sell out; 

frongoftf(^, French; 

rnibcgrflnbct, unfounded; 

amertlantfc^, American; 



105. 

fofl, almost; 
griebrid), Frederick; 
Oeilerrric^, Austria; 
ber ©ejanbte, the ambassador; 
ber (3xa\, the count; 
ber gurfl, the prince; 
ber ^fb^rr, the commander; 
•ber @rfo({j, the success; 
ber i^olbat, the soldier; 
ber $elb^ the hero; 
ber ^enat, the senate; 
bic 5(ufmer!famfcit, the attention; 
bie 9?epubtif, the republic; 
bie SBunbe, the wound; 
bie S^\fi, the number; 
bie ^^ingung, the condition; 
ber gheben, the peace; 
ber @e^U(fe, the assistant; 
ber Sorrotl^, the stock. 
ber granjofe, the Frenchman. 



Qbs. — ]. The PAST PAKnciFLB of verbs that make their imperfects in 
te or etc is formed by prefixing the syllable gc (augment) and adding the 
ending t or et to the infinitive, after its ending (en or n) has been dropped. 
Verbs in bett and ten take ct: loben — gefobt; anbem — gefinbert; rcbcn — 
gerebet. Those verbs that change e into a in the imperfect (No. 96.) keep 
that vowel in the participle (fettbct -- gefanbt; bcnfen — geba(^t, etc.). 
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2* Verbs vnth the ending iren (tercn), an^ the inseparable componnd 
verbs do not take an augment (fiubircn, ftubirt; crlaubcn — eriaubt). Separable 
compounds insert the augment between the prefix and the simple verb (ouf* 
^dren — ouf (j c ^5rt). Some compound verbs consist of a separable prefix 
followed by an inseparable one. These take no augment: torberetten — t)or^ 
bereitct. 

3- About hundred and seventy verbs and their compounds form their 
past participles by the ending Clt, refusing the ending tcof the imperfect (fc^cn 
— gc[cl)cn; fatten — gcfattcn). These verbs are called stbong verbs, and their 
conjugation stronq conjugation; all the others (with participles in et) are 
called WBAK vsans, and their conjugation wbajc conjugation. Bee p. 90. 

4. Nouns form their genitives in e^ (d) or en (n)* The former are of the 
STRONG, the latter of the weak declension. Nouns of the weak declension 
take en (or n if the nom. ends m t, el or er) in all cases except nom. sing., and 
never soften their radical vowels in the plural. To the weak declension be- 
long the masculines in e (J^nabe, ®ote, ^^reuge, etc;), and some other, 
especially foreign nouns which have dropped their former ending e ((S^taf^ 
garfl, $err, 3»enf4, $e(b, @9(bat, ^rftftbent, etc). 

Witvx ^ruber l^at cin neue^ ^aud in ber t^tebrid^dftrage gebaut* 
5Dcr franjofifc^e ®encra( l^at ben ®rafcn Si^mard nac^ ber ©tabt 
SJerf aillc^ ftcgfeitet. "^an f agt, ba^ ber ®enera( 5W. bte S^oc^tcr einc« 
Sranjofcii ge^eiratl^et t)abe. SBenn i^r ben gitrften eroartct l^attct, 
fo ^otte er eud| in feiu (£d)Io6 9^f"^tt. ^aft bit bent gclbt|errn ben 
Grfofg ber ©d)(ac^t angejeigt? 'Die ©otbatcn t)aben bie ©tabt 
g^ptitnbert unb jerft5rt. ©enn it)r biefen §elben gefannt ^dttct, 
iDiirbet il|r ttJtffen, bag biefer Serbaci^t unbegriinbet ift. !iDer ®cnat 
%oX ber ^otf d)Qft bc« "iprdfibentcn mit grower 2lufmerffamfeit juge* 
l^ort. !^er $r(ifibent {)at bte franjofijc^e 9?epub(tt anerfannt, unb 
bent anterifanifd^en ©efanbten erlanbt^ in $artd ya bleiben. 3J2ein 
55reunb \)ai brci Oa^re in 55crlin ftubirt, SBie ^ben ®ic fid^ in ber 
@efeBfd)aft biefen §erm amitfirt? 

106. 

What physician has cured the wound of that soldier? 
Frederick has improved very [much] in the last three months. 
Do you know the boy t Have you ever seen (the) Count Bis- 
marck? Do. you know the' conditions of (the) peace which the 
Prussians have dictated? We had expected the physician, 
but he has sent his assistant. The Emperor Napoleon has 
enlarged and embellished the city of Paris very [much]. Have 
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the Prussians not yet commenced (strong verb) to bombard 
the city t They have liilled or wounded a great number of 
French soldiers. One has almost ceased to speak of this affair. 
There are few men that have not acknowledged this. The 
ambassadors of England and Austria have submitted to the 
King of Prussia other conditions, but it is said that the king has 
declined them. We have almost sold out our whole stock, but 
our friends have advised (angcigcn) us that they have shipped 
(abfcnbcn) another supply. 



lOY. 

!^er 9}eff e, the nephew; be itvol^nen (with jdat. ), to be present at; 

bad ^anbgut^ the conntrj-seat; ontoenbeit, to -employ; 

ber ^ebiente, the (man) servant; *iiberrafd)en^ to surprise; 

bie ^orlefung, the lecture; Derbienen, to deserve; 

bie (Srttft^ulbigung, the excuse; ab^olen (with aocus.), to call for; 

ber Itoffcr, the trunk; brauc^cn, to need (a. v.); 

bcr @aiibof, the hotel; aufrid^tig, upright, sincere- 

ber gortfc^ritt, the progress; gffSnig^ obliging; 

bie Orotic, the crown; flc^orig, proper; 

bie i^trafe, the punishment, penalty; genfigenb, sufficient; 

leben, to live (be alive); ni(^t blogf nic^t nur, not only. 

Obs. — 1. Ii> SEPABABLB compouud vcrbs, the preposition gu as sign of the 
infinitive U incorporated in the verb and placed immediately after the prefix 
(anfongen — on g u Tongcti). 

2. In order to, before an infinitive, is rendered by the prepositions unt — 
gu: in order to praise, um gu (oben. Unt is placed before all adjuncts of the in- 
finitive if there are any: nm morgcn nai^ 9i. gu gc^en, in order to go to K. to- 
morrow. 

3. If a phrase with unt — gu opens the sentence, the verb of the latter 
must be placed before the subject. The same is the ca^e if any sentence is 
opened by an adjunct of the verb (objects, adverbs or prepositions): Unt gu 
leben, m ft f f e n m i r arbe tten^ in order to live we must work. 3Rit greunbeii 
b i n i 4 ^^Vi%, with friends I am strict. 

4. Gterman adjectives in their crude forms (without endings) are used 
as ADVBBBS, corresponding to English adverbs in ly: <Ste ])aben r i (^ t i g geur* 
tl^eilt, you have judged correctly. 

5 If the conjunction hut stands after a negative phrase which it corrects^ 
it is translated by foubcm, not by aber: 2)ic« i jl n i (^ t totii, f o n b e rn 
f(^tt)ar|, thiH is not white but black. 
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6. The.FOssBSBivi casb of nouns may generally be rendered by the Ger- 
man genitive preceding its noun. In this instance the governing noun, ns in 
English, loses its article (the article or other determinative words, if there are 
any, alwajrs belonging to the possessive case) : the boy's father, be9 l^naben 
$ater; the teacher's book, bed Se^rerd ^ud^. 



Q^ lommc, lun bir gu fagcn, ba6 \ii) morgcn noc^ mcinc^ 5Rcffcn 
SanbQUtc abrcifc. Qd^ ^abc mcinen Scbicntcn gcfc^idt, urn mir ein 
^fmtb S^^^^ i^ faufcn. SBir (ebcn nxd)t, urn gu effcn, fonbcm toir 
cffcn, urn gu tcbcn. Urn gfildtid^ gu fcin, mu§ man gufricbcn fcin. 
Um gteunbc gu ^aben, mu§ man nid^t b(o§ aufric^ttfl, fonbcm alwl^ 
gcfatttfl fcin. Qd) ijobt nxd)t ^cxt au^sugcl^cn. §abcn ®ie bic ®iltc^ 
bicfc gtt)ci 35ricfc abgufd)rciben. SBotten @ic fo gut fein bic jprc 
aufgumac^cn? SKcinc^ SZad^bard ®o^n i)at gtoci ^fcrbc gu t)crlaufcn* 
3ft t^ nod^ nt(^t S^xt auf guftcl^cn ? 3e^ ^abc ba^ SScrgniigcn gc* 
I)abt, bcincr ©d^rocftcr SJoricfung bcijumol^nen. §abcu ®tc ®t% 
um bicfcn 9?ing gu faufcn ? ^at bcin Satcr bir bicfcd ®clb gcgcbcn, 
um c^ fo fd^fcdit anguwcnbcn ? !iDc^ j^^x'itcn Xoi l^at mitf| fc^r un* 
angcnc^m iibcrrafc^t. 5)cincr ©d^wcftcr gtcunbin l^at ni^t unDor* 
fic^tig^ fonbcrn fc^r tocifc gcl^anbclt. 3^ bin nit^t I|icr, um cure 
Sntfdiutbigungcn angul^orcn^ fonbcrn um bic ®trafc^ bit il^r Dcrbicnt 
l^abt^ gu bictircn. 



108. 

My brother has six letters to copy. Have the kindness to 
send me back my book. It is time to depart. Which dress do 
you wish to put on ? Allow me to open the window, it is so 
warm. Excuse me, it is not warm, but cold. You have the 
bad habit to rise too late; jiou must not rise late, but as early 
as you can, A soldier has (is) arrived in order to take along 
the general's children. I have sent a servant to the hotel in 
order to call for my sister's trunk. In order to make progress 
(plur. in German), we must not play, but diligently work. We 
need more money in order to continue this business properly. 
In order to prepare [yourself] sufficiently, you will need not 
one but three hours. The Emperor Napoleon has declared war 
to the King of Prussia in order not to lose his crown. 



vl 



109. 

Pr§»tnt InfinUive Pauwei grlobt mcrbfll (getobt Jtt tDfrbot), to be praisdd. 
Preaent IndictUwe Pcuno€ : ^ loctbc getobt, 1 am praisecl; 

bu toixfi gdobt, tboa art praised; 

er tovch getobt, he is praised; 

XOXV toerben gebbt, we are praised; 

tl^ ttierbet getobt^ 70a are praised; 

lie toerben geiobt, they are praised. 
Pma»iv€ Form with \m : kft bin gelobt, I am praised; 

bu btfl gelobt, thou art praised etc 

Qbs. — 1. The present passire is easily distinguished from the future 
aotlVe, the auxiliary iverben in the latter being connected with the infini- 
tiTe, and in tlie former with the past participle of the rerb. 

%. The passiye with iperben is the ordinary form of the German pfissiye, 
denoting the actual happening or continuing of the actioo expressed by the 
verb : bit getnbe m e r b e it Derfolgt, the enemy are pursued {art heUng pursued). 
'ilie form of the passive with fcin denotes a statb, uniLTiiia from the action 
expressed by the verb: bo« ^vA t {I imrtanft, the house if sold (is a told <me), 
denoting the result of the act of selling, wliile: baft $0119 toirb bexfauft 
denotes the actual gc^g on of the sale (the house u being sold, for instance by 
an auctioneer). If the action itself and its result are not distinguished, both 
forms may be used with equal propriety: bie €^tabt kpirb (or ifl) belagert, the 
dty is besieged. If for the English ordinary passive we use or may use the 
p rogr e s s ive form of the passive, the German passive takes the auxiliary 

3. The passire aoknt (doer of the action) is generally indicated by t)on 
with tlie dative (sometimes by bun^): bie <Stabt toirb t) n ben Xru))pen beta* 
gert, the city is besieged by the troops. 

4. The conjunction u>hm is translated by tnenn (not by ikl9>), if it de- 
notes wKmeoeTt or if the verb stands in the present, perfect or future tenses. 

SYNOPSIS. 

' loann ? iu questions, direct or indirect; 
loenn, if denoting whenever or if the verb is in present, perfect or 
when ' future; 

aid, if the verb is in the impeffect or pluperfect, and does not 

denote wkeneoer, 

jf ( koemt, denoting contingency in conditional clauses; 

( ob, if denoting tckether after verbs of asking or doubting. 

SlnpcIIcn, to appoint; bcfc(jen, to occupy; 

angveifen (part, angegnffen), to attack; beneiben, to envy; 

auftriiflen, to endow; bfleibigen, to insult; 

anfiiUen, to fill; Ma^en, to flourish; 

O^ten, to esteem; etnten, to harvest: 

beloinctt, to reward; ct^cbcn (p. cr^oben), to collect; 
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erflaunen (t. a.)^ to astonish; 

crfrcucn, to delight; 

flcbraud^cn, to use; 

geUngen, to succeed 

^affen, to hate; 

Ixthtn, to love; • 

planircn, to grade; 

^fJaflcm, to pave; 

rdd^cjl, to avenge; 

rc^ariren, to repair; 

f oen, to sow; 

firafen; to pnnish; 

taufd^en, to Receive; 

♦umgebcn, (strong v.) ) „,^„„ ,. 
»ti«t,^;t^«M I to surronna; 

*flbcrl)aufcn, to overwhelm; 

*iiberjcu0fn, to convince; 

t>er(affen (strong), to leave^quit^desert; 

t)erf(^(iegen (p.0erfd)(offen>, to lock; 
Derforjjen, to supply; 

*t)olIenben, to finish; 

hie ^bgabe, the tax; 

^e ^ntage, the talent; 

bet ^ntrag, the application; 

bie Arbeit, the work, labor; 

bie art, the kind; 

bad !S)ampfboot, the steamboat; 

ber (Sifenba^ngug, the railroad- train; 

bie (Srbitterung, the animosity; 



ber gaU, the case; 

ba« gelb (pi. gclber), the field; 

ber grfitjling, the spring; 

ber ©cgncr, the adversary; 

bad ^treibe, the grain; 

ber $aHbct, the trade; 

ber ^erbfl, the autumn; 

ber ^Qufcr, the purchaser; 

ber ?abcn, the shop; 

bad i^anbl^QUd, the villa; 

bie Sebendmittel, (pi.) the victuals; 

bad ?c^rbud), the text-book; 

ber $lan, the plan; 

ber ^ote, the Pole; 

bie Sicgetrnfigiflt^^ *^6 regularity; 

ber Sluffe, the Bussian; 

ber @ommcr, the summer; 

ber Ul)rma(4er^ the watchmaker; 

bad S3erbieiifi, the merit; 

ber SSctngorten, the vineyard; 

gef(i^icft, able; 
frud^tbar^ fertile; 
xtidiiiiai, abundant; 
fonberbar, odd; 
untPiffcnb, ignorant; 
foglctd), presently, directly, immed- 
iately; 
iibcrall, everywhere. 



Qi) tocrbe Don meinem SSater^ gefobt, tocnn id) flci^ig bin. S)u 
toirft t)Ott betncm Scl^rcr gctabctt, tocit hn immcr faul bift. !5)cr 9C»» 
f^idtc SKann toirb gctobt unb ber umpiffenbe getabelt. SBcId^e Sua* 
ben tocrbcn belo^nt unb ttjclcbe merbcn geftraft ? !£5iejienigen, totid)t 
flei^ig finb, tt)crben bclotjnt unb bie, njdd^e faul finb, geftraft SSir 
toerben Don unfcrn SItcrn geUcbt; i^r wcrbct Don ben eurigen gcta* 
belt. aJZeine Sriiber n^erbcn Don.3ebermann gead^tet. SSSir iDcrben 
l)on unfem geinben ge{)a|t. ©ie Slbgaben ttjerben jct^t mxt ber gro5=» 
ten SRegcImfigigfeit cr^oben. ©er ^ricg tt)irb mit grower Srbit* 
terung fortgcfefet. ©cnn if)r Don cuern geinben beleibigt njerbct, 
jnil§t il^r euc^ nid^t rdcfien. SBir l^aben unfer |)au« Dcrfaffen, 
toeil e« jicfet rejjarirt toirb. ©enn ba« ©ctrcibe gcfSet toirb, ift e^ 
griJ^Iing; tocnn ce gcerntet toixi, ift c5 ©ommcr ober §crbft. 3'ft 
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bte X^ttr t>tx\djfio^tn ? Qd^ bin erftaunt, ha% @te tine (Sadft (cause) 
Mrt^ibigen, bie md)t Dert^eibigt mtrben lonn. Unftre Srbeit ift 
DoQenbet; toir ^offen, bag bu fie loben toirft. @d fc^eint, bag biefed 
' S)orf Don feinen Sintoo^nern k>er(affen ift ®ctn ^immtt ift mit 
ben fonberbarften Sadden angefuQt Cr tobtete feihen @egner, van 
m(i)t Don i^m getobtet }u loerben. Unfere ®tabt ift (wirb) Don ben 
frud^tbarften ^elbem umgcben« !Du fannft nic^t in bie @tabt fom> 
nten^ ba fie Don hm ^einben befe^t ift (or n)irb). 

110. 

I am envied by my friends, but thy merits are acknowled- 
ged by all. The king is deceived by his servants*. The 
President is daily overwhelmed by applications of every 
kind. We are overwhelmed with work (phir. in German) 
which has been in our hands for a year. These books are no 
more read. What text-books are used in your school ? Are 
the Poles loved or hated by the Russians? Is your work 
finished? It is not yet finished, but it shall (foQen) be finished 
presently. I am surprised that your father should have given 
(transl. Tiaa given) this permission. Are you not convinced 
that these plans will succeed ? The inhabitants say that they 
are abundantly sup[>lied with victuals. How is the city of New 
York supplied with victuals ? The railroad-trains and steam- 
boats convey (bringcn) them daily to the city. My watch is 
now repaired; the watchmaker has sent it back to me. My 
watch is now (being) repaired by the watchmaker. Is thy 
wound not healed yet ? The streets of our city are now being 
graded and paved. When the shops are filled with purchasers, 
(the) trade is flourishing. If that work cannot be continued 
by you, it must be finished by your brother. You are deserted 
by your friends because they are always insulted by you. 
We are delighted that your dUigence is now better rewarded 
than** it was formerly the case. Since you are occupiedf 

* Sebtentc is a menial servant; 2)tener comprises all kinds of servnnts. 
A servant of God, txVL StVLCd^t (Jotted. Otherwise ihie^t is used of the lowest 
kinds of servants, 

** %19, than, throws the following verb to the end of the clause. 

t 7b oeamu is rendered hy bcfe^en, if it means to iakepoaaeuion : bat by 
befd)Sfttgen, if it refers to work. - 
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with too many engagements (3[rbctt),we shall appoint another 
assistant. My brother is expected by his friends while he is 
expecting them. Our soldiers were obliged to attack the 
enemy (plur.) in order not to be attacked by them*. This man 
is endowed with the highest talents. The city is everywhere 
surrounded with villas and vineyards. 

111. 

Imperfect Indicative Passive: t(^ IQUtbc* gelobt, I was praised; 

bu ivurbeft gelobt, thou wast praised; 
er tourbe gelobt, he was praised; 
loir koutben gelobt, we were praised; 
i^r murbet getobt, you were praised; 
|tc mutben gclobt, they were praised. 

PruerU Subjunctive Passive : tc^ totxtt (bU koerbefl, et koerbc etc.) gelobt 
linper/ed Subjunctive Passive : tc^ toflrbe (bu todrbefl, et toflvbe etc.) gelobt 

Obs.— 1. The imperfect indicative passive is formed by the auxiliary 
tourbe, the imperfect of the yerb koerben, to become, whose subjunctive is kofirbe. 
The imperfect subjunctive passive is easily distinguished from the active 
conditional, the auxiliary Ipitrbe in the latter being construed with the 
infinitive, and in the former with the past participle of the verb. 

2. Instead of the ordinary passive with Ipetbcit in these tenses and 
moods, a pasKive with f e t It. is used under the same circumstances as in the 
present indicative (No. 109, Obs. 2):. In^xrfyi Indicative: id) toat geltebt, I was 
loved; Present Subjunctive : id^ fei geltebt (generally translated by the past 
tense); Imperfect sibjunetxoe: id^ tvare geUebt. jS)ev ^aben xoax gef^Ioffen, the 
shop was dosedj if it means that the shop was a dosed one^ as a result of its 
having been closed before* But: bet ^abctt tt) urb e gefc^Ioffen, if the act of 
closing is described (the shop was being closed). If tne action itself and its 
resulting state are not distinguished, we generally use the auxiliary tourbe 
in the imperfect. 

3. The u^e of the subjunctive passive is the same. as that of the cor- 
responding active tenses (No. 99. 101.) 

9b^uen (strong verb), to cut down; bebecfen, to cover; 

abtragen (strong), to pull down; bebro^eUr to threaten; 

anrcbeit, to address; be^anbcln, to treat; 

auftatten (strong), to delay; betafHgen, to molest; 

bebauent, to regret; bcri^ten, to report; 



* In higher style the form xd^ to a r b is used instead of t(^ tOUrbe, in the 
singular. 
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befUgOt, to defeat; 

bctounbern, to admire; 

einlaben (strong), to invite; 

entbccfen, to discover; 

crn&^ren, to support; 

enoeifen (part, ertoicfcn), to prove; 

fortrciumen, to remove, 

qualen, to torment; 

f(^licgcil (part, gcfc^loffen), to cloee; 

florcn, to disturb; 

trdflen, to console; 

*unterri4ten, to instruct; 

oerlfiumben, to slander; 

Detmiet^en, to rent; 

bcrfc^cn (strong), to provide; 

k>erurt^eiien, to condemn; 

k)erroaUen, to administer; 

tuieber aufbauen, to rebuild; 

ber "JtblWCat (weak decl.), the lawyer; 

ber ^ngriff, the attack; 

baft Wn%t, the eye; 

bet %nQttia%tt, the accused; 

ber iBo^n^of, the railroad station; 

ber ^tt(er, the beg^r; 

bie 9e(agetung, the siege; 

ber C^tgent^iimer, the owner; 

baft (Sintommtn, the income; 



bie (Etnna^nte, the revenue; 

ber @a\t, the gue^t; 

ber ©cfaugenc, the prisoner; 

baft ^inbemig, the obstacle; 

bie j^anonabe, the cannonade; 

bie Seute (pi ), the individuals; 

ber iD{arf4/ the march; 

bie ^artci, the pai-ty; 

ber 9lfiuber, the robber; 

ber yiiditn, the judge; 

baft <S(4ieferba4, the slate-Toof; 

bie @(6inbe(, the shingle; 

baft @d)tff, the ship; 

bie ^^uih, the guilt, the debt; 

ber ^erauber, the pirate; 

bie ^pradie, the language; 

boft Scrbrcd^en, the crime; 

ber SBunborjt, the surgeon; 

betrfidjtlti^, considerable; 

beutM, German; 

bunte(, dark; 

froft, glad; 

leer, empty; 

prd^tig, magnificent; 

fc^recflid^, tenible; 

bort, there; 

nic^t einmol, not even. 



Qn totld)tm dal^rc imb t)on toem mxxbt Slmerifa entbccf t ? SBer 
toat ber Wann, Don bem bu l^eute in ber ^ami(tonftra§e ongerebet 
iDurbeft ? %i^ xdf nad) SBien rrifte^ iDurb.e ic^ uberall Don SStttlcm 
bcldftigt. SBa^rcnb bu Don bcinen greunben bcwunbcrt tourbcft^ 
ipurben toir Don unfern t^einben Der(dumbet. ^d) toax erftaunt, bag 
\oxt nod) nxdft^ Don bir ge^ort fatten. !X)te ^dufer biefer ®tabt 
marcn bamald mit @d)tnbe(n bebedt; jc^t finbet man bort nur iSd)k^ 
ferbdd^er. SRetn ^reunb jeigte mtr an^ bag fetne S3}unbc noc^ nic^t 
gc^cilt fci; cv fiigtc ^inju, bag cr Don feincm ©unbavgtc fcl^r (Dtel) 
gequdit werbc. 9Bcinc S3riibcr in fflcrlin tl)ciltcn mir mit, bag fie 
faft tdglic^ Don bcinen grcunbcn eingclabcn toiirben. fficnu ic^ Don 
meincn {Jeinben gel^ogt toilrbe, fo tourbc ic^ fie widjt l^affcii, fonbcm 
liebcn, ^tnn id) Don meinen greunbcn Derlaffen todre, Mnnte ic^ 
ntic^ nic^t leic^t trdften. Qd) tombt \cijt fxoi) fein, toenn bicfc 
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^inbcmiffc f ortgcrdumt tpttrbcn. ?lte biefer Srief gcfci^riebcn tourbc, 
toarcu bie ^ugcn, bit it^n fcfcn fottten (were to), fd^on gcfc^Ioffcn. 
S5cr ^ngefiagtc tourbc Don ben 9?id)tfrn dcrurtljcilt, tpcit bad 9Scr* 
bredien emiefett pax, unb feine ®^ulb ni(j^t bejtt)eifelt* iperbeu fonnte. 

112. 

The Russians were defeated by the English in the battle 

of (bet) Inkerman. The city was threatened with a siege, but 

the threat was treated with contempt by the inhabitants**. 

The city was threatened with a siege [ever] since the third 

of March. In what year wast thou sent to Germany by thy 

friends? The prisoners were defended by able lawyers. 
In what battle were you wounded ? When 1 departed from 

the city, I was accompanied by my friends to the railroad 

station. I was astonished when I heard that my friend 

Charles was not invited. When we were sailing (reifcn) 

to Europe, our ship was pursued by a pirate. While you 

were instructed by Mr. Reiley, I was studying Ahn's 

Grammar of the German Language. We were obliged 

to quit our house because it was repaired. At that time all 

hotels of the city were filled with guests, but now they are 

empty. When it was dark, a terrible cannonade was opened 

(croffnen) by the enemy. Was thy wound healed or not when 

thou wast returning to the city ? It was not healed then, but 

it was treated by the surgeon. The general reported that his 

march was being delayed by attacks of the enemy. My friend 

declared that he was abundantly provided with money. He 

said that he was daily molested* by individuals who were 

disturbing him in his work. If my debts were paid (bejal^Ien), 

my income would be sufficient to support me. I would regret 

very much if these beautiful trees were cut down. Were your 

streets at that time in good condition (ber ©tanb) ? No, they 

were not even paved; but they are being paved now. If your 



* In the passive to doubt must be translated by begtoetfein, not by 

gmetfeln. 

** All those adjuncts of the yerb which complete its idea, must be 
placed t^ter the passive agent. 
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honse were rented, your revenues would increase (themselves) 
considerably. Would we pay fewer taxes, if our city were 
[being] administered by your party? If you were attacked 
by robbers, would you defend yourself or not? The house 
was pulled down by the owner in order to be rebuilt more 
magnificently. 



113. 

Perfed IndHeatiot Paaawe: t4 bin getobt toorbftt, I hare been praised; 

btt bifi gelobt tootben, tbou hast been praised; 

et ift qetobt tootben, be has been praived; 

kotr ftnb gelobt toorben, we have been praised; 

i^r ffib getobt tnorben, yon have been praised; 

fit finb gelobt tnorben, they have been praised. 

• 
Per/ed Suhfvndive Pamoe: t^ ftt gelobt tOOVben, bu fetfl (et feir tOXt StXtVL, etc > 

gelobt toorben. 

Pluperfect Indieat. Paaswe: i4 toax getobt toorbeit, I had been praised; 

bu toavft gelobt toorben, t^on had»t been praised; 
er tnar gelobt tnorben, he had been praised; 
toit maren gelobt tnotben, we had been praised; 
ibt n^aret getobt tvorben, you had been praised; 
fte roaren gelobt morbenr they had been praised. 

Pluper/eet Subjunet. Passive: tc^ hjfire gelobt ttJOtbeil, bu ttjfirefl (er toSxt, etc.) 

ge(obt morben. 

Obs, — 1. The perfect and plui)eTfect passive are formed by the perfect 
(id) bin toorben) and the pluperfect (i(^ toav n^orben) of njcrbcnf (to become), 
in connection with the past participle of the verb. 

2. The rules No. 99, Obs. 5 and 6, as to the use of the subjunctive and 
its tense after verbs of believing, stating, etc., arc applicable to the passits 
voice, the same as to the active: er glaubte, bag ic^ in bcr @<^ta(l^t toer* 
n)unbet n) orb en fei ober to fire, he believed that I had been wounded 
in battle. 

3. The pluperfbct subjxtnctiye is often used in hypothetical periods 
with the force of the English potential with should (waidd) have (or should 
would have been in the passive): See No. 101 , Obs. 2: td^^dttei^ngefel^en; 



t The verb ttJerben, if not an auxiliary, takes the augment in the parti- 
ciple: id) bin g e toorben, I have become; id^ toav g e niorben, I had become. 
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I ^ioutd have urn him; er 10 S re k)on mix gefel^en movben^he would have 
been teen by me. 

4» ]a ordinary sentences the PKaFici is frequently used in German, when 
in English only the simple past tense would be proper; td^ b i n gefterit in 
bcr <^tabt gctt?cfcn,I tpcu yesterday in town. 

5. The conjunction c/ter is translated by the (German conjunction na(^« 
bcm, and the conjunction h^ore by cl)C, bettor. All these require the verb to 
be placed at the end of the clause: na^bemtd^ t^tt ()e^5rt l^atte, after 
I had heaidhim; nad^bem er getobtet kporben n) a r ,t after he had 
been killed; e^e (bettor) er angefangen l^atte, before he had commenced. 

flviS^xtn, to execute; bie SBilrgfd^aft, the bail, ( to give 
bcnoc^ridjtigett, to inform; bail, 53argjd)aft Iciflcn); 

.befcitigen, to remove; bte (Sntfc^abtgung(sing.), the damages; 

corrigireti, to correct; bad geuer, the fire; 

cntlaffcu (strong v.), to dismiss; ber ^lager, the plaintiff; 

entmut^igen, to discourage; bie 9Ku^e, the trouble; 

pfitqtn, to nurse; bcr ^rogeg, the law-suit; 

^protefliren, to protest; bie ^rfifibentt^aft, the presidency; 

♦ilberfcnben, to send over; bcr Slatljgcbcr, the adviser; 
*ubertrogen (strong), to confer (upon); bie @teHe, the place; 

ttcr^aften, to arrest; ber Xelcgra^)^ ( weak d.),the telegraph ; 

ttedangen, to demand; bie SBa^t, the election; 

tterrat^en (strong), to betray; ber ^ed^fel, the note (bill of exchange) ; 

ttorlabcn (strong), to summon; ber ^oUhtamtt, the custom-house 
tttamen, to warn; officer; 

^nbread, Andrew; Qtlantifd^, Atlantic; 

ber Sluftrag, the order; ttergebUc^, in vain; 

bie ^anl, the bank; gttteifet^aft, doubtful. 

Qd) bin t)on mctncm Scorer gcftraf t tDorbcn, tocti ic^ biefc 9luf ga* 
ben abgefd^ricbcti ^abe. !iDu btft uon bcincm Dnfet betof|nt toorben, 
xotxi bu fcinc Uf|r gcfunben l^aft. ^txnxii) ift fur feinc 9Kuf)c nid)t 
bclo^nt iDorbcn. ©icfc ytai)xxd)t ift un^ t)on'§crrn STOotl mitgct^eilt 
iDorbcn. 9Son totm ift bief e 9luf gabc corrigirt tDorbcn ? d^ ift mir 
gcfagt tporben, bag ©ic cincn ©ebicntcn fud)en. ©icfe 5Kac^ric^t ift 
iin« burd^ (by) ben at(antifd)en Xelegrapfien ilberfanbt tDorbcu. 
©tcfeS ®elb ift mir QV^aljlt tvorbcn, narfjbcm idE) e^ gtDcimal i)crgeblic^ 
Dcrlangt l^atte. Siadjbcm ber ^riifibent fiincotn getobtet toorben tear, 



i* In such passive constructions the participle kttorbeit is sometimes 
omitted: nac^bem ergetobtet to ax. 






»urbe bie ^rdflbentfcl^Qft Slnbrea^ ^o^nfon itbertragen. SSSer f^flegte 
tndf, aid ti)r in ber ®d|(a(^t oertDunbet moiben mart? S'arl be» 
l^auptete, ba§ biefe SZad^ric^t i^m Don fetnen S^eunben no(^ nid)t mtt« 
gct^citt toorben fct. Unferc ^Ittnc fonntcn nic^t audflcful|rt toerbcn, 
nac^bcm fic unfcrn ®egncrn t)errat^cn toovbcn tDarcn. SWcine grcunbc 
glaubten, bag tc^ in bcr ©c^Iat^t gctobtet toorbcn fci. !J)ic gcinbc t)cr* 
ntut(|eten, bag mir burc^ (by) unfcre ^iebcrlage entmut^igt iDorben 
^todren. SBarum onttoortet il}r, e^e H)r Don curem Secret gefrogt 
njorbcn fcib ? !Dic gchtbc fIoI)cn (fled), bcDor [noc^] bad ^wier t>on 
nnd croffiict (opened) tt)orbcn tear, SiJcnn bu mcincn JRat^ bcfolgt 
l^attcft »drft bvL md)t oon bcincm Ocgncr bci (at) ber SBal^I be* 
fiegt worbcn. !Diefer 25orf(^Iag todrc Don mir mi)t angenommen 
l(accepted) loorben^ menn ic^ nic^t Don meinen SRatl^gebern getoufc^ 
loorben lodre. 



114. 

I have been informed that you have opened (erSffnet) a 

school in the city of New York. This debt has never been 

paid. Almost all custom-house oflBcers have been dismissed by 

the President. Your note has been protested by the bank. 

After your cousin had been arrested, I was summoned by the 

judge in order to give bail for him. We continued our journey 

after these obstacles had been removed. William paid me a 

visit, before I had been informed that he was here. Before 

your orders had been executed, we heard that (the) war had 

been declared. Your brother stated in his letter that he had 
lost his law-suit and -was condemned to pay damages to the 

plaintiff. It is doubtful whether I would have found bail, if I 

had been arrested. If I had been in your place, I should not 

have been defeated by my adversary. If you had had better 

advisers, you would have been warned by them. 
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116. 

jld^ freuen, to rejoice, to be glad. 

xcfy freue tni^, I rejoice, I am glad; id^ ffdht mid) gefreut, I hare rejoiced; 

I have been glad, etc. ; 

bu freufi hvd^, thou arfc glad, etc.; bu l^afl bid^ gefreut, 

cr frcut f\^, ev l^at fitft gcfreut, 

tDir freuen \m», tovc l^aben un9 gefreut, 

i^r freut euc^^ t^r ^abt end) gefrent, 

fte freuen ftd^. fte l^abcn ftd^ gefreut. 

Obs. — 1. A gre it number of German reflbxite tebbs (construed with a 
reflexive pronoun) correspond to English neuter or passiyb verbs or to 
whole phrases: {id^ k)erbveiten, to 8prtad\ fid^ taufd^en, to bediaappointed; ftd^ 
fe^en, to take a teat. The reflexive pronouns (unlec^s governed by preposi- 
tions) are generally, but not always, in the accuaaiive, Infi(^ fdl)ineid)etn, to 
flatter one' 9 /e^, fid^ ctnbilben, to imagine, and several others the reflexive 
pronouns are dativee: \d^ {d)meid^le mix, etc. 

2« The English compounds with m^ (mye^y thyeeff^ kimadf^ etc.), are 
not to be considered as reflexives if they qualify nouns or pronouns with 
EHPHATiOAL force. lu this case they are rendered by the Gkrman indeclinable 
felbil(orfclbcr): 3(^ l)Qbe ben 2Rann felbfl gcfc^cn, I have seen the man 
himaelf; tx f e 1 b ft jagte t^f he 'said so himself; X 6) n)erbe f c I b |1 gel^en, /shall 
^omytdf, 

3. If the English compounds with self have both a reflexi ve and emphat- 
ical force (which always is the case when reflexiyes have the rhetorical accent), 
they are rendered by the (German reflexives in connection with felbft: He has 
killed hima^ (and no other), ev ^at f t d^ f e I b fl getobtet; you must not praise 
youradoee (but others you may), \\)x miigt e u (^ nid)t f e ( b {! Ioben« 

i. The English reciprocals each other, one another are either translated 
by the indeclinable etnanber, or, if no ambiguity can arise, by the reflexive 
PRONOUNS either alone, or in combination with einanber: fie fd^tm))fen f i d^ , 
they abuse each other; \c\X ^affett einanber, we hate each other; fie jlorcn f i d^ 
einanber, they disturb each other. Often German reciprocal verbs are cx» 
pressed by neuter verbs in English: f i dj trcffen, to meet (one another); f t d^ 
(mit einanber) untcr^alten, to converse. 

Hbgcl^en (abgcgangcn), to leave (neuter ftd^ begegnen, to meet; 

verb); befd^fibigcn, to damage; 

fid^.omilpren, to enjoy one's self; fid^ bfldten, to stoop down; * 

anbeuten, to intimate; banlen (with dative), to thank; 

auf^eben (auf ge^oben), to pick up; ftt^ erinnem (with gen.), to remember; 

ji:^ auf^aiten (strong), to stay; jid^ ertunbigen, to inquire; 

audbrennen, to bum out; ft(^ ertalten, to take a cold; 

fu^ beftnben (befunben), to do, to be ju^ ergeben (strong), to surrender 

(of the health) ; (one's self) ; 
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lid^ einbilben, to imagine; 

ftd) f ilgen^ to submit; 

QC^ord^cn (with dative), to obey; 

fatten (strong), to keep; 

^eraudforbent, to challenge; 

fid^ n&^em, to approach; 

rcgicrcn, to govern; 

ft(| \tiim, to take a seat; 

treffcn (gctroffen), to hit; 

ftc^ treimen (to separate (from one 

another); 
*fu^ unter^ttnt (strong), to converse; 
*unterrt(^ten, to instruct; 
♦unterftutcn, to support; 
ftd) wrbcugcn, to bow (down); 
»er\)flid)ten, to pledge; 
X^vltnntn, to misjudge; 
fl4 k)erfammeln, to assemble; 
Derurfac^n, to cause; 
Dertpidcin, to implicate; 
♦fid) Wibcrfetjcn (with dative), to oi>- 

pose, to resist; 
koteberfel^en (strong), to see again; 
fl(^ wunbcrn, to wonder; 
aaifitn, to number; 
jugcben (strong), to concede; 
bic anforberung, the demand; 
bie ^norbnung, the regulation; 
bcr 2(nfpruc^ the claim; 
bee Wcqxoe^n, the suspicion; 



ber 9u9f4tt6, the board; 

ber ©camtc, the officer; 

ba8 (Selbfliid, the piece of money; 

bad ®cfc^, the law; 

bcr ^immcl, Heaven; 

bie Aanonenhtgel, the cannon ball; 

bad 9)?itg(ieb (plur. aJtttgUeber), the 
member; 

bie Obrigtett, the authorities; 

ber @c^aben, the damage; 

bie @i^ung, the session, meeting; 

bie Unteme^mung, the enterprise; 

ber ^orft^nbe, the chairman; 

bie 3ufltmmung, the approbation, con- 
sent; 

ftufierfl, extreme; 

betannt, known (as adj.)^ 

beutn^, distinct; 

geret^t, just; 

(teb, dear; 

me^rere, several; 

mfibe, tired; 

jlrengc, severe; 

tobtlid^, fatal; 

ttJO^I, well; 

Wa9 ma&ftn &t, how is your health f 

9[bf(^teb ne^meit, to take leave; 

fic^ (dat.) 8en>egnng (fem.) madfcn, to 
take exercise; 

^eifatt finben, to meet with favor. 



®utcn XaQ, licber ^cinrid), Qfij frcuc mit^, btd^ tDicbcrgufc^en. 
SBic bcfinbeft bu bic^ ? S^ befinbe mid) fcl)r toof)t, feit ic^ m 5Rcn) 
gorl tDo^ne. SBad ntad)t bcin ^rubcr ? 3ft cr n)oI)I ? 3a, er be* 
finbct fi(^ fct)r tool^L 2Ba§ t^uft bu, 8ubtt)ifl ? Qd) Kcibe midn an. 
£Icibct i^r cud| noc^ nid)t on ? SBir tDcrben un« fpater anHeibcit. 
2lfe bic 3DflitgIiebcr be5 2lu«fd|uffc« fid^ i)erfammclt I)attcn, lourbe ba^ 
^rotofoH (the minutes) bcr Icfetcn ©iftuug Dom SJorfi^enbcit Dcrtc* 
fcn.t SSBir bildtcn un* aCe, urn nid^t don ben S^anonenfugcln getrof* 
fen ju »crbcn. SBarum l^ft bu bid) nld)t crfunbigt, iDaun bcr (Sif en* 

t To read,- lefen, oortcfen, aMcfen, tocrlefen. The simple verb lef en de- 
notes reading in general; the compounds denote io read aloud. In the sentence 
above the simple verb would be improper. 
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Ibal^ngug abgc^t? ®ir I)Qben un^ nod| niemal^ beu Slnorbnungen bcr 
Dbrtgfcit luibcrfcfet ffiir erinncm une biejcd aJianncd fcl^r bcutUd). 
Griitncrt H)r cud) nic^t, baft i^r cu(^ Dcrpflid)tct Ijattct, ben ©cfe^n 
ju flc^ord)cn ? ©ir ^abcn fclbft nidjt gcfllaubt, bag bic SDiitglicber 
fid> bicfcn Slnforbcrungcn filgcn xonxhtn. SBir frcutcn un«, ale tolr 
l^ortcn^ bag <Sic fclbft unfcrc 3lnfpvuc^c untcrftu^n tpiirbcn. ©cin 
aSatcr felbft ift in bicfc angclcgcn^cit ucrwidclt iporbcn. Si)x mttgt 
fctbft ancrfcnncn, bag mcinc 2lntragc gcrec^t finb. ^dft euc^ fclbft, 
bann (then) toirb -bcr ^immet cud| ^clfen. ©u Dcrurtl)cilft b\d) 
felbft, tocnn bu bied jugibft SBann tocrbcn »ir mx^ toiebcrfcl^cn? 
& tear nic^t bclannt, bag biefe ^crrcn fic^ fdjon lenncn, !Bic STOftn* 
ncr nii^crten fid) einartbcr o^ne ^rgmo^n. Sart unb ©il^efm fud^en 
fid) cinanbcr [fd^on] fcit fdngcr (for more) ate cincr ©tunbc. S'ari 
unb ic^ begcgnctcn un§ geftern brcimat in bcr ©tragc. 9?el)mt ieljt 
Slbfd^ieb don cinanbcr, licbc tobcr, ttjv miigt cuc^ trcnncn; i^r ^abt 
Ictnc ^tit me^r, cuc^ mit cinanbcr gu unterl}aftcn. 3d) gfaubc, bag 
tt)ir une cinanbcr dcrfanntl^abcn; n)ir toollcn liinftig (for the future) 
flutc grcunbe fcin. 

116. 

Were you not extremely glad when you heard that this 
war had been tinished (bccnbcn) ? I have staid here for more 
than three months. How did you enjoy yourself in my 
brother's company ? The enemy did not oppose the march of 
our army. Doest thou not remember my older brother ? Re- 
member, my son, that our days are numbered I How do you 
do, Charles? I am not very well, I have taken a cold. I do 
not wonder; you take too little exercise. I bowed, when I 
recognized the President. The ambassador bowed, in order 
to intimate his approbation. Why doest thou stoop down ? 
In order to pick up a small piece of money that I have 
lost. I imagined that my enterprise would meet with more 
favor; but I was mistaken. Why do you not take a seat ? 
You must be tired. I thank you, I cannot stay [any] longer. 
'What damage has been caused by this lire ? Several rooms 
are burned out, but the house itself has not been damaged 
much. Have you not conceded yourself that this city must 
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surrender soon and cannot keep (itself) much longer? Have 
JO a heard this of the President or of one of his ofQcers f ? I have 
seen myself that the accused has beaten the boy. Who has 
instructed your brother ? Nobody, he has instructed himself. 
You must never be more severe with others than with yourself. 
Those that cannot govern others, cannot govern themselves. 
Will you not send a servant in order to buy these things ? No, 
it is better that I go myself. I>o you know if these peoplej 
know each other ? The two soldiers wounded each other; but 
their wounds were not fatal. We have met to-day, but did 
not recognize one another. Do you know that two members 
of the Senate have challenged each other ? Mr. NoUet and I 
have conversed (for) two hours (with each other). 



117. 

1. (S« regnet, it rains; e9 fc^neit (fc^neet), it snows; e9 friert, it freezes; e9 
bli^t, it Ughtens; eft bonnert, it tliundere; e9 tagt, the day breaks; ed tloflft, 
somebody knocks; c9 ISiVittt, the beU rings; e9 tft talt, it is cold; e^ totrb tatt, 
it begins to be (is getting) cold. 



2. idf fricrc or e« friert 

ic^ fdiwitjc „ e9 ft^wiftt 

ic^bungere, id) bin ^ungrtg, 

babe ^Muqex „ c9 ^ungcrt 

i4 burfte, id) bin burfHg, l^abe 

3)uri|l ,. c«bttrflct 

id) bin warm 



' cold; 
perspiring; 



mtcb, I am 



hnngiy; 

thirsty; 
warm,. 



S. 3Ba9 ifi 3f)nen ? what ails yon, what is the matter with you f 
Ste i(l O^nen ? how do you feel f 



(59 ifl mtr 
e9 koicb miv 



lalt, 
toann^ 

unroo^I, 

iibd, 

fc^roinbtig^ 



I feel 

I begin to feel 



cold; 
warm; 
well; 
unwell; 

sick in my stomach; 
L giddy. 



(5d tfl mtr, aid ob . . (with subjunctive), I feel (it seems to me) as if ... . 
e« !cmmt mir Dor, j S?«^ob::(withsubj.), '* *PP«« (^*«^«) ^ "^« \ ^ tf! 



t OffSeer is translated by i^amte, if a dvU officer is meant; an officer of 
the anmf is translated by dfftcter. 

t ThixpcopU, biefed Self; theae peopUs, btefe Sotftt; tJutepeopU (indiyiduals), 

biefe Seute. 
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4 ed argert mt(^, 
ed e!eU mid), 
c« Derbriefet mid^ (part, 

DcrDvoffcn), 
e^lvunbert tnic^ (ic^ 

rounbre mic^), 
cd freiit mid), ed ifl tnir 

tteb (tc^ freue mtd^), 
ed betrfibt mid), ed t^ut 

mtr (eib, eS f corner jt 

mid^, 



bo^ . . I am 
'' (mcnn) . . . 



angry, displeased, ^ 
disgusted, 
vexed, irritated, 

astonished, 

glad, pleased, 

grieved, sorry. 



that. 
(iO 



5. icSf Qtgere mid^, id^i bin 

orqerltc^, 
x&t elit mid), 
idf bin berbnegOd), 
iq bin betriibt, i(^ bin 

ttaurig, 



, tt)etl, (b^g) 
; I feel (am) 



angry, displeased, 

disgusted, . 
vexed, irritated, 
grieved, sorry, 
sad, 



- because 



Ob3I.^1. The number of imi>er8oaa] expressions is considerably larger in 
Germaa than in English. Almost every German sentence, not having a 
mere personal pronoun for a subject, may be cast into an impersonal form, 
in which case the subject must be placed after the verb: t& toUt bet ^OWXtX, 
the thunder rolls; c« n)ar bic8 cin neucr ScnjciS, bag. . this was a new pnx^ 
that. . The impersonal form is generally preferred if indefinite substantives 
are the subjects: e« flo^ft 3emai!b, somebody knocks; f« ijl 9{temanb bo, 
nobody is there; cd ifl ein ^ntt Ottdgebrix^n, a fire has broken out 

* 

2, Those impersonal exprnsnons that are construed with an aocnsative 
or dative (enumerated No 2, 8, and 4) frequently begin with their accusatives 
or datives in which instance the impersonal t9 is generally dropped: mid^ 
friert, I am cold; vxiii bnrflet, I am thirsty; mtr ift untoo^l, I feel unwell, 
lliose impen^onala enumerated No. 4 always drop the ed, if the dependent 
clause (with bag or mcnn) is placed at the beginning of the sentence; other- 
wise the e9 is more erenerally retained: mtr tl^ut (e9) (ctb, bag, etc., I am 
sorry that, etc; but: bag ^ie ntd)t lommen, tl^ut mir (eib, I am sorry that 
you do not come. Those expressions enumerated No. 1 never drop the eft. 



SCtt«fc^cn (bu fte^jl ou«), to look (with 
a clause or with an adjective); 

hz\ltvc\d)tVLf to rule over; 

bred)en (part, gebrod^en), to break; 

beden, to bark; 

%t\ftn (gegongen), to walk, td step; 

^ei^n, to warm (heat) the rooms, 
build a fire (in the stove); 

^crrfc^en, to rule, to prevail; 



laufen (strong v.), to run; 
mttbringen, to bring along; 
9Jot^ tciben, to suffer; 
reid)en, to hand; 
Dcrfaumen (strong), to miss; 
tjerfle^en, to understand; 
borfibergel^en (strong), to pass; 
toarmen, to warm (a person); 
bie (Sfyct, the honor; 
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bad &ttoxtitx, the ihunder-tlorm; tad ^erf^^rec^eu, tlie promiBe; 
bcr ^opffd^mer) (pi. bie JTopffd^mcqen), bie WxiaOit, the cause; 

the headache; bcr SefitOUtb, the west- wind; 

bie ^Ottdt^fir, the street-door; bunlet, <iark; 

bie ^ant^eit, the sickness; getod^nlid), ordinary, common; 

bie ^dft, the night; iK^i^i^f sincere; 

bet ^cUlOe, the slave; na£ wet; 

bie ©id^er^eit, the safety; untreu, faithless; 

bad ©(^neemetter, the snow-storm; bitrd)aud ni(6t^ not at all; 

bie @nmnte, the sum; DieOeidjt, perhaps; 

(bad) X^aumetter, a thaw; ^nte (|[benb), ^ute (92a4t), to-night; 
bad 8ater(anb, one's own country, einfl, | , ^. ^ 

fatherUnd; einma!, I """^ ^"^"^ * ''°^^>- 

<Sd ifl fd^Ied^ted fBetter^ there is a storm; it ia h:id weather. 
Gdifi Dflivinb, the wind is east. 
^^ <^fd)afte ge^en Wt&)t, buKiness is dull. 

(Ed betrifft (p:ut. pirt betroffen) ntti^ (mu!^ betvifft) etn UnfoS (m.) 
I meet with an accident. 

iRegnct cd ? <Sd regnet nod^ nidfU aber e^ »irb fogleid^ onf angen 
)U regnen. (S9 f^at bie ganje 92a(^t gefc^nett. 98tr merben morgen 
@c^iteen)etter ^ben. Q^ toith taU, loir mitffen balb ein^etjetu SBirb 
ed morgen f rieren ? 9{etn, e^ mtrb 2:^aumetter feiit. ^aben ®ie fic^ 
[fd|on] geiDdrmt? 92ein^ i(^ braiu^e ntic^ nic^t ju to&cmtn; ed ift mir 
burdiau^ nid^t taU. S3ad ift bit, fiarl? S:)u fie^ft b(a§ aud. 6e ift 
mir nur ein toenig Ubel; e^ tt>irb ba(b Doruberge^en. Sie ift bir 
jefet? SKir toxxh beffer, id^ l^obe nur [noc^] ein ipenig ftofiffc^meraen. 
ed fc^eint, baft e« 3^nen fc^winblig ift. 9lein, irf| »ill Qt^ncn offen 
geftcl>cn^ bafe ici^ ^ungcr Ifabt. $)urftct euc^, ^nbcr? (Sd tl^ut mir 
leib, baft lein Saffer in unferm ^aufe ift. 9Bie fic^ft bu au«, ^cin* 
rid^? bufc^n)i^ft; bu l^aft gen)i§ (I suppose) gu ftart (much) ge^ 
(aufen? 66 \oax mir, ai^ ob icb cinen ^unb befien l^brte, unb ic^ 
^orte nid|t auf gu laufen, bi^ id^ in @i(^er^eit toax. SQ3ad (at what) 
Derbric^t bid)? ^6) bin drgcrlic^, weil i(^ ^eute jiueimal in meiner 
Wchtit geftort tooxhtn bin. (Sd ^at mic^ nie mef|r gc^ungert^ a(d 
geftcrn. 2Wi4i burftet fc^r, SKutter, i(^ miJdite (No. 101, Obs, 3) 
ein @(ad SBaffer ^aben. S3enn il^r ^ungrig mdret, U)iirbet i^r euer 
^rot gegeffen ^ben. 69 munbert mic^ burd^u^ nic^t, bag @ie bied 
nid|t Dcrftel^en. gricbric^ ber ®ro§e fogte, ba§ e* i^n efc(e, @c(aben 
}u t^e^errfd^en. (Sd drgert mic^, bag k^ geftem bie Sorlefung Der* 
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[dnmt fyAc. ^nt e« @ic DicBcic^t, bag 3^rc ^rcunbc ^otf) tcibett 
miiffcn? 5Rcin, e^ t^ut mir ^crglid^ Icib, abcr ic^ lann i{)nctt nic^t 
{|e(fen; ic^ ^abc ntc^td, xoa^ ic^ i^nctt geben Knnte. @$ mar und 
du^erft Ueb, bag t^r ^af)ier unb ^ebern mitgebrac^t l)attet, Qdj bin bt* 
triibt, ipcil ic^ meincn ^rojcg Derlorcn l^abc. SSJorum bift bu traurig? 
SBcit bic ©cfc^ciftc fc^Icc^t flc^cn. ©ag 3^rc grau aRuttcr nid|t 
tangcr bci uitd bfcibcn lann, t^ut un^ fc^r Ictb (to be transposed ia 
English). Da§ bcincn SSatcr tin fo grower Unfall bctroffcn f^at, bt^ 
trttbt mid^ fe^r. SBSrbe ed euc^ nidft fc^merjen^ tpenn eurc @o^ne 
t^rem 93aterlanbe untreu to'dnn ? ^ommt cd bir nid^t t)or, aU 06 ed 
gcHopft^attc? 3ft bcin ©ruber flcigig? Sr ift fc^r ficigig; e« 
fann Sliemanb ficigiger fcin, art cr. ©^ ftcrbcu je^t mc^r SKcnfi^cn, 
ale gerod^nlic^; tt)ad ift bie Urfaci^e? @d l^errfci^en ie^t mc^r Aront 
^eiten a(d e^emald. 

118. 

Is it going to rain ? No, it will snow. Will there be a storm 
to-night ? I believe not, the wind is west. Are you afraidf 
when it lightens and thunders? No, I am not afraid of (Dor 
with a dative) a thunder-storm. Our journey wasj not finished 
till the day broke (anbrccl}cn). It will soon begin to be dark; you 
must lock the street-door, John. It begins to storm, Charles; 
we must run if we do not want (woKcn) to be thorougly (burc^ 
unb burc^) wet. Why do the bells ring ? There must be a fire in 
the city. I should be very sorry, if that were the case. I am 
very hungry, let me have (gib mir) a piece of bread. You will 
be thirsty if you take (cffcn) too much salt. Do you (already) 
heat your rooms? It has not been cold enough (in order) to 
heat [them], but we shall build a fire to-night. Do you feel un- 
well, Charles ? It appears to me as if you looked sick. You 
are right, I have taken a cold. If this is so, you must walk 
into the room, and warm yourself. No, 1 thank you, I cannot 
stay; 1 feel too warm already. I begin to feel unwell, will 
(rootfcn) you have the kindness to hand me a glass of water ? 

f I am qfraidj followed by that is translated by td^ ffird^tc; also, if fQr^tett 
is followed by an accusative. But the neuter verb to be qfraid \a rendered by 
ftc^ fflrrf)ten. 

X SSurhc or xoax ? 
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What ails you to-day ? You look as if you had met with an 
accident. I have (impersonally) met with no accident; butt 
I feel angry because I have missed the railroad train. I felt 
vexed because Charles had broken his promise. What is the 
matter with your friend ? He feels sorry because he has lost 
a large sum of money. I am pleased [to hear J that you are 
well again. I was glad that William had not followed your 
advice. Nobody has wished yet (to be expressed impersonally) 
that he should have acted badly (translate: to have acted 
badly). My friend writes me (impersonally) that he is expect- 
ing you. Once upon a time lived a great man (impersonally) 
who owned (befag) large palaces (Sc^to^No. 55) and gardens. 

119. 

Infinitive, tceffett, to hit 

Past Participle, getroffcn. 

Present Jndkatwe, i(4 trcffc, bu trifffl, tx trifft, iuir treffen, i^r trcfft, ftc trcffcn. 

Present Subjunctive. t(^ trcffc, bU trcffcft, Ct ticffc, etc. 

Imperfect Indicative, uft tmf, ^w trafft, cr tfaf, xo'vc trafcn, i^r traft, fie trafcn. 

Imperf. Svbjunctive. i(^ trafc, bu trafejl, cr trdfc, xoxx trafen, iljr trafct, fie trafcn. 

Imperative. triff, trefft. 

Oits. — i. The strong verbs, a lisij; of which is attaclied to the Second 
Part have the following peculiarities: 

a) The first pers. imperf. indie, takes no ending, but changes the i-adi- 
cal vowel. The past participle rctainis cither the vowel of the infinitive, or 
takes that of the imperfect, or a vowel different from both : fdjlogen, f^^tug, 
gefc^lagen; fed^ten, foc^t, gefod^ten; flerben, ftarb, geflotben. 

b) The imperf. subj. adds the ending e to its indicative, softening the 
radicals a, o, u into a, 5, ii. 

c) Most strong verbs with the radicals a and o soften tliese vowels in the 
second and third pers. indicative (td^ fd^lagc, bu fj^liigfl, er fc^Iagt); and most 
of those with the radical e change this vowel into i in the same persons, and 
in the singular ofthe imperative, dropping at the same time their final e in 
the latter mood, some of them doubling the final consonant: gebetl, gib; 
ne^meit, nttnm. Some other strong verbs (for instance laffcn, la^), drop like- 
wise the final e of the imperative. If strong verbs with any of these radicals 



t Wkx or fonbem ? Does I fed angry? correct the previous clause ? 

% The student sliould look for every strong verb in the list before at- 
tempting to use it. Since none of the many compounds of strong verbs are 
given in the list, the mode of their conjugation must be ascertained by look- 
ing f.)rthe corresponding simple verbs. 
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end in ben or ten (t^en), they drop the c of their endings in the second and 
third pers. pres. indie, those in ten and tljcii generally dropping also the t of 
the ending in the third pers.: ratten, rfitljft, rfitt|; treten, trittft, tritt. 

d) Of irregular formation are: t^un, tt^at, flet^an'; gel^en, ging, gcgangcn; 
flel}en, flanb, geflanben. 

2. Several German verbs governing an infinitive without ^VL, are to- 
gether with their infinitives rendered by siaglu verbs or various phrases. 
Such verbs are: fpajicren gct|cn, to take a walk; flel)cn bteiben, to stop; fallen 
laffen, to drop; tcnnen Icruen, to become acquainted with. Only the last of 
these infinitives (being the governing verbs) are conjugated, and must in the 
simple tenses of ordinary sentences precede their dependent infinitives : idj 
flel^c fpagicren, id^ blicb fte^cn, etc. 



2lnncl)meu, to accept, to take; 
aufjd^rciben, to write down; 
befel)(en, to command; 
bitten, to request, to beg; 
betaiijdien, to watch; 
cinuel)inen, to occupy, to carry; 



ber (Sigentl^umer, the owner; 

bie greit)ett, the liberty; 

\>a9 ©ebirge, the mountain-chain; 

bie ©cfongennal^me, the capture; 

bie ©cmait, the force; 

ber ©laubtgcr, the creditor; 



ftd) cvjc^recfcn, to be frightened, to be bie ^offnung, the hope; 



scared; 
fliel)en, to flee; 

gelten, to be esteemed, to be worth; 
CtlDQd getten, to be for something; 
fal^ren, to ride (on a vehicle); 
narf)gcben (with dat), to yield; 
ratten, to advise; 
flatt pnben, to take place; 
ftcrben, to die; 
fd)(ofen, to sleep; 
fdjeinen, to shine; 
t)ergeffen, to forget; 



bie (Slafpfer, the classics; 

bie Orbnung, the order; 

ber 9lciter, the horseman; 

bie ©peife, the food; 

bie @tar!c, the strength; 

bie (SteUung, the position; 

ber Xcfler, the plate; 

bie 2^ru^^en, the troops; 

bie Unovbnung, the disorder; 

bie Untert|Qltung, the conversation; 

bie ^ertd)angung, the intrenchment; 

bie 3Seiipred)nng, the pronn'se; 



fic^ oergleid^cn, to make a compromise; *bo8 ^ertangen, the demand; 



Oerrot^en, to betray; 

t)erfc^n)inbcn, to disappear; 

toertrctcn, to represent; 

juflcllcn, to deliver; 

fic^ juriitfjiel^en, to withdraw; 

bo« ?lImofcn, the alms; 

ba« 2(©(5, the ABC, the alphabet; 

bie 55ebeutung, the meaning; 

bie ^rieftafd)e, the pocket-book; 



bie ^erroaUung, the administration; 
bie B^M^ngf the payment; 
♦bag S33ort, the word; 

^^"'' ^""^^ I side- 
red)t, right I ®'^®' 

p(ot^(i(i|, sudden; 

toollig, fully; 

/{ufatiig, accidental. 



SBcnn bu Sltmofen gtbft, fa§ beinc linfc §anb iiid}t toiffcn, \ca^ 
bcinc rcrf^te t^ut. aRcin ©o^n f|aft allc feinc 35crfprcd)imc|en, ba er 
niemald mcl^r \)tx\pxid)t, ate cr l^altcn fanii. DJimm meinen JRatl) 
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an, unb ig nid^W l>on bicfcr <Spctfc. 9Jlan l>crrat^ felnc ^tnnht, 
mnn man fie ocrgiSt. Dcr aboocat, bcr mic^ in bicfcm ^roceffe 
Dcrtritt, flilt oicl in' unfcrcr ©tabt. !j)ic gcinbe jloljcn in grower 
Unorbnung, nac^bem il^re 93erf(^anjungen Don unfem S^ruppcn eingc«. 
nommcn xoaxtn. Die Tla^h tie§ bie teller fallen, toeil fie fid^ er* 
fc^roden ^atte. !Die Sleiter b(ieben p(5^1i(^ fte^en, aid 06 fie unfere 
@t(irle unb ©teUung lennen Itxntn tooUttn. 31(9 mir geftem in ber 
@tabt fpajieren gingen, fanben tt^ir eine J83rieftaf(^e, bie tt)ir mttna^^ 
men, um fie bent Sigent^itmer iujufteKen. SBad t^at bie Siegierung, 
aU fie bie Sflad^xid^t Don ber @ef angenna^me bed Saif erd erl^ielt ? 
@ie gab bent S$er(angen bed Solid nac^ unb jog fic^ Don ber ^cnr>aU 
tung bed ®taatd (state) }uritd» (Sd fam und Dor, a(d ob bie f^cinbe 
fic^ nac^ ber (Stabt }uritd}dgen. @r fame gem mieber, loenn ic^ i^n 
bate, mi(^ }u befuc^en. 04 Dergage Stled, load i^r mir gefagt |abt, 
loenn ic^ ed nic^t auffc^riebe. ^ 

120. 
Where force commands, the law is (gelten) [for] nothing. Be- 
fore thou diest, do not forget to put (bringcn) thy house in order. 
Read this letter, and see thyself that our last hope has dis- 
appeared. Help me to do my lesson before thou commencest 
thine. What did your friend when he received the news that 
these men had stopped (einfteDen) their payments? He w^rote 
me that he had made a compromise with his creditors. When 
Charles arrived in Cologne he found the letters that he had ex- 
pected. While my son began to learn his ABC, thine was already 
reading the classics. When we saw that we were watched, we 
immediately dropped our conversation. When we were riding 
[on the cars] to New York, the railroad-train suddenly stopped 
(ftel^en bteiben) before we came to Newark. Where was your 
mother when that accident took place ? She was taking a walk 
with my sister. How did you become acquainted with that 
gentleman? I met (treffen) him accidentally at Count Bis- 
marck's house. We conversed more than an hour, and he in- 
vited me to see (befuc^en) him at his residence. I advised that 
lady to take lessons of (bei) Mr. NoUet, if she commenced 
(subjunct.) to study Frenchf. If you did not sleep so long, 

t Unmflected adjective (fran)o{tf(^). 
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you would' be healthier. If the moon were shining now, jou 
would distinctly see (imperf.) the whole mountain-chain. I 
would gladly die (imperf.), if I could buy (crfaufen) the liberty 
of my country with my death. They said that they did not 
'^ully understand the meaning of his words. 



with Genitive. "f 

to&fixtnh, during; 
tot^tn, on account of; 



121. 

PREPOSmONS 

wOh Dative: 



aVL9f out of (from); 
nac^, after (to); 
t)on, from (of, by); 
gttf to; 

%pith Dative or Aeeuaative: 

an, at; 

mtf, upon, on; 

ticbcn (near) by, beside; 

linter, under, below, beneath; 

fiber, over, above; 

))or, before, ago. 



wiih Aeeuaative : 

bur4, through, by; 
o^ne, without; 
urn, around, aboift; 
gegen, against. 



3in is often used instead of in brm; am is often used instead of an htm; 
in« ** ** inba8; an« •♦ " anba8; 

bcim ** ** bci bent; worn ** " »on bem; 

gum •* " jubcm; untcnn " " nnterbcm; 

gur " ** gnbcr; auf8 «• " aufba?. 

burci^d *' *' bur^bad; 



Obs.— 1. fin, in, auf, nebcn, unter, fiber, 190X govern the ACcvsATiys, when 
they express a motion or direction towards an object, or a placing of some- 
thing arit b^ore^ etc. an object. If this is not the case, these prepositions 
govern the dativx. In relations other than those of placi, the use of the 
case is regulated according to an analogy to local relations, which is often 
difficult to determine. 

2. The meanings attached above to the prepositions are only approxi- 
mative and denote the original conception connected with each preposition. 
Very frequently English prepositions must be rendered by German pre- 
positions not expressing their original meanings: 

9[uf ber @ee, at sea; anf bie @ee, to sea; 

auf bem ^axttt, at (in) the market; auf ben ffftaxit, to the market; 



f For a complete list of prepositions see the Theoretical Course p. 61. 
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onf bet ^ft, at the pott-ciBce: 
w\ bent ^nt, at the boll; 
ouf btm ^anbr, in the coantry (op- 
posite to city); 
im CEonctrtf^ at the concert; 
im X^eatrr, at the theatre; 
)U ^nft, (at) home; 
am Ufcr, on the shore; 
an ber Sanb, on the wall; 
in btr ^d)nU, at school; 
gu ber ^txt, at the time; 
an bem Xa^t, on the day; 
am 16ten 'SRax, on the 16th of May; 

bet 92a4t (in ber iRa^t), at night; 
)U ^il^na^ten, at Christnkas; 



anf bie $ofl (gnr 9^)M ^^« post-cffirc; 
auf ben ^boXi uutn ^Ue), to the ball; 
aufd ^anb, to the coantry; 

ins CToncert, to the concert; 

ins S^^eater, to the theatre; 

nad) ^nfe^ (to) home; 

and Ufer, to the shore; 

an bie ^anb, to the wall; 

gnr (in bie) Sdjute, to school; 

bi« gu ber S^'xt, (up) to the time; 

bia gu bem Xage, (up) to the day; 

bid gum 3ten 3uni^ (up) to the 3d of 

June; 

am iD^orgen, in (on) the morninii^; 
im oorigen 3a^re (ooriged 3a^r), last 

>etir. 



3. The preposition by cannot be translated by t>on if it does not denote 
the agent of a passive verb. It is translated by bur(^ if it denotes 6y meanM qf. 

4. ^is generally not translated by the mere dative if it denotes the 
object of a motion in space. If this motion refers to places, it is generally 
translated by nad), but also by other prepositions (See Obs. 2). If a pkbson 
it the object of the motion, it is generally translated by gu: come to me, 

!omm gn mir. 

5. The adverb bid, placed before prepositions denoting direction, means 
aifar a<, up to, if referring to space. Referring to countries and towns it is 
generally connected with nacJ^, which may also be left out. id^ fam bid (na^) 
Berlin, leame a* far as Berlin. Referring to other localities it is mostly con- 
nected with gu (bid jum ©erge, etc.). But all other prepositions, denoting 
direction may be connected with bid (bid an ben gtug, bid auf ben ©erg, etc.). 
Referring to timb, bid is translated by tUl, up to, ani is generally connected 
with gn, which sometimes is dropped: bid gum2ten iO'larg; bid (gu) SBei^nac^ 
ten, etc. Not till is rendered by crjt 



ftbfaUen (strong), to fall off; 
anfei^en (strong), to look at; 
auffallen (strong, w. dat.), to strike; 
audbreiten, to extend; 
audtaufc^en, to exchange; 
befdrbem, to forward, 
bege^ren, to demand; 
begraben (strong), to bury; 
batiren, to date; 
fH brcl^en, to revolve, to turn; 
mnut^igen, to encourage; 



erric^ten, to erect; 

erringen (strong), to obtain; 

fallen (strong), to fall; 

I;5ngen (strong), to hang; 

Tiegcn (strong), to lie. to be (situated); 

fid) rflftmen (w. gen.), to boast (of); 

fttjen (fo6, gefcffen), to sit; 

ftetten, to pluce; 

f^agteren fa^ren, to take a ride; 

umge^cn (strong), to associate; 

ftdj niagen, to venture; 
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ber ?Jret«, the price; 

bcr iRonb, the edge; 

ber 9tang, the rank; 

bcr 9icgcn, the rain; 

btc SRci^c, the row; 

bic SRcDoCution, the revolution; 

bic <Sd)iJbtt)od|C, the sentinel; 

bad ©^(ac^tfelb, the field of battle; 

ber ^c^nee, the snow; 

bcr @rf|U|5, the shelter, protection ; 

bcr ©onntog, the sunday; 

bie Station, the station; 

ber @ttjl, the style; 

bad Sweater, the theatre; 

bic !£^ilr(c), the gate, the door; 

bad Ufer, the bank (of a river) ; 

bcr Umtouf, the revolution (turning); 

bad ^Sielf, the cattle; 

bcr S3ort^cil, the advantage; 

bcr ©agcn, the carriage; 

bcr SaS, the ram|Vart; 

bic SBanb, the wall (inside); 

bcr 3intmcrmann, the carpenter; 

abtvcfcnb, absent; 

bfau, blue; 

brcit, broad, wide; 

bi(^t, dense; 

cigcn, own; 

ctnjig, single; 

entgudfcnb, charming; 

crl^eblic^, considerable; 

gar nic^t, notat all; 

gcfcgnct, blessed; 

nfid^fl, next; 

offcntUc^, public; 

flabtifc^, city (adject.); 

ttcf, deep; 

unbcbcntcnb, inconsiderably; 

uncr^ort, unheard of; 

iDcit, for; 

ttJO^tfcil cheap. 



bic tC(3^fe, the axis; 

bic ^Iptn, the Alps; 

bie 3litd|td)t, the prospect; 

bic 3(nftrcngung, the effort; 

bcr 33atl, the ball; 

ha^ ©cfinben, the health; 

bic Scmerlung, the remark; 

bad ^oot, the boat; 

bad (Sonccrt, the concert; 

bic (Sinlabimg, the invitation; 

ber @in(ag, the admission; 

bad (Sid, the ice; 

bie (Sifcnba^n, the railroad; 

bad @nbe, the end; 

bic (SrlaubniS, the permission; 

(Suro^ja, Europe; 

ber gclbjug, the campaign; 

bic S^f^ul^Sf ***® fortress; 

ber glu6, the river; 

bic gront, the front; 

ber groft, the frost; 

bic @artentl)ilr, the garden-gate; 

bad ©ebaube, the building; 

bcr ©cburtdtag, the birthday; 

bic ©elcgcn^eit, the occasion; 

bcr ©icbcl, the top (of roofs); 

bcr ©ipfcl, the top (of trees, etc.) ; 

ber (Sraben, the moat, ditch; 

ber ^tmntet, the sky; 

bic ^utfc, the help; 

bic 3nbupric, the industry; 

bic ^o^tc, the coal; 

bic Seid^c, the corpse; 

bic ?iftc, the list; 

bie Wladft, the power; 

SD^aUonb, Milan; 

ber 3Kanget, the want; 

ber iS^artt, the market; 

bicOJiauer, the wall (outside); 

ber 9?amc (sren. 9iamcnd), the name; 

bcr iRcbcI, the fog; 

SBo^tn ge^en <Stc (mo ge^en Sic l^in) ? where (whither) do you go ? 

SBoljcr (»on mo) tommen Bit (mo fomutcti @tc ^cr) ? from where (whence) do 

you come? 
SD^a^ i|l bic Ul^r (micbicl U^r ifl cd) ? what o'clock is it? 
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Q$ xft fedi* tt^r, it Is six o'clock; ^tXb ftebeit U^, half past six; ctnl^iertel na^ 

fcd)« (auf ^ben)^ a quarter past six; bceiotcrtel auffUbctt (em oiertd oor 

fUben), a quarter of seveiu 
Um wctcftc 3cil ? at what o'clock f 
Um fec^ U^r, at six o'clock. 

• 

SBtr tonnten loegen bed ftrengen Srofted (i^^^ ftrengm lifted 
loegen) nic^t oud btm ^aufc gt^ett ^m Dorigen 3a^rc brm^en loir 
burc^'d (Sid; noc^ biefcr 3^it loagtat loir nic^t loieber aufd Sid }tt 
gef|en. !Dur(^ tt>e(c^e ©tra^en mitffen tt>ir ge^en, um auf ben Wlaxtt 
jtt (ommen ? S)ie Sinmo^ner gingen auf ben SBallen bcr ^efnutg 
ff^ajieren. Suf bent ©i^fel bed Merged fatten loir eine entjitdenbe 
audfi^t. ©er ftef|t on ber !Et|iir? Sd ift $)errn 9!oaefd Diener, 
ber fic^ nad^ -3^rem fflefinben erfunbigt. SBorum fe^en Sie [fic^] bie 
9i(ber an, bie an ben Sanben ^dngen ? Sir ftanben geftem am 
Ufer bed Scuffed, um unfere S^^unbe )tt fe^en, bie auf bem ^c^iffe 
n^aren. Jl(of>fen <Sie an bie ©artent^iir, unb begel^ren @ie (Sinta^ ! 
3ft 3f)V Sruber ^u §aufe? 5Rein, ic^ ^abe i^n auf bie ^oft gefc^icft. 
?ln (to) njen tooCen ®ie blefe ©riefe f^icfen ? 2^ ^}^^^ ^^^) ^^^\^ 
an meine ^reunbe gefc^rteben. 2^ fag unter bem grogen ^aum, ber 
neben unferm |)aufe fte^t; unter und (ag bieCtabt, unb tiber uiir toav 
ber blaue f)imme( audgebreitet. Sir gingen unter bie S&ume, um 
€c^ut} gegen ben 9lcgen ju finben. So lommen @ie ^er? €inb 
@te im SE^eater gett>efen? 9{ein, ic^ fomme aud bem (Dom) (Concert. 
S)ie Seinbe tt>aren burd^ einige unbebeutenbe ^oxti)tiU, bie fte itber 
unfere Slrmee errungen fatten, ermut^tgt tt)orben. So^in fd)i({en 
@ie O^ren ©ebienten ? Qdf f c^ide i^n jum ©c^u^mac^er, um meine 
@tiefe( abju^olen, unb ju Sati, um i^m eine 6in(abung ju bringen. 
^aben ®ie eine Sinlabung jur ®ef eflfc^aft brim ®enera( ? 9lein, toir 
ge^en nic^t mit einanber um. D^ne 3^re f)ii(fe tt)dre xij Dertoren 
gen)efen. T)ie Srbe bre^t fic^ um bie ©onne unb um (on) i^re eigene 
ad)fe. Stt^renb bed ganjen gelbjugd fonnte ber ^rinb fid^ nic^t 
eined einjigen ©ieged rii^men. ^n feiner ^txt toaren ber gfcife unb 
bie 3nbuftrie bed gonbed gefegneter, aid in biefem Oa^re. Km ndd)* 
ften SDtorgen nac^ ber @c^Ia^t begruben unfere @o(baten i^re £obten 
imb bie ber tJ^nbe. !Diefer Srief ift Dom 10. b. 3D?.t batirt, aber 
erft am 18. gefd^rieben unb am 20. )ur $oft gefanbt tt)orben. ®er 



t irHSWonaW. 
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(Sifen6a]^n)ug lam bid nadf Ztot), lomAt aberf- Don bort obX tt^t 
Abetter b<fdrbert mvhtn. 3)er 3^9 tarn bid jur n&d^ften @tation, 
blieb abet bort aud (from^for) SKansel on (of) ^of|(en (icsenff. 9id 
gum d'^^i^^ 1^66 ga(t ^reu^en nur old rine fSladft (bed) jmeittu 
9{anged. %Ut ftQbtif(^e(n) Slbgaben miiffen [noc^J Dor bcm erfteit 
^onuar bega^U tt>erben. SBir blicben (ongc oor bcm @eb&tbe fte^en, 
mtb taufc^tcn mtfere ^mertmtgeti fiber (on) ben pv&dftiitn &t^i 
and. !Der grd^te Zff6l unferer Ztuppta ton in bi^er ^dfiadft gar 
ni(^t oor ben ^etnb. (Sd fie( nnd mtf, ba§ bie Megienmg oor oQe 
offentlif^en ®eb&ube ©c^ilbtt^ac^en gefteUt l^atte. 

122. 

During that whole time not one of onr entrenchments was 
carried by the enemy. On account of the dense fog, our boat 
was detained seven hours at (bet) Poughkeepsie. After un- 
heard of efforts the general arrived with his army at six o'clock 
in the (Gten.) evening on the field of battle. By what efforts 
have you made it possible to arrive so soon? Does this name 
stand on your list f No, but I shall place (fe^en) it immediately 
on the list. I sent the carpenter to (auf) the top of the roof 
in order to repair it. I believe that somebody is listening 
(^ord^en) at the door f Oo to (an) the window, and look (iu^ 
fe^en) whether our carriage is at (Dor) the gate? 1 see that 
the plaster (ber Sail) on these walls has (tft) almost fallen off. 
He has erected a beautiful villa on (an) the edge of the forest. 
Where (whither) do you intend (tt)o((en) to ride? I only intend 
to take a ride through the city. When are you going to re- 
turn home ? At half past eight o'clock. Are you going to the 
concert to-night? No, I shall go to the ball at Mr. Nollet's. 
How long have you been in this country, and where do you 
come from? I come from Metz, and have been here almost 
nine years. How long did you stay [out] in the country ? Only 
a couple of days. How many of your children go to school ? 
Only two; the others I am still keeping (be^a(ten) at home. 



t Sber is frequently placed after one or more words of the sentimcc. 
t %h is often used to increase the force of Dou, denoting a starting point, 
tr Siegen bleiben, to be detained. 
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Why do you not place (ftcUcn) your cattle under shelter (trans- 
late: UTider a roof) ? Below the walls of the fortress are broad 
and deep moats. Will you not go to the general, and ask him 
for (urn) protection against these soldiers? Jupiter revolves 
in 10 days on his axis/ and his revolution about the sun lasts 
(baucrn) almost 12 years. Did you do this without the per- 
mission of your father ? This man lived at the time of the 
French revolution. My friend^s birthday fell upon a Sunday, 
After many years you will acknowledge that I was right. Be- 
fore our last war, the prices of (the) victuals were considerably 
cheaper than now. Fifbyf years ago there were no rail- 
roads in the country. During the whole battle the officers 
were before the front. The general sent all his officers 
before the front. I have planted a whole row of trees before 
my house. On the morning after the battle, the corpses lay 
thick (bidjt) on the field of battle. On that day we met (treffcn) 
but (nur) few of the enemy (translate: /ez/; enemies). On (Bci) 
that occasion our soldiers took a great number of prisoners. 
My friend returned home on the 10th of March; he will not 
depart again till the 20th of June (3^uni). He will be absent 
till the 10th of July Oufi). Will General Sheridan remain in 
Europe till the end of the war? We came on our journey as 
far as Milan ; last year we came only up to the Alps. 
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So))en, of what; bat)on, of that, of it; 

toomtt, with what; bamit, with that, with it; 

lUOgu, to (for) what; bagu, to (for) that, to (for) it; 

U)oran, at what; baran^ at that, at it; 

loorin, in what; borin, in that, in it; 

iDOburdft, by what; babur(i^, by that, by it. 

^cralr, l^inab, down; 
bcrauf, l^nouf, up; 
l^craus, ^inaus, out; 
l^eretn, ^tnein, in; 
l^eriiber, J^iniibcr, over. 



t See the list of numerals in the Theoretical Course. 
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QBa,— 1. All these particles are formed of prepositions, combined with 
the adverbs too, ba, ^er and l^in. If, in the formation of these words, two 
vowels meet, an r is inserted. 

2. The prepositions with which these adverbs are combined, are liable 
to the same variation of meaning, as if they were separated: ^ o t a It (not 
toOOon) benten @ie, of what do you think ? (the verb benten being construed 
with on, not with t)on); m o t) O n ftongft e3 ab, on what does it depend ? (the 
verb (tbl^ngen being construed with Don, not with ailf). 

3. The adverbs formed by prefixing njo and bo must always be used 
instead of prepositions connected with the interrogative koaS or with per- 
sonal and demonstrative pronouns in the neuter gender. They are not ad- 
missible if tr^, being followed by nouns, must be rendered by ttjeld}er, c, cS: 
Of what books, t)Ott h)cld)cn ©u^cm (not tootoon ©iirf)crn). The adverbs 
combined with ba are used if the personal pronoun or demonstrative depend- 
ent on a preposition, refers to things masculine, feminine or neuter in either 
number, but not in reference to pebsons. I have made no use of them (the 
books), idj Ijobt feinen @ebraud^ b a D o n gemadjt. 

4. The compounds with l^er and l)in are mostly used in combination 
with VERBS OF MOTION, forming separable compounds with them. The forms 
with l^er and l^tn are distinguished by the standpoint which the speabieb is 
conceived to occupy. If the motion, expressed by the verb, is represented 
as directed towards the speaker, the compounds with ^er are used. If the 
motion has a direction away from the speaker, the compounds with l^in must 
be employed: I go down, ic^ ge^e ^ t n a b; he is walking down tlie mountain, 
tx gel^t OOVX ®erge 1^ e r a b (if the Bpe:\kcr is represented as being below). 

5. All T&ANsrnvi and reflexive verbs form their pebfects and plv- 
PXBFEOTS active by means of the auxiliary l^aben. Neihieb verbs generally 
take the same auxiliary. But the following neuter verbs form these tenses 
with the auxiliary fein: 

a) Neuter verbs, expressing a motion from one place to another, as 
lomnten, gcben, rcitcn (to ride on horseback), flic^cn (to flee), juriirffc^rcn (to 
return), bcgfgncn (to meet), fatten (to fall): 3c^ to a r (not xd^ ^atte) juriidfgc- 
Ic^rt, I had returned; \6) bin (not id) l^abc) gctommcn, I have come. 

b) Those neuter verbs, denoting a transition from on^state to another, 
as: flcrbcn, to die; ertronlcn, to fall sick; toad^fen, to grow; bcrjinfcn, to sink, 
gcucfcn, to recover, and a great many Qthers: id^ b in (not ic^ l^abc) geflorbcn, 
1 have died. 

c) Some verbs that cannot be classified, as: biciben, to remain (stay); 
gelingcn, to succeed; mifeUngcn, to fail; fo(gcn, to follow. 



Slb^ngen t)on, to depend on; cnttt)Cid)Cn (strong), to escape; 

auftnod^en, to awake; ertranfen, to foil sick; 

beflel^en (strong) in, to consist in, gmefen (strong), to recover; 
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f^Utn (strong), to hold; ba« <2[eit({re(mttg(ieb, the member of 

^reiittommeii, ) . ^ . Congrt«; 

^ineintommtn, ] ^^^^^ ^et in; ^^^^i^^^ Gennany; 

j^reuitreten (strong), ) . . , * hit jtenittnig, the attainment; 

} Iflincintrcten, [ *® "^P ^^'* hit SWinute, the minute; 

Vnibrrf^tointmen (strong), \ to swim htx ^Ragicr, the passenger; 

^inflberf^iotmmen, f over; • bcr @d)IiiffeU the key; 

Uibtn (strong) an, to suffer of; bte @4mnbfud)t, the consumption; 

miglingen (strong), to fail; bad ^rmdgen, the property; 

l>erjtnten (strong), to sink; bie ^mtrt^lung, the condemnation; 

toarten, to wait; anfangfi^, in the b^^inning; 

*»tberfa^reit (strong), to befall; Uterartf4, literary; 

2uni(tretfen, to go or come back; totni^, few; 

*ber ^ndfyalttt, the bookkeeper; einige, a few. 

SBoDonf \pxtiftn ®ie? Qdf fprec^e Don bemt UnglUcf^ bad 
Qtjxtm ^ruber tt>ibeTfa^ren ift. ^c^ ^abe gteic^faOd (likewise) 
bauon gefproc^en. f)aft bu nic^t ge^ort, iDomit Staxl [xdf fitntt beim 
Scorer cntft^ulbigt f^at? Q^ f)abt ni(^W baoon gcl^ort. ^at cr 
ntc^t gefagt^ ba^ er }u fpat Don feiner 9{etfe )unld gefe^rt fei ? i^etn, 
bamit l^at er fic^ nic^t entf(^u(bigt. SStffen @ie, tt>orantt ^txx SJoUet 
geftorben ift? Q\t er DteUeic^t an ber ©c^wtnbfud^t geftorben? 
!Daran ift er [n>o^(] fc^tt?er(i(^ (hardly) geftorben; benn er f^at nie 
baran (ofj gelttten. SEBarum finb @ie nid^t geftem auf (into) tnetn 
3tmmer gegangen ? 3ld) todxt gem ^tnaufgegangen, n^enn ic^ ben 
©(^tttffel baju gcfiabe ^atte. SBo befinbet fid^ jefet S^x $)err ©ruber? 
Qx ift nac^ (Deutfc^Ianb juritdgereift. SBirb er nidjt balb teieber ^er^ 
fiberf ommen ? 2^ glaube nic^t, er ift j[et}t (finger ^ier geblieben^ id9 
er anfangKc^ beabfic^tigte. Soburc^ ^at Qf^x t^reunb fein 93erm5gen 
Derloren? iRoc^bem faft aUe fetne Unteme^mungen mi^lungen 
tt>aren, ift fein 9n(^^a(ter mit einer gro^en @umme enttt)i(^en. OP 
nic^t ^ar( Dom iDad^e gefaQen? Sd koar nid)t 9axU ber Ijerobge^ 
fallen ift, fonbern fein ©ruber. SSarunt feib i^r nic^t }U und ^eraud 
aufd Saub getontnten? XBir lonnten nid)t ^tnaudfommen; bie SBege 
tooren ju fc^tec^t. 2:reten ©ie l^erein, [meine] ^erren. ffiir tourben 
gem ^ineintreten^ xomn xoix ^dt l^atten. 3^ erfuc^e @ie, meinen 



t fBoDon^ </ vheU, must be well distinguished from lion too, from where. 
% Prepositions cannot be contracted with the article, if a relative clause 
follows. 

ft To die <2^ a disease, an einer ^ont^ett {lerben. 



J 
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@o^n mit fic^ ^crfibcrjubringen, tocnn @ie Don Sronfrcid^ jurii* 
rrifcn- 3(^ totirbc 3^rcn @o^n mit bcm grfigten SJcrgnftflcu ju 
O^nen ^eruberbringen, ivenn er nic^t fc^on abgcreift loare. 
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On (l>ott) what will the condemnation of the President de- 
pend ? It will depend on the votes of two or three members 
of Congress. Do you know that Charles's father has come (in 
order) to take his son home? Of that nothing is known (be« 
!annt) to me. With what have you occupied yourself during 
the year? I have occupied myself with literary labors, but I 
am now done (fertig) with them. Are you invited to (ju) the 
President's party (@cfcllfd)aft) ? No, I have no invitation to it. 
Of (an) what do you think ? I am thinking of the steamboat 
that has sunk in the river. Have [there] been many passengers 
in it ? Their number is not known to me. It is now the highest 
time to begin this work; let us go at it immediately. In what 
do the attainments of this man consist ? Why did you read in 
that book ? I did not read at all in it. At what o'clock did 
you awake (Perf.) this morning? I did not awake (Perf.) till 
nine o'clock, because I had returned very late from my journey. 
Has General Smith died of (an) his wound L No, he has 
not died of it; he has entirely (DoUftftnbig) recovered. Why did 
you not remain (Perf.) home yesterday ? I was obliged (mitffcn) 
to see my brother, who had suddenly fallen sick. Can you not 
come down for (auf with accus.) a few minutes ? I cannot come 
down now, you must wait. Do me the favor to send up your 
servant to me. I cannot send him up; he must hold my horses, 
but I shall come up myself. When we had arrived at (bci) the 
river, I requested my friend to swim over with me. Dear 
Charles, come over to us for (ouf) a few days, all your friends 
are expecting you. Who is knocking at the door? It is 
William. Tell him to come in. When we found that the 
8treet4oor was locked, we tried to get in by the garden- 
gate. 
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obtd)oii, 

obtDol)!, 
totiin glnd), 
tornn idjon, 
iDfnn aud). 



> although, though; 



audi tonm (iwira on*), 1 __ .*. 
fclbn tofiin Ktoenn kibfl), f *^^ "' 
totnn and^ noc^ fo (jcljr), however (much); 
benn (conj unction), for (conjunction). 

0b8. — 1. The different German conjnnciions corresponding to oiAauffh 
and even if^ require the verb to be at the end of the clauiie. Those connected 
with ob may be separated (ob — glfid)^ etc.), and often take other words of 
the sentence, especially pronouns, between them. Cb totr gleic^ fallen, al- 
though we saw. Such words may also be intcr])06ed between the different 
combinations of tveitlt, if the conjunction toeim precedes. 

2. The principal sentence, if it follows the clause with the equivalents 
of although, is generally introduced by fo, and after the verb generally is in- 
serted one of the particles bod), benno*, %Ux&lXOoljil, corresponding to tho 
English ttill, yet, neverthdesa: obgtetd^ toit frit^ lamen,»{o mugten ivir bo(^ 
(benuoc^, glctc^Wol^O tongc toarten, although we came early, we (still) w^ere 
obliged to wait a long time, 

3. The conjunction koetitt, either standing alone (if), or in connection 
with gleid^, \^on, aud) ( although), may be entirely dropped, and in this case 
the sentence is construed as if it were a question, beginning with the verb, 
followed by the subject. The particle fo is then generally employed as a con- 
nective: tommfl bii, fo gc^c icft, if thou comest, I go. 3fl bein SJatcr abgcrcifl, 
fo ttJCrbc idl auc^ obrcifcn, if thy father has departed, I shall also depart. 
SBfirc bcin grcunb gcfunb, fo loiirbc er ^icr fein, if thy friend were well (were 
thy friend well) he would be here. 2Bar cr gtcic^ cntmut^igt (metiit g(eic^ cr 
entmiit^igt toat), fo ocrgtocifeltc cr hod) nidjt, although he was discouraged, he 
[Hiill] did not despair. SBdrfl bu andf no^ fo fleigig, fo !5nntefl bu ed boc^ 
(bcnnod)) nic^t tl^un, however diligent thou mightst be, thou couldst [still] 
not do it. 

4. Diminutives are formed from most Geiman substantives by the end- 
ing dftcn, softening tho radical vowel, and being of neuter gender: bcr ©ol^it 
— bad @dl)nd)en (the little or dear eon) . 

6. Almost all personal male names form female appellatives by the 
ending in, eliding the endings c and en: bcr ^reu§c — bic ^rcufiiit (the 
Prussian woman); bcr S5i(^ter (poet) — bic S)tc^tcriu (poetess); bcr ^crjot] 
(duke) — bic ^crgogin (duchess). Some soften the radical (@raf — <$r&fin> 
lii the plural Uiey double their final n (!^ic^tcrtttncn)* 
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^nc(eben (strong), to state; bet ®ntnb, the reason; 

fidj anftren^en, to exert one's self; bad ®ut, the property; 

audborren, to parch; bic ^(ar^cit, the clearness; 

blii^cn, to blossom; bic^rcibc, the chalk; 

erreid^eu, to obtain; bad SDl^ittet the instrument, the means; 

crjidcn, to derive; bic 9ioci^ji(i)t, the indulgence; 

ocrborrcn, to dry up; ber 9iu^m, the glory; 

toad^fctt (strong), to grow; bic ©^on^eit, the beauty; 

oemattcn, to administer, to manage; bic 2^opfcrteit, the valor; 

gcic^ncn, to draw (make a draft); ber Umrijj, the sketch; 

bic 3lnmut]^, the grace; bic SBcidl^eit, the wisdom; 

ba« SBctt, the bed; ber SBittc, the will; 

bic (Sigenfd|aft, the quality; bic *}eihing, the (news) paper; 

bic ^rroartung, the expectation; bcr 3^^^f ^^® purpose; 

bic gran;to{tn, the Frenchwoman; gcle^rt, learned; 

bcr ®e!irau(f), the use; Qcmig, certain; 

bic®cgcnb, the landscape, the grounds; gtSn^cnb, brilliant; 

bic ©eJe^rfamfcit, the scholarship; groufam, cruel; 

bcr ®ci(l, the mind; fd^tuad^, weak; / 

ber ©laubc, the fiaith; untoal^r, untnie. 

1.75 i? AV"^'' '""' ( '^'""'^«' '^"'^-"' y- '- 

@9 fc^lt (mangctt, gcbnd^t) mir an ciner ^adjt, I am deficient in a thing, 
destitute of a thing, I lack a thing. 

DbtDol^t c^ fleblifet i)at, fo I)aben tt)ir bod^ feincn ©onncr gel^ort 
Dbglci(i^ Dictatcgcn gcfattcn ift fo finb unfere S33*gc bod) gut; bcnn 
bic (Srbc war Don bcr §ifec oollftilnbig (perfectly) au^gcborrt toorbcn. 
SDi bcin @o^n fc^on ftarf (rapidly; gcmadifcn ift, fo fd^cint c^ mir 
qU\6)Xoo% bai cr Hcincr ift, aU mcin 3Ubcrt SBcnn id) gtcic^ fcinc 
gro^c ©ctcl^rfamlcit bciDunbcrn mugtc^ fo gfaubtc id) bod|, ba^ c^ 
fcincm ®ciftc an Star^cit fc{)tc. SBcnn i^r aud^ 3lflc«, toae il)r Dcr* 
fproSicn ^abt, t{)dtet, fo toiirbct i^r bod^ cucm 3^^<t ^^^^ errcidjcn. 
ipclttc mcin ©nibcr fein ®iitd)cn fclbft Dcrtoaltct, fo luiirbc cr mcl^r 
©nna^mcn barau« crgicft ^abcn* §ort bcr Sricg nid)t balb ouf, fo 
ntUffcn toir unfcr f)du^c^cn unb (Sdrtd^cn Dcrfaufcu* §at bcin 9Satcr 
gtcid^ fcinc ©riinbc ongcgcbcn^ fo mu§t bu bic^ bcnnodf) fcincm SBiHcn 
fitgcn. ®cib i^r nur fleigig, toirb cud^ bcr Srfolg nid^t fcl^Icn. 
Sdrcf i^r and) I)icr, fo Wnntct i^r in bcr ©ac^c (matter) bod) nidjt^ 
finbcru. 3ft gtctc^ *>ic ®rafin nod^ nid|t odflig gcncfcn, fo ift fie ben^ 
nod) mit aflcn itjrcn !Dicncrinncn abgcrcift* ^dttc x6) nur cin ®tudf^ 
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dftn Areibe bet (with) mir, fo toftrbe ic^ eincn Umri^ ber ®egtnl^ ^ter 
an bie Xtjux jcic^nen. 9EBenn ic^ oitc^ jugebeti mtt^, bag bad Sdudf 
mcljrere gute (Kgenfc^aftett ffat, fo tann ic^ g(ei(^tt)o^( feinen ^tbtaudf 
bauoit mac^ett. @e(bft loeim ber Aottig bted gefagt l^attc, toitrbe 
ic^ ed bennoc^ nic^t glauben. ^ud) xotnti ber®enerat ie^^t [nod)] ftegeu 
foUte (to be victorious), mibrbe er boc^ feinen fni^eren Slu^m nie^ 
nta(d toieber er(angen (recover). Sknn t^r auc^ nodf fo rei^ toaret 
(xo'dxct i^r ouc^ nod^ fo reic^), fo Bnntet i^r bo(^ biefe @umme nic^t 
ga^ten. SSenn i^r auc^ noc^ fo lange ^ier bteibt, fo toerbet i^r boc!^ 
t)ergeb(t(^ toartett. ®o ge(e^rt biefer SDtann aud^ ift, fo gebrtd^t t^ 
i^m bod^ an SSeid^eit. 

126. 

Although! these men are deficient in many qualities^ they 
certainly are not destitute of valor. Though we had gone 
very late to bed, we yet rose very early in the morning. Al- 
though this man is not learned, still he is a very good teacher. 
Although we have no claim to (auf) your indulgence, we never- 
theless think that you will excuse us in this matter; for we have 
acted in good faith. Although our little trees (dimin.) blos- 
somed in the spring, they (yet) have dried up in the summer. 
Although the news was confirmed in the papers, he still be- 
lieved that it was untrue. However much they exerted them- 
selves, their efforts were fruitless (Dcrgeblid)). However cruel 
this king was, he still was not destitute of good qualities. Al- 
thoughj the Italian women are renowned for (tocgcu) their 
beauty, they lack the grace of the French [women]. If this 
little house (dimin. ) belonged to me, I should sell it. If your 
friend does not arrive to-day, we must go (rcifcn) to him. If 
the king keeps his word, the people will be happy. Although 
his instruments were not always- well chosen, still his designs 
were certainly good. Although our hopes are weak, our efforts 
will be great. Had it not rained, we certainly should have 
come. However brilliant this victory was, the results did not 
warrant (rcdjtfcrtigen) our expectations. 

t In translating the sentences with aUhouffkf all different modes of ex- 
pression should be employed in succession. 

} In all the sentences following below, the conjunction tOtnVL must be 
dropped, the sentences being rearranged accordingly. 
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127. 

1^, ber SRonn Phir. hit Seutc (if used as an indefinite aggregate 

of persons). 

Sing, ber ^aufmann Plur, bie ^aufleitte (not ^aufmanner). 

.^^^ Most of the compounds with SRanu form the plural Seute, not 
Wtanrux. 

Qbs. — 1. Participles if used as adjectives, are declined with the same 
endings as adjectives, either after the strong or weak declension: eilt getrocf- 
Iteter Spfel, a dried apple; ber getrodnete ^fet, the dried apple. They are 
also subject to comparison with the same endings, as ordinary adjectives: 
gebilbet, educated; gebilbeter, more educated; etn gebilbeterer Ttann, a more 
educated man. 

2. Present participles add the ending enb to the stem of the verb: 
lobetib, praising; etne blil^enbe @tabt, a flourishing town« 

3. Adjectives and participles, used with the force of adjectives, are 
generally placed before their nouns, even when they have one or more ad. 
juncts. The adjuncts, in this case, always precede their adjectives,. and are 
placed between the article or determinative pronoun, and the noun. In 
Englishy such phrases must be placed after the noun, and often they must 
be replaced by relative or other clauses: 

(Sin feinem SSaterianbe ergebener 8iirger, a citizen devoted to his country 

(who is devoted to his country). 
S)ie t^re (Sltem liebenben ^inber, the children loving their parents (that 

love their parents). 
Sine mit gu^rtoerten angeflUlte ©trajjc, a street crowded with vehicles. 

4. The German infinitive with the neuter article (or other determina- 
tive) is used with the force of the English participial noun in ing. It is then 
declined like other substantives in eu: ba9 Soben, the praising; Gen. be9 
ilobend, of the praising; Dat. bem Soben, Ace. bad ^oben. 



Snfertigen, to compile; 

berauben (with Gen.), to deprive of; 

befc^ranfen, to limit; 

betrouen, to entrust; 

bctrilben, to afflict; 

brflflcn, to bellow; 

entbWften, to denude; 

crbittetn, to exasperate; 

erfa^ren (strong v.), to experience; 

erft^uttcm, to move, to aflfect; 

erflarrcn, to benumb; 

fil^len, to feel; 



^fliigen, to plow; 
rafpniren,' to refine; 
retjen, to charm; 
rufcn (strong), to call; 
fc^icgen (strong), to fire; 
fd^reien (strong), to shout; 
taufc^cn, to disappoint; 
toben, to rage; 
♦flberfe^cn (strong), to overlook; 
♦untcr^alten (strong), to entertain; 
tterjlarfen, to increase; 
l>eriiben, to commit; 
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ber Sbfall, the defection;. bte ^rouing, the province; 

ber 9(nbac^tdp(a^, the place of worship; bte dtei^ung, the emotion; 

ber?lrbeitgebcr, the employer; ba* 3ici4, the empire; 

bci* 3lrbcit0mann, the workinjj:m.ui ; bcr ®iim, the sense; 

ber ^udn)anbercr, the emigrant; brr '8taUr the stable; 

bcr ^nbtidf, the sfght; bad Xalcnt, the tilent; 

bte iBereitinilligfett, tlie rejidiness; bie X()at, the exploit; 

bic 53cutC, the booty; bcr 2:^^^^ the part; 

bie ^lilte, the blossom; bte Uinftd^t, the circumspection; 

bcr Ginbrucf, the impression; ba« Urtbeil, the judgment; 

bic Gnttoffung, the dismissal; ber SSefteii, the West; 

bic Grprcffung, the extortion; begievtg ouf, eager for; 

ber 6j:cc6, the excess; empfcljlcnSmert^, commendable; 

bie ©cmcinbe, the congregation; entfe^Ii^, terrific; 

bte @to(fe, the bell; furd^tbor, fearful; 

bte ©roufamfett, the cruelty; Iflflem nad^, greedy of; 

ba« $eq, the heart; neuerlid^, (adv.), recently; 

♦ber ^aitjTer, the chancellor; ro^, rude; 

ber Aflnftler, the artist; f(^6n, fine; 

ber Sonbmann, the countryman (hus- ft^mcrjlic^, painful; 

bandman); {lot) auf, proud of; 
ber ?anb«mann, the countryman (being unffi^ig (with Gen .), incapable of; ' 

of the same country); ungerQIjrt^ untouched; 

bie 3J2enge, the multitude; ttertraut init, privy to; 

bcr ^|J(on, the plan; ttoll, full; 

*bcr ^itntt, the point; wefentUd) filr, essential to. 

(Sd bcfinbct fic^ (there is) tin erfal)rcitcr SSJimbargt auf bem 
®cl|iffc, aSir arbeiten jc^t mit Dcrftdrftcm ^leige. !Eu l^aft mir cin 
rcijcnbcS S^nd) gcUcl^cn. SBir flatten l^cutc ben ®efud& me^rerer rei* 
jenber ^aufleute. T)a^ ?efen nnter^altcnber Sud^er tft nid^t imnicr 
empfc{|Ien§tt)crt{|. SSir bemerften Diele mit ^flugcn befd)aftigte ?anb* 
leute. T)a^ ®d)reien unb lobcn ber erbitterten aJicnge tear furdjtbar. 
T)a^ geiben biefer Don aCer ^iilfe cntblofeten geute wax entf c^tic^* 
!iDcr abfatt bcr feinem SReid^e fo lange treu getoefenen ^roDinjcn 
crfd)uttcrte ben ^onig tief. T)k ncnerlid) Don (Suropa anflcfont- 
menen Stu^toanberer mnrben fogleid; nad) bem SBeften befdrbert. 
^id)t^ inad)t einen betriibenberen (Sinbrucf, ate ein toal^renb be^ 
©ommerd feincr ©tatter beranbter 53aum. Diefc nad) SRu^m fo 
begierijje S'Unftlerin fitl)Itc fic^ fc^merjlic^ getftnfc^t, aid bad Urt!)ett 
ber SWenge i^r bcfannt ju werben anfing. T)it t)or (with) groftfaft 
erftarrten ©olbatcn tourben mit raffinirter ©raufamleit Don ben nad^ 
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Scute Ittftemcn Sanblcutcu gctobtct. 9Bir l)abcn immcr unfcre armcn, 
DomUnglud aiistress) bctroffencu (involved in) Sanb^eute mit 
grower ^ScreitiDilUgtcit imtcrftu(jt. 1)ic ro^cn unb auf i^rc SE^atcn 
ftoljcu Solbatcn Derttbten bie grdbftcn (grob, brutal) Sjccffc, 

128. 
This news was very painful to the afflicted father. This is 
true (gel ten) in a more limited sense than you seem to believe. 
I shall not answer (beauttDorteu) these insulting remarks. The 
firing of the troops taking part in this battle, lasted till (the) 
evening. The carpenters, threatened with dismissal from their 
places (bie ©telle), submitted to the extortions of their em- 
ployers. The officers (civil), entrusted with the compiling of 
these lists, accomplished their tasks (Slufgabe) in less than 
three months. We heard the bellowing of the cattle (bie 9tin* 
ber, plur.) returning to their stables. The tolling (Scluten) of 
the bells, calling the congregations to their places of worship, 
made a solemn impression. We were shown (translate by man) 
the works of several [lady] artists, [who are] renowned for 
(roegen) their talents. Although the workingmen, disappointed 
in their hopes, were exasperated at (itbcr with accus.) their em- 
ployers, they soon returned to ( ju) their work. These points so 
essential to us, have been entirely overlooked by you. There is 
no finer sight than an apple-tree (stand mg) in full blossom. This 
heart, incapable of all higher emotions, remained untouched. 
The chancellor [who was] privy to all the plans of the king, 
prepared this enterprise with great circumspection. 

129. 

Infinitive. 

m5gen, to like; bflrfcn, to be at liberty, to be tDtffcit, to I^now. 

allowed. 

Present Indiixiiice. 

id) tttog, 1 may; t(3^ barf, I am at liberty etc.; \6) tuetg, I know; 

bu magft, thou mayest; bu barfft, thou art at liberty; bu njcifjt, thou knowest; 

cr mag, he may; cr barf, he is etc. . cr wcig, he knows; 

ttir mogen, we may; mir biirfcn, we are etc., voir tt)if{cn, we know; 

t()r mogt, you may; i^r burft, you are etc.; t^r toigt, you know; 

flc mogcn, they mny; f»c biirfcn, they are etc.; fic ipiffcil, they know. 
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i4 moge, etc ulb burfr , etc. k^ tDiffe, etc 

imprrftd, inOa^m, 
id) ntoc^tc, I might etc i4 tarftc, I was at liberty; id^ linifite, I knew. 

bHperfed Subftmetive. 
idl mo^te, I might; id^ bfirftr, I were at liberty, i^ tougte, I knew. 

Lmperctive, 

imfjc, ungt, loiffeit ©«. 

Obs. — 1. SRSgen in tlie present and imperfect denotes a possibility, de- 
pendent on contingency: bic« mag ftl^ ^tragen, this may happen. With a 
negation it generally expresses J do mot like io, and in the rabjunctiYe im- 
perfect (with or without negation) often iMkauldwiMk or Ukc 3d) mag btc9 ittd)t 
t^tm, I do not like to do this; U^ nia4)tf bie9 l)abci^ I should like to hare this. 

2. Mag in questions is generally rendered by bnrfnt: bocf i^ ftntrrtcil, 
may I enter ? In the scBnrxcmni iMPSBracT it denoten pbobasiutt: hvA 
bmfte ttM^r fftn, this is probably true Mwi with a negation may be generally 
translated by (nid)t) bfirfen: mir biirfai btfS vtdit tlimi, we must not do this. 

3. All modal aoxiliaries (mogni, biirfeii, milfirit, fonnrn, mollen, foflrn) 
Ibrm past participles (geinod)t, geburft, gemii|t, gelonnt, getooSt, gcfoSt), and 
all compound tenses (Fnt. i^ lofrbf toimeii, I shall be able; vSe^ tDcrbe muffeii, 
I shall be obliged; t4 loerbc biirfeil, I shall be at liberty, etc). Their past 
participles in the perfect and pluperfect gatendbf lake Ae form ^ their m/unHvet; 
Perf.: i^ ^be iiid)t fommra fonnen^fl hare not been able to come (I could 
not come); ti!^ t)abe bied nid)t t^un m o g e n , I have not liked (did not like or 
wish) to do this; ti!^ ^be ntd)t fominnt burfrn, I have not been at liberty 
(was not at liberty) to come; t(^ 1)abe nod) ^nfe ge^ milffni (foSra), I hare 
been obliged (was obliged) to go home. The pluperfects arc in the same 
way formed by k^ ^tte. 

4. The English potential pluperfects with amld^ aktmld (on^hi to) are 
translated by the pluperfect subjunctires of the Terb Bmifii, folint} llilb 
milftni with the present infinitive of the mam verb; \dl ^atte bted Iiic^t 
fd)Tcibcii f D D f V , I could not have written this; |ie ( a 1 1 en nti^t fo frii^e 
tommni f o 11 r v (or mnffai^, you should not have come so early; cr ^i 1 1 e 
bte @41a4t genrinneit m n f { en (or {b]lai),tt ^ ought to have won the battle 

5. If clauses in which the infinitive of the modal auxiliaries is used wi th 
the force of a participle, are introduced by one of the conjunctions ba§, 

t The perfects and pluperfects of the modal anxiliaiies are only then 
formed with the past participles, if the infinitive, dependent on these verbs 
nmrndentood: i^ Ipobe f • md)t gelomtt, / hart not been able [to do it], etc 

} Provided thatsJboiiU has not the force of a simple con<Utioiial, in 
which case it is rendered by iDiirbfr with the perfect infinitive. 

ii* Thelitersl translation of these English potential pluperfects, by means 
of Vnmtt etc with the perfect infinitive has an entirely dOffermt meaning, 
llicjare used only in i^iecial circumstances. 
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totnn etc, requiring the verb to be at the end, the auxiUaria l^be^ l^atte 
and ^atte can never bejiaeedai thtend qf the douse, but must precede the infini- 
tive of the main verb, as: iDCitn tl^T ^attet fommen tonnen, if you could have 
cv.me (not menn il^r fotntneit fonnen ^ttet). 

6. The preposition wUhoui before a verbal noun in in^, is rendered by 
o^ne and an infinitiye with ;(u: o^ne ben ^ann )U fennen,. without knowing 
the man; o^ne il)n Qcfe^en )U Ijaben, without having seen him; ol^ne U tl^un 
2U f&nntn, without being able to do It. 

7. Stiffen is construed with )U and the infinitive, corresponding to the 
English know how to etc. : tx mugte fic^ ju magigen^ he knew how to restrain 
himself. 

8. Vfiegeil with lu and the infinitive corresponds to the English tobem 
the habU of with the participial noun in ing, or to lam wont with the infinitive. 
In the imperfect it is generally translated by I used to: h)tr ^flegen Ottt SDtOTgeit 
gu baben, we are in the habit of bathing (we are wont to bathe) in the morn- 
ing; t4 pflegtf mi4 mit meinen ^unbm fiber biefen @egenflanb )u uittcr^at' 
ten, I used to converse with my friends on the subject. 



SCnrfi^ven, ^ touch; 

tnflefen (strong), to pick up; 

au^brficfen, to express;* 

audru^ten, to execute; 

Sebenten tragen (strong), to hesitate; 

beitragen (strong), to contribute; 

fid) brne^men (strong), to behave; 

bcnu^ (with Ace.), to make use of; 

befud)ett (with Ace.), to attend to; 

{u^ betl^eiligen an, to engage in; 

betreten, to enter; 

frfi^flficfen, to breakfast; 

grbei^n (strong), to prosper; 

in Itmntntg fe^Kn, to notify; 

Ironen, to crown; 

ft4 mif^en, to mingle; 

floren (with Ace), to intrude on; 

ilbereinpimmen, to agree; 

*fiberlegen, to consider; 

un^ufriebcn fetn, to find fault; 

Deroffentfid^en, to divulge; 

l^or^erfe^en (strong), to foresee; 

t)ortragen (strong), to deliver (a 

speech); 
t^erflc^cm, to assure; 
ivieberfe^en (strong), to see again; 
|te^n (strong), to draw; 



bte Sntmort, the answer; 
ber %uffa^, the composition; 
ber 9[uftrag, the commission; 
ber 9[u9(dnber, the foreigner; 
bte Sudftd^t, the chance; 
bte 9efanntfd)aft, the acquaintance; 
bad ®«tragen, the conduct; 
' bte ^ibtio't^et, the library; 
bte Solge, the consequence; 
ber (^fd^aftdbrief, the business letter^ 
bad ^(aoter, the piano; 
bie ^vdjt, the church; 
ber $oflen, the lot; 
ber 9{ebner, the speaker; 
htx®dfia% the conclusion; 
ber ©(^ulbj^ein, the draft; 
bte ©^ra^e, the language; 
bie @pet|en (pi.), the eatables; 
ber Umfang, the extent; 
bev Untergebene, the clerk; 
bie SBaare, the article (of trade); 
gang, quite; 

geredfttfertigt, warranted^ 
iebenfadd, at all events; 
nttt Unred^t, wrongly, unjustly; 
t)eranttvorttt(^, responsible; 
loaljrfd^einlid^, probable. 
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^ic^ mag bcr %aU fcin obcr nid^t; icbenfatt^ fonuen ©ie c« nic^t 
iDtffen. SJibgcn ®ic t)crfic^crt fcin (rest), [mclnc] $errcn, ba§ id) 
t)ou bcr ganjcn ®ad)t nid^t^ iDcig, uub mit Unrcc^t jencS 9Serbrcrf}c::5 
bcfc^ulbigt iporbcn bin, 3Rcin Srubcr mag fic^ in bicfc 8acl^c (affai: ) 
mii)t mi)d)cn. Qd) mag bicfcu aWanit nid^t tt)icbcrfcl)cn* SD?dc^tc.» 
®ic [iDo^t] 3^^rcn ©niber ubcrrafd)cn, tocnn er t)on fcincr SRcifc 311* 
rii(ftcl)rt? !iDiirfcn (Sic bicfc :83ib(iot^cf bcnutjcn? 3^a, t^ barf fie 
bcuufecn, fo oft (as often as) tc^ toiC. !l)arf id) mid^ nad^ 3^rcm 
SScfinbcn crfunbigcit? J)iirfcn ^l^rc ©o^nc l^cutc mit mir auf3 
ganb gc^cn ? 9?ciu, mcinc ©o^ne biirfen tjcutc gar uic^t au^gcl^ciu 
!J)tc Solbatcn burftcu ftc^ nic^t mit ctnanbcr untcr^altcn. ©icfc 
^crrcn tDiffcn fid) nid)t jii bcnc^mcn. !Cicfcr 3(u6Wnbcr iDugte fi^ 
fcl)r gut (well) in unfcrcr ®|)rac^c au^jubriidfcn. Qd} p^tQt bie 
3citungcn 3U Icfcn, fobalb (as soon as) ic^ gcfriiJ^ftiidtt I)abc. ©cin 
S3rubcr ^)flcgtc bic t)on ben ©ciumcn l^crabgcfaHcncn Slepfct aufjulc=» 
fen, unb fie nac^ bcr ©tabt gu bringen, S'onnen ©ie JlIaDter fpiclcn ? 
9tcin, id| I)abc e^ niemald (ernen m5gcn. Qd) l^abe nid)t ctn etngigcd 
SSBort btcfc^ Siebner^^ Dcrftc^cn fonnen. 2Bir "Snabeit l^attcn nod) 
nicmat^ biefc$ 3^"^^^^ betrcten biirfen/ fatten ©ie nid|t friil^er ju 
un« ^crilbcrfommen lonncn ? Qd) f^'ditt e^ geroig gctl^an, tocnn id) 
gelonnt ^attc. ©ie I)atten bjefcn 2luffafe nic^t beffer fc^rciben lonncn; 
aber ©ie l^attcn il)n beffer t)ortragtn foHcn. Qdj wiirbe hen Sluffatj 
beffer gefdirieben ^aben, loenn id^ bie offentlid^e Stbliotl^cl f)dttt be* 
nufeen biirfen. Qdj xocrht 3'I)rcn ^lan au^jufil^rcn t)erfud|cn, aber 
o^ne mid| fiir beffen (its) grfolg Dcrantroortlid} gu mac^cn, gr Ic^rtc 
Don bcr ©tabt jurUd, ol)nc feinen Huftrag au^gcric^tet ju l^aben. 
Qd) toax lange in bcr ©tabt, o^ne mit ^erm 9?oflet fprcc^cn gu Bn* 
nen. dt mu^te im 3ii«nter bleiben, ol^ne etwa^ t)on jenen ©^jeifcn 
anrii^ren jii biirfen. 

JSO. 

You may be diligent, but you are not attentive enough. 
What is reported in the paper may be quite (ganj) correct, 
but the conclusions which you would like to draw from (an^) 
it, are certainly not warranted. May our country continue 
(fortfat)ren)t to prosper, and may our labors be always crowned 

t To continue is translated by fortfe|$en, if govei-ninpa substantive; if it 
is followed by an infinitive, it must l>e rendered by fortfa^ren. If followed 
by an adverb or adjective, we translate it btetben. 
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by success 1 Would you like to engage in this enterprise ? I 
have often told you that this enterprise does not agree with 
my views, and that I do not like to contribute to (ju) it. Since 
my brother was at liberty to divulge the matter (^a6)c), he did 
not hesitate to make me privy to it. I shall probably (rool^I) 
be at liberty to make you acquainted with this affair in a few 
days; but I must not do it now. May I intrude on you for a 
few minutes? Do you know how to use (gcbraud^cn) this instru- 
ment (^'nftrument n.)? I believe, I knew it formerly, but I 
must have forgotten it. We are in the habit of answering (be* 
mrttoortcn) all our business letters on the spot (bic ©tcttc). When 
I was living in the city, I used to attend to this church. I am 
not wont to allow such liberties to my clerk. I did never 
like (perf. of mdgen) to make acquaintances on the street. 
Although I made (perf.) several efforts (bcr SScrfud^) I have not 
been able to become acquainted with this gentleman. We 
have been often obliged to find fault with your conduct. Have 
you been at liberty to take these books home ? Why did you 
not notify me directly of (Don) your plans ? You should (fottcn) 
have sent me an answer by return mail (mit umgel^en* 
bcr ^oft). I could not have imagined that your claims against 
(an) me were of (t)on) such extent. You ought to have better 
considered your probable chances before you came to this 
country. Would you have engaged in this enterprise if you 
could have foreseen its consequences? I engaged in it without 
much, thinking of its consequences. I know very well that I 
should (follen) have taken (to me) more time, when I was 
writing this book. Do you know that you ought to have paid 
your draft yesterday? . I shall not leave the city without 
having seen Mr. NoUet. I staid (perf.) three days in the city 
without being able to find (treffcn) Mr. Nollet at home. We 
stood several days before the enemy without being at liberty 
to attack them. Must I take the whole lot if I want to 
purchase this article ? You may purchase as much (foDiel) of 
it as you want {tooUtn), without being obliged to take the 
whole (bod (Skutje). 
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APPENDIX. 



1. The following exercises in Qerman Hand-writing are intended to 
drill the first beginner in the use of writing characters. The numbers refer 
to the nambeiB of the exercises in the Method, 

2. Bach number should be careftilly copied in oonnection with the 
exercises it refers to. The teacher may, in addition, require the sentences to 
be written out in English characters, or to be translated into English. 

3« In translating the English exercises in the Method into German, 
which should always be done in writing, the student should in the beginning 
of his course use English rather than German characters, till he will hare 
had sufficient practise in the use of the (German written alphabet by copsdngr 
the appended sentences. 



/T /tJmT ^^^"^ j^^,t^<;^ 




». 




-f^ia^j^ -as^b*^^^^ , 



s 



/•;^ 



cx; K.^^^ t^i^^ ^^*^i!J#i^?f<^*^* 





S. yTj^tr^ OCc^^^^^-f^j^^A^^b^ -^^^^f^^-*^ 



/<ijif^ ^X%/^»it^ -^^j^ -^^^^^ 





/Z^^i^^^^-t^ 




^^^ -^^^t'€flp#!^'^: 







^^^id*- 
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'^^^'^^^^ 





^-^1^9^-6 (^yc2^^if^^ n ^y^ ^^ 



0<t^^^^»ii<' ^^^H^^^t-^^f^t^ 






^^ ^0^1^^ -e^-iif^^i^C^ 




^^, .^^fi^^i^^< \^^^^^ -^j^ -^^^^^^-^^^S^ 



•af'C^ -^^"^^^^^tC j^^^^fi^flC^^ 




* bequem^ comfortablt* 
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•^^^-fif^^^ 



^ 










^^. 




<^^€IP^b*'0^*0* ^tT'^^ ^t^i^ iSi^ifi^^ 



0^ 






^0^*^^!^. x^^^^^gHS^^nf' t.,.^$5^^**^ 



-t^ft^-fl^*^. 





^#^p 



n^-e^-r^^j^fif'fi*' ^^^r^^ 



-e^c^^^^fl^^iif-^^ . ^^^^l^-^-^f-^^ ^^-^-^ if^i^rtf^flf-'V «*^e^*^^^^ 
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-^^^^-^ ^^^a^ 






^^^^. 



<«:>^ 




*li^#?f«i^^*^f]^^C ^^4^i>t^ ^a^^ ^t^-^^^^S^ ^^-st^^if^i^-^ 
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:^^^ 



^f^b<' 




-^^^^^^ ^-^^ ^^ '"^^ 



^^■C^-f^ -Cpi^^^^ 






^^TJf^tJr^:^^ 



^^-^ 



^S^. ^^^J^ c^^ ^^ J^^^^yifr^ 





fl^ '^^^^^f'^^f^^^ . 







i^C^-^^^^^-^^P^t^flc^^ . 







>^fl»^^^^#B:>K 




'^^Jy^^^.U^ 



Sl/. ^^^>t^^^ 




^^ 




C^^^ft^i^ 




c/^^^,^, j^,..,,^^ y^^lJ^ 



^^^9«?^ 




^jt5^ .^^^ "^^^^^t-^f^^t* 



2)er ^ufgang, the rising. 



in — 



-^^^-^6 j^^^^9^ 




6X«^^ 



af^^^^s^'t^ .''^^^^^e^f*-^. 




^fS^^r-^^' 







?**^y^ 



^ .^*!?^^***^ 








1f^ ^^i^ 






^Hf^^^^^^ ^^.^^^^/t^t.'flf^J^h^f 



SS. /''iJ^^ ^^W^t^^^SP^ i^^^Bfl^ 1 




*iP;>f* 
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sz 





^*»^^i^ — 2^«*^^;^«^s<< ^^<9f^ ytH^'^^if' 



^* 5>B>^-«5'^s^ 




^^^ 







'ft^^t^'^^ 



^!^^,^-^ >^49*^^^ 



•/>^. 



/^zi^ 



.^>^!f^^^ 





"Hf- •^*'. 



-^^^^ -(Jif^jf^^^^^^Sit ^i^C-^^f^^^^^ ^e^Ji*- 



-^ts-^b^^^ 










-^;^ ^yC4^i:^!f-f-^^ ^i!K^^^ ^t^i^ it^^^^^^-n^ 



^^ 




:^*r 



-i^-e^-^^ '^^s^^fif^^^ -^^i^ 










•i^t^^'^lSit^^^^^ ^ 




-^cX /£^e^^^ '^^s^'fif'^^^ ^^e»^i/s^^ 




^^ c^-^-^ 
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f^^i^^0' ■#«?^9e^^^;;>«^*^^ 




-fl^fi*- , 



^ 





^^;^^^^^49p^« 



<^ ^ai^^^c-^^^^^^f* 



■4S. 





if^^^^^]^ ^^-er-f^-o yi'in^tA-^'^, 



^1^^ 



it^-^ 




fSf- t^^Z^-^^9^^^ ^ ^^-<5<^^ 



^0^^^ 3**^^^ .»^i<^^J^«*^:?^ 



y y yy^ 





^^^^ ^^-^^i^ 





■/^^^C^^^fif' 



yy yy 




■47. 




'^^^^^ 



• 2)te Ouette, the source. 
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Srgt, m., phyBician 

atlantifc^, adj., Atlantic, adj» 

and^, particle, also 

auf, prep., on, upon 

aufbauen, y. a., to build up 

^ufgabe, 1, lesson, exercise, task 

oufgcljcn, j ^ . 

oufnelien, } *« "*^- ^ ^^ «»• 

auffalien (strong), v. intr. with dtit., 
to strike 

OUf^oIten (strong), v. a., to delay; ftc^ 
ouf^Qlten, to stay 

aufl^eben (strong), v. a., to pick up . 

auf^drrit, v. n«, to cease 

aufinati^cn, v. a., to open 

2(ufmcrffam!eit, f., attention 

oufrid)tig, adj , upright, sincere 

ouffcftretbra (strong), v. a., to write 
down 

lluftrag, m., order 

auftnaci^en, y. n*, to awake 

3(uge, n., the eye 

au9, prep., out of, from 

au9bretten, Y.n., to extend 

audbrcnnen, y. n., to burn out 

au^borren, y, a., to parch 

fiugcrfl, adj., extreme 

ou^fft^rcn, Y. a., to execute, accom- 
plish, carry out 

auftriiflen, y. a., to endow 

3[u8f(^u6, m., board (of persons) 

auSfeljCtt (strong), Y. n., to look, v. n. 

OU^fcjjcn, V. a , to expose 

2Cuefid)t, f., prospect 

OU«taufdjcn, y. a„ to exchange 

ausoertaufen, y. a., to sell out. 

». 
Bal^n^of, m., railroad-station 
balb, adY., soon 
^aU, m., ball 

^anb, n«, ribbon; m., Yolume 
33ant, f., bank (moneyed institute) 
Safe, f., cousin, f. 
baucn, y. a., to build 

i6aum, m , tree 



beabfid^ttgen, y. a., to intend 

bcr ^omte, m., the officer (cavil) 

bebauent, y* a., to regret 

bebecien, y. a., to cover 

^ebeutung, f., meaning 

ber ^biente, man-servant 

Scbingung, f., condition 

bebro^en, v. a., to threaten 

befe^Ien (strong), v. a., to command 

^efinben, n., health 

ftc^ bcfinbeti (strong), to do, to be (of 

hejilth) 
bcfdgcn, v. a., to follow (an order) 
beforbcrn, v. a., to forward 
fld^ begeben, to betake one's self, to 

proceed 
ftd^ begegneit, to meet (one another) 
begel)ren, v. a., to demand 
begleiten, v. a., to accompany 
bcgraben (strong), v. a., to bmy 
be^anbctn, v. a., to treat 
be^QUpten, v. a., to assert, to state 
bc^errjc^en, v. a., to rule over 
bei, prep., with, in the house of 
Seifatt finben, to meet with favor 
beiwoftnen, intr. v. w, dat., to be 

present at 
bctaimt, adj., known 
bet ^etannte (personal noun), the 

acquaintance 
$c!anntf(^Qft (abstr. n.), acquaintance 
belagem, v. a., to besiege 
$e(agerung, f., siege 
bclSjligcn, v. a., to molest 
belaufc^en, v, a., to watch 
bclcibigcn, v. a., to insult 
beSen, v. n., to bark 
bctoljncn, v. a., to reward 
bemerten, v. a., to perceive, to remark 
)6emerlung, f, remark 
benad^rid^ttgen, y. a., to inform 
beneiben, v. a., to envy 
Serg, m., mountain 
bertd)ten, v. a., to report 
bcril^mt, adj , renowned 
befd^abigen, v. a., to damage 
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bef^fiftigen^ to occupj one's self 
befd^tfgen (strong), v. a. , to bombard 
^ef^lug, m., conclusion 
befc^utbigen, v. a., to accuse 
bcfe^n^ V. a., to occupy (take posr 

session of) 
bfftegcn, v. a., to defeat 
fid^ beffem, to improve (one's self) 
befi&ttgen^ v. a., to confirm 
)6efled)ung, f. , bribery 
befiel^n in (strong), tooondstin 
einen- ^ud^ tnad^ext, to pay a visit 
ht^nd^tn, v. a., to visit 
fid^ betragen (strong)^ to behave (one's 

self) 
^tragen, n., conduct 
bftrSd^tlid^f Adj., considerable 
betrfiben, v. a., to afOict; t» betvflbt 

mdl, I am sorry 
fl(4 betriiben, to be grieved, sorry 
©ctt, n., bed 
©ctt(cr,m., beggar 
fid) ^meguttg mad^n, to take exercise 
beiounbem, v. a., to admire 
Sier, n,, beer 

SBilb, n., (pi. ©ilber), picture 
IBtme, f., pear 

bid, prep, and conj., to, till, until 
bitten (strong), v. a., to request 
«Iatt (pi. ©Idttcr), n., leaf 
btau, adj., blue 
^(ei, n., lead 
leieifHft, m., pencil 
btfiben (strong), v. n., to remain 
bft^cn, V. n., to lighten 
nic^t blo6, oonj., not only 
Mitten, v. n., to blossom, to flourish 
^lume, f., flower 
*35oot, n., boat 
bofe, adj., wicked, naughty 
^te, m., messenger 
^otfd^aft, f^ message 
brauc^en, v. a., to need, v. a. 
bred^en (strong), v. a. ft n., to break 
breit, adj., broad, wide 
brennen, v. a. & n., to burn 



9rief, nu, letter 
^rieftofc^e, f , pocket-bo&k 
briugen (strong), v. a., to bring 
*33rot, n., bread 
^rubet, m., brother 
®ruffe(, n., Bnissels 
»u(^ (pi. ^a^er), n., book 
*^ud)^altet, m., book-keeper 
$ud)^nbler, m., book-seller 
ftd) baden, to stoop 
$argfd)aft, f., baU 
©utter, f ., butter 

a. 

(Soncert, n., concert 
(Songreg, m., Congress 
(Eongrcgmitglteb, m., member of Con- 

gress 
corrigiren, v. a., to correct 
(EottfUl, m., (male) cousin; (Eouftnc, t, 

(female), cousin 

iS)a, adv., there;. conj. since 

bamdd, adv., then, at that time 

3)ame, f., lady 

banfen, v. intr., to thank 

bog, conj., that 

batiren, v. a. , to date 

bauern, v. n. , to lust 

bein, pronoun, thy; betner, ber beinige, 

thine 
benlen (Htrong), v. n., to think 
beutltd^, adj., distinct 
beutfd^, adj. German (adj.) 
bet S)eutf(^e, German (noun) 
IDeutf^lanb, n., Germany 
bid)t, adj., dense 
bicttren, v. a., to dictate 
!Diener, m., man-servant 
biefcr, e, ed, pron., this 
bonnem, v. n., to thunder 
2)otf (pi. !Ddrfer), n., village 
bort, adv., there, at that place 
bret, num., three; breimal, three times 
ftc^ brel^n, to revolve, to turn 
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ber brttte^ num., the third 

buntel, adj., dark 

burd^, prep., through, by 

burc^aud nt(i^t, not at all 

burflcn (burden), v. n., to h# thinty 

2)u^enb, n., dozen 

«. 

(S\^t, conj^ before (0014.) 

t\ltmal9, adv., fonnarlf 

(g^rc, f., honor 

<gi (pi. (gier), n., egg 

ciflcn, adj., own 

(Sigenf(4aft, f., quality 

(t^igent^umer, m., ovner 

ein, a, one 

fu^ einbilbeii, toimagjae 

cinigc, adj. plur., a few 

*(Sin!ommen, n., income 

etnlobCK (ktroag), t. a., to lArite 

(Sinlabung, f., invitation 

(Sinlog, m. , admission 

einmol, adv., onoe; nod) tiamal, once 

more 
CEtnna^e, f., revenue 
cinnc^men (strong), v. lu, to oooui^y, 

to carry (a fortress) 
cinfc^cn (strong), v. a., to be «wareof 
einfl, adv., once {upon a time) 
*(Sinn)ol)ner, m., inhalritaat 
ettij^len (strong)^ v. a., to colUct 
cingig, adj., smgle, only (adj.) 
(Sid, n.« ice 
@ifcn, n., iron 
(Sifenba^n, f., railreed 
(Stfenbal^n|ug* m., zailroacktmla 
ftd^ etein, to be diegusted 
(Sttc, f., ell, yard 
@Item (plur.), fwetXLia 
(gnbc, n., end 

(Sngtdnber, m., Englishman 
entbecfen, v. a.^ to discover 
entlaffen (strong), r. a., to dismiss 
entiituttrtgen, v. a., todiaeourage 
(^tfdiabtdtitm, 1. damages 
entfc^ntbigm, v. a., to excuse 



<Sttttd|idbt9tn% f., e 

entkoeid^ (strong), v. intr., te 

tntfidenh, a^j., dmrming 

er, pers. pron., he 

(Srbittenmg, f., animosity 

(Srbe, f., earth 

erfteuen, v. a., to delight 

*(Srfe(g. m., aoccess, vesult 

ftd^ ergebea (strong), to wnender 
(one's self) 

er^aUen (strong), v. a., to vecenns 

er^bit^, adj., eoDsidemble 

{14 erinnem, to Temember 

erilamt, v. a., to dedam 

M erfalten, to take a cold 

erfranfen, v. n., to fall sidL 

eriennen, t. a., to recognke 

ftd) erfuKbtgen, to iaquive 

erlauben, v. a., to penaii^ to aUow 

(Sriauhtig, f., permissicm 

ermut^igen, v. a., to enconsige 

ernd^ren, v. a., to supp<^ 

trnieii, v. a. & n., to hanrest 

erobent, v. a., to conquer 

erreid^en, v. a., to obtain, to rel^h 

err i(^ ten, r. a., to eslabliBh, to erect 

erringen (strong), v. a.» to obtala 
(with efliort) 

ftd^ tx\6ivtdn (strong), ie be friffbi- 
ened, scared 

erfl, adv., not till 

erjlaunen, v. a., to astonish (v. a.) 

ber erfle, num., the first 

erfuc^eiv ▼• »•» to request 

ertoarten, v. a., to expect 

(Srtt)artung, 1, expectation 

enoeifett (slrong), y. a. to prove 

erjiielen, v. a., to derive 

e9, pers. pron., it 

effcn (strong), r. a., to eat 

cttoad, indef. pron., someihii^, any- 
thing 

euer, poss. proot.^ your; btr wvt, Ux 
eitrtge, yonn 

(Suro^a, Europe 
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gd^ren (atrong), y. n., to nils (oa a 

vehicle) 
^aU, m.y case 
faEen (strong), v. n., io ^1 
fafl, particle, almost 
faul, adj., idle, l»zy 
gcbcr, f., pen 
gebcrmcffcr, n., pct^-koilo 
getnb, m., enemy 
feinb(t(^, iuy., hoetila 
f^elb (pi. gelbcr), n., £dd 
^elb^err, m., conmander 
f$e(b;tug, m., oampaigpi 

gcttilcfr A > window 

geuer, n., fire 

^nben (strong), v. a., to find 

glafc^, f., bottlo 

%lti% m., diligence 

g(etf4if n., meat, flesh 

ficigig. adj., diligeiMJ 

fCie^en (strong), t. n., to fle« 

%\^d, m., wing 

glu6, m., river 

fortr&umen, v. a., to i^emove 

J$ortf(^rttt, m^ progress 

fortfc^en, v. a., to continiie 

frageii, v. a., to ask (a question) 

gran!ret(i4, France 

grangofc, m., Frenchman 

fran^opW. adj., French (adj.) 

gmu, f., woman, wif(^> 

grautein, n., young lady, Miss 

grci^cit, f., liberty 

fidi freuen, to be glad, to rejoice 

{$reunb, m., friend (male); freunbiaf., 

friend (female) 
greunbtd)aft, f. fri^endshlp 
gricbcn, m., peace 
gricbricft, Frederick 
fro^, adj., glad 
gront, f., front 
%vo% m., firost 

fricrcn (strong), v. n., to ^oezQ 
grucftt, f., fruit 
ftnd^ihQX, adj., fertile 



fril|,a4i.,aarl7 

SriltHill, m., 4>ring 

ftd) f iigeii, to submit 

ftl^ren, v. a., to conduct 

fur, prep., for 

f ilr^ten, v. n. , to be a^ittd; ▼.a. , to £»«r 

gflrji, m., prince 

gug, m., foot 

©abet, f., fork 

®an9, f, goose 

gang, adj., whole 

gar ntc^t, (particle,) not at all 

©arten, m., garden 

®artentl)tlr, f., garden-gate 

Partner, m., gardener (male); &SxU 

nerin, f., gardener (£emiUe) 
&ci% m., guest 
©afl^of, m., hotel 
gcbcn (strong), v. a., togivo 
@ebaube,n., building 
@ebtrge, n.,^ountaLuH;hai]i 
Qkbrau^, m., use 
gebrau4en« v. a,, to use 
®eburt«tag, m., birth-day 
©cfa^r. f., danger 
*®cfattcn, m., the favor 
gefaUcn (strong), v. intr., to please 
gefdUig, adj., obliging 
ber ©efangene, the prisoner 
gcgcn, prep., against 
@egenb, f., landscape, grounda 
©egner, m., adversary 
ge^cn (strong), v. n., to go, to walk, 

to step 
ge^ord^en, v. intr. w. dat., to obey 
gel^oren, v. intr., to belong 
gc^orig, adj., proper 
@e^illfe, m., assistant 
@eifl, m., mind 
®elb, n., money 
©clbflilcf, n., piece of money ' 
©ctegcn^eit, f., occasion 
®elel^rfamtett, f., scholarship 
gele^rt, adj., learued 
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gelten (strong), y. n., to be esteemed, 
to be worth; ttX0a9 geUeit, to be for 
something 

©cmflfc, n., vegetables 

*®cncrol, m., general (nomi) 

genefen (strong), y. n., to reoorer 
(neuter) 

geniigenb, adj., sufficient 

gerec^t adj., just 

gem, adv., ghidly, wUlinglj 

ber ©efanbte, the embassador 

©efd^aft, n., business 

®t\diid, n., ability 

gef4i(ft, adj., able 

©cfeUfdftaft, f., company 

gefunb, adj., healthy 

gfftcrn, adv., yesterday 

gefle^eit (strong), va., to acknowledge 

©ctrcibc, n., grain 

©einatt, f. , force 

gcwifi, adj., certain 

©etvttter, n., thunderstonn 

©ewo^n^eit, f , habit 

gemo^nltd), adj., ordinary, common 

@iebet, m., top (of a roof) 

Q^ipfet, m., top (of a mountain etc.) 

®\a^, n., glass 

glaiiben, v. a. & n., to believe 

©(auben, m., faith, belief 

@ldubtger, m., creditor 

@IM, n., fortune, success, happiness 

gtiidtlic^, adj., happy 

®oIb, n., gold 

golben, adj., golden, gold (adj.) 

©raben, m., moat, ditch 

@raf, m. , count 

flro6, adj., great, large, big 

@runb, m., reason 

gut, adj., good, kind 

@Ut, n., property 

@VLtt, f., kindness 



^aben, v. a., to have 
tin talber (e, t»), half a 



^I9btnbe, f., cravat 

l)aUen- (strong), v. a., to hold, to keep 

^anb, t, hand 

^anbel, m«, trade 

l^anbeln, v. n., to act 

*$anbfd^u^, m., glove 

^angen (strong), y. n., to hang 

l^art, adj., hard 

^{fen, V. a.,' to hate 

^auptflabt, f., capital 

$aud (pl. ^ufer), n., house 

^udt^ur, f., street-door 

l^eilen, v. a. & n., to heal 

^irat^en, v. a., to marry 

l^eigen, v. a. & n., to warm the roomg, 

to build a fire 
^fb, m., hero 

^clfcn (strong), V. intr.w. dat, to help 
^mb, n., shirt 

l^eraudforbent, v. a., to challenge 
^erbfl, m., autumn 

I^incinlommcn, [ *<> come m, get in 

^crcintretcn, ) . . . 

^incintretcn, f^stepm 

^err, m.. gentleman, Mr. 

^crflbcrfdjroimmcn, ) 

^infiberfd^immcn, 3 

l^ergUd), adj., sincere 

l^cute, adv., to-day 

^ter,'adv., here 

$imme(, m., heaven, sky 

^tnbemig, n« obstacle 

ljod\, adj., high 

^offen, V. a. k n., to hope 

^offnung, f. , hope 

^ofltc^, adj., polite 

^oren, v. a., to hear 

^abfd^, adjn pretty 

^ubn, n., 'thicken 

$a(fe, f., help 

*$unb, m., dog 

t)ung tm, v. n., to be hungry 

^ut, m., hat 



swim oyer 
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3, (rowel). 
3^r, pere. pr., yon, to her; poes. pr., 

her, their, your; htv t^rtge, here, 

theii-s; bcr S^rige, youre 
imtner, adv., always 
in, prep,, in, into 
3nbufhrte, f., industry 
3talicn, Italy 
3taliener (3totiSnet)^.,Ilial^J^(x^oi]n) 

3. (consonant). 
3o, adv., yes 
*3o^x, n., the year 
Jcbcr, e, t», each, every 
3ebennann, everybody 
ietnal9, ever 

3cinanb, somebody, anybody 
ieber, t, e9 (dem. pron.), that (dem.), 

that one 
|e^t, adv., now 
jung^ adj., young 



j^affee, m., coffee 

^aifer, m., emperor 

$taib, n., (pi. mibex), calf 

IttU, adj., cold 

^atte, f, the cold 

^amerab, m., comrade » 

^anbibot, m., candidate 

^nonabe, f., cannonade 

j^anonentuget, f., cannon-ball 

St&^t, m., cheese 

Saiit, f., cat 

laufen, v. a„ to buy, to purchase 

^aufer, m., purchaser 

^aufmann, m., merchant 

Urn, no, adj. pron. 

iennen, (irr.). ▼• a., to know 

^enntnig, 1 knowledge, attainment 

^inb, n., (pi. ;^ber), child 

^rf^e, f., cherry 

digger, m. , plaintiff 

^lar^eit, f., clearness 

^(affiter, m., classic (noun) 

StUxi (pi. ^letbtt), n., dress 



Hein, adj., small, little 

^abe, m., boy 

*£offer, m., trunk 

Stoifit, t, coal 

«ain, Cologne 

tommen (strong), r. n.. to come 

^omtnobe, f., chest of drawen 

^5ntg, m., king 

^dnigtn, f , queen 

tonnen, irr. v., to be able 

^opffd)meTg, m., head-ache 

^orb, m., basket 

traut, adj., sick, ill 

^anf^ett, f , disease, sickness 

^cibc, f, chalk 

^ieg, m., war 

^onc, f , crown . 

^igel, f., bullet 

tttr), adj., short, brief 

Saben, m., shop 

Sanb (pi. S&nber), n., country 

Sanbgut, n., firm, country-seat 

Sanb^aud, n., villa 

laug, adj., long 

longe (adv. of time), long, for a long 

time 
laufen (strong), v. n., to run 
e9 Idutet, the bell rings 
(cbcn, V. n., to live 
IBeben, n., life 

Sebendtntttet, n., victual, eatable 
iccr, adj., empty 
?c]^rer, m., teacher 
?c^rbud), n., text-book 
?fic^C, f., corpse 
Icid^t, adj., light, easy 
e9 t^ut mir !cib, I am sorry 
(eiben (strong), v. n. & a., to suffer 
Ici^eti (strong), v. a. to lend 
Setnwanb, f , linen 
tcmcn, V. a., to learn 
lefcn (strong), v. n. & a., to read 
Icugneit, v. a., to deny 
Seute, pL, people, individuals 
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\\tb, adj., dear; e# ifl «itr lleb^ I am 

glad 
liebcn, v. a., to lova 
Uegen (stroDg), v. n., to lie, to be 

(situated) 
Unf, adj., Ittit (aide) 
Siftc, f., list 

Uteranf4, adj., literary 
lobrn^ V. a., to praise 
2odi, n.y (pi. iddftt), hole 
^offel, m., spoon 
2olin, m. & n., wages 
2otii, n., half an ounce 
SdlDe, m., lion 
Sufi l^aben, to have a mind (desire) 



^a^tn, V. a., to make 

^adft, f., pow* 

^a^djtn, n., girl 

iDiJagb, f., maid-servant 

9}{atlanb, Milan 

SWanflcI, m., want 

9)2ann, m., (pi. Winnix\ man (male), 

husband 
^atttf m., market 
Maxmox, m., marble 
SWarfc^, m., march 
aWaucr, f., wall (outside) 
tnel^r, indef. pron«, more 
me^rere, indef. pron., several 
tncin, my; bcr tncinigc, metner, mine 
i02enf(!^, m., man (human being) 
SWeffcr, u., knife 
*2«CtoU, n., metal 
^inntt, f., minute 
tniSIingcn (strong), v» n., to fiul 
niit, prep., with 
ntitbringen (strong), v. a,, to bring 

along 
9)iitglicb,ii., (pi. er), member (person) 
mttnel^men (strong), v. a., to take 

along 
iD'^tttet, n. , means, instrument 
intttf)ftten, v. a., to communicate, to 

impart 



in5g{t4, adj^ posBitile 
*iKonat, m., month 
*3Konb, m», moon 
*2)?orgcni m., morning 
morgcu, adv., to-morrow 
tniibe, adj., tired 
Wtm, f., trouble 
Tlntfi, m., courage 

ft. 
9Jad4, prep., after, to 
92a4bar, nu, (male) n&g}khar; 9U^ 

haxin, f., (female) neighbcH- 
na^gebtn (strong), v. intr., to yield 
iRadifu^t, f., indulgence 
n&4fi, adj. & adv., next ~ 
9{ad)t, f., night 
Sf^abel, f., needle, pin 
{k^ na^em, to approach 
9{ame, m., name 
nag, adj., wet 
neben, prep., (near) by 
9^ebe(, m., fog 
9icffc, m., nephew 
neiH, no (particla) 
ncu, adj., new 
nic^t, not 

ni^t cinmal, not even 
nid^td, nothing, not anything; itsd^ 

toa^f nothing that 
nic, nicraatt, never 
S^iiebcrtagc, f., defeat 
no(4 (adv. of time), still, yet 
9^ot]^ (etben, to suifer (be in distress) 
nilt}U(^, adj., useful 

O. 
Ob, whefter, if 
Obfl, n., fruit 

Obrigtett, f., the authorities 
obcr, or 

offcn, adj., open 
dffentltd), adj., public 
5ffncn, V. a., to open 
[ Ol^m^ SMdf m., uaeSe 
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obne, prep. I witfaont- 

Orbnung, order (opposed to diiorder) 

Oflreic^ (Deflcmif^), Aiwtrm 

*$aor, n., pair, couple 
Cartel f., party 
^affagier, m», panseiigMr 
^fcffcr, nu, pepper 
^ferb, n., horse 
^fCaume, f., plum 
%)f!aflcnir V. a., to pave 
i>flegen, v. a., to nurse 
*^funb, n., pound 
)>!aBireti, v. a., to grade, to level 
pihi^Wai, adj., MiddflQ 
)>(unbeni, v. a., to plunder 
^ofiamtr n., po$t-office 
pvdd^tx^, adj., magnillceii^ 
$ra^bent, m., preBideot 
^raftbeiUfibaft, f., presidenegr 
^rcU, m., price 
$reuge, m., Pruseuin (noun) 
tpreugen, Pi-ussi* 
))rotefHrett^ v. n., io protent 
^rojeg, m.^ lawsuit 

Oucilen, v. a., to tomumi 

^dd^tn, Y. a., to avenge 

9lanb (pi. Si&nber), m,, ed^e 

9lang, m., rank 

9lat4, m , advice 

ratten (sirong), ▼. a., to advise 

9lat^geber, m., adviser 

Glauber, m., robber 

Utd^t, n., right 

rct^t, adj., right 

rebeit, v. n«, to speak, to talk 

9lcgchna6iglcit, f., regularity 

SUcgcn, m., rain 

9{egen|[d)trm, m., umbrella 

tegieren, v. a. & n«, to govern 

9iegierungr f-t govtsmffient 



tfgitcn^ T, n., toirahi 

xtid^, adj., ri<^ 

reid^en, v. a., to hand 

l^eic^Ui^, adj., abundant 

^il)e, f., vow, series 

9lcifc, f., journey 

rcijcn, v. n. , to travel, io go (tavelling) 

reiten (strong), v. n., to xidfi (on 

horse^faaek) 
ffttittx, m.,. horse^flMUi 
repartren/ v. a.« to refMur 
9lepubU!, f., repuUic 
repubUtanifd^, adj., repnblican 
9{ek)otution, f., rerolution (uprising) 
9{^in, m., Rhine 
9tic^ter, m., judge 
rid^tig, adj., correct 
9iing, m., ring 
^od, m., coat 
rot^, adj., red 
aiu^m, m., glory 

ft4 rtl^men (w. gen.)^ to boast (oQ 
dtuglanb, Bussia 



<Sad)e, f., thing 

faen, v. a. & n., to sow (scatter) 

fagen^ v. a., to say, to tell 

*®ai^, n., salt 

^d)aben, m., damage 

{d^aben, v. intr., to injure 

f(^vf, adj., sharp 

fc^einen (strong), v. n., to shine, to 

seem 
fd^en, V. a., to send 
*@d)i(ffal, n., &te 
<S(4ieferba(^,n., slate-roof 
0(^lff, n., ship 
©d^ttbiDad^e, f., sentinel 
<Sd)inbel, f., shingle 
@d^tnten, m., ham 
@d)(ad)t, f., battle 
@c^ro(fttfcIb, n., fiedd of battle 
fdjiafcn (strong), v. n., tosleqpi 
f(^(agcn (strong), v.a., to beat,to strike 
Wcdit, bad 
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fd^liegen (strong), t. a., to close 

©(^log, n., (pi. @d)ldf|er), casUe 

^d)tuffcl, m., key 

©c^mfrj, m., pain ^ 

c§ fd)merjt mic^, I am grioTed, sorry 

^d)naht\, m., beak 

@(ftnec, m. , snow 

^(^neekoetter, n., snownstorm 

fci^neiben (strong), v. a., to cut 

^(^neiber, m., tailor 

fci^neicn, v. n., to snow 

jc^on, adv. , already 

f(^dn, adj., beautiful, fine 

@cl)onl^cit, f., beauty 

fd)rccf(i(ft, adj., terrible 

fd^reiben (strong), v. n. & a., to write 

*@d)U^, m., shoe 

*@(l^u^mad)er, m., shoemaker 

©c^ulb, f., debt, guilt 

@(^ulc, f., school 

©c^uler, m., scholar (pupil) 

^d^VLij, m., shelter, protection 

fd^wac^, adj., weak 

fd^mar;}, adj., black 

fc^wcr, adj., heavy, difficult 

@(^mcflcr, f., sister 

fdjmiubltg, adj., giddy 

@d|n)inbfu(i^t, f., consumption 

fc^lvtt^en, V. n. , to sweat, to perspire 

@c(abe, m.. slave 

©cerfiubcr, m., pirate 

fe^en (strong), v. a. &n., to see 

fe^r, adv., very, very much 

@cifc, f., soap 

fein, his, ber feinige, his (without a 

noun) 
fcin, V. n., to be 
feit, prep., before, since, ago; oonj. 

since, erer since 
*@enat, m., senate 
fenben, (irr.) v. a., to send 
@enf, m. , mustard 
fidl fe^en, to take a seat 
©itftcr^t, f., safety 
@icg, m., victory 
@ilbcr, n., silver 



ftlbem, adj., silrer, ^adj.) 
ji^n (strong), v. n., to sit 
Strung, f., session, meeting 
fo, adv., so,*thus 

fogleic^, adv., presently, directly, im- 
mediately 
@o^n, m., son 
foI(4er, e, H, such 
^olbat, m., soldier 
^omtncr, m., summer 
fonberbar, adj., odd 
fonbcrn, but 
(Sonne, f., sun 
<Sonntag, m., sunday 
©panien, Spain 
fparfam, adj., economical 
fpdt, adj., late 

fpagteren fa^reti, to take a ride 
ipa}teren ficl^en, to take a walk 
@pcifc, f., food, eatable, (n.) 
©pieget, m., mirror, looking-glass 
fpictcn, V. n., to play 
©prac^e, f., language 
fpjed)en (strong), v. n., to speak 
@tabt, f., city, town 
ftabtiW, adj., city, (adj.) 
<Sta^i, m., steel 
ftorf, adj., strong 
@tarlc, f., strength 
Station, f., station 
^iatnt, f., statue 
@taub, m«, dust 
©telle, f., place 
fletten, v. a., to place 
@tcllung, f., position 
flerben (strong) v. n., to die 
(gtietcl, m., boot 
@to(f, m., cane, stick 
floren, v. a., to disturb 
flrafcn, v. a., to punish 
@tro6e, f., street 
flrenge, adj., severe 
@truntpf, m., stocking 
@tfl(f, n., piece 
flubircn, v. n., to study 
©tu^t, m., chair 



J 
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©tunbe, f., liotir 

@t^t, m., style 

fud)en, Y. a., to seek, to look for 

^uminc, f, sum 

^vppt, f., soup 

X. . 

S^abeltt/ ▼. a., to blame, to censure 

*Xa%, m., day; ac^t Xaqt, a week 

tdgttd^, adj., daily 

e9 tat^t, the day breaks 

j£onte, f., aunt 

5£a^fcrfcit, f., valor, bravery 

j£afd^cntii(^, n., pocket-handkerchief 

2:affe, f, cup 

tdufd^en, v. a., to deceive, to disap- 
point 

XtU^xapff, m., telegraph 

XeUer, m., plate 

*%\iaUx, m., dollar 

21jaiin>ctt<r, n., thaw 

*3^^catcr, n., theatre 

%\itt, m., tea 

XiitWf m., part 

t^euer, adj., dear 

%\jitXf n., animal, bnite 

t^un (strong & irr.), v. a., to do 

Xl|flr(e), f., door, gate 

^urm, m., tower, steeple 

ticf, adj., deep 

Siger, m., tiger « 

%mtt, f., ink 

Xifcft, m., table 

2^tf(f)(er, m., joiner 

Xodjter, f., daughter 

Xohf m., death 

tobt, adj., dead 

tdbten, V. a., to kill 

tdbtU4 adj.. fatal 

trandporttren, v. a., to- transport 

traurtg, sad; td^ bin traurig, I am sad, 
I am sorry, grieved 

treffen (strong), v. a., to hit 

^ treniten, to sepanUe (from, one 
another) 

treu, adj., faithful 



trtnfen (strong), y. n. & a., to dsboi 
txb^tn, V. a., to comfort, to console 
£nH)<)en, pi. troops 
£ud} (pi. %uditt), n., cloth 

U, 

Abet, adj., sick in the stomach 
uber, prep., over, Above 
ilberaU, adv., everywhere 
*tiberl)aufcn, v. a., overwhelm 
*ilberra{c^en, v. a., to surprise 
*jlberfcuben, (irr.), v. a., to send 
*tlbertragen (strong), v. a., to confer 

(upon) 
fibtrjieugt, adj., convinced 
U^r, f., watch, clock 
*UI)nnad^ev, m., watchmaker 
ttxn, prep., around, about 
*umgeben (strong), v. a., to surround 
Utnge^n (strong), v. n., to associate 
Umlauf^m. , revolution (turning round) 
*umringen, to surround (in a circle) 
Umrig, m-) sketch 
unangene^m, adj., unpleasant 
unartig, adj., naughty 
unbebrutenbr adj., inconsiderable 
unbegrilnbetr adj., unfounded 
unb, conj., and 

UnfcQ, m., accident, misfortune 
Ung(ii(f, n., misfortune 
unglii(f(t(i^, adj . , unhappy, unfortunate 
Unorbnung, f., disorder 
Unred)t, n., wrong 
unritfttig, adj., incorrect 
unfcr, our; bcr unfrige, ours 
unter, prep., under, below, beneath 
untcrgcften (strong), v. n., to set (of 

the sun etc.)' 
*fi(i^ unter^alten (strong), to converse 
Unter^attung, f., conversation 
Untemel^minig, f. , enterprise 
*untcrri(^ten, v. a. . to instruct, to in- 
form 
Unterrt^t ne^tnen, to take lessons 
•unterfWtjen, v. a,, to support 
untreu, adj., faithless 
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nnt^orfld^ffg, adj., incautiovs 
wnttm^t, ftdj., untrue 
Unwiffcn^it, f., ignorance 
unwo^l, adj., nnwell 
unjuloffig, adj., inadmissible 
Urjac^C, f., cause 

Soter, m., father 

^atedanb, n., one's own ocwintry, 

fatherland 
jttl^ Dcrbcitgeit, t© bow (down) 
S&txbvtdim, n., crime 
S5crba(i^t, m., suspicion 
tjcrbicncn, v. a., todeserre 
S3crbicn{l, n., merit 
DerbricgUd^, vexed, initated 
Cd Derbriegt m6^, I am vexed, irritated 
»erborren, v. n., to dry up 
»crfolgen, v. a,, to pursue 
ttcrgebUc^,adT., in vain 
t^ergeffen (strong)^ v. a., to ftnrget 
ft4 t^ergteii^en (strong), to make a> 

compromise 
Dergniigt, adj., glad 
^ergnftgen, n., pleasure 
Dergrogem, r. a;, to increase 
l>erl)aftcit, v. a., to arrest 
Dertaufett; y. a., to sell 
t)er!ennen, v. a., to misjudge 
9ettangen, v. a., to demand 
^erlangen, n., demand 
Derloffeit (strong), v. a., to leave, quit, 

desert 
t^erlaumben, r. a., to slander 
Dcdefen (strong), v. a., to read 
»eric^ctt, V. a., toburt 
t)crUereit (strong), v. ai., to kee 
oetmiet^rt, v, »., to nmt 
SJermbgen, n., property 
))ermut^n, v. a., to presume 
uemtci^teff, v. a., to annihtiate 
Derpfltc^ten, v. a., to pledge 
Derrot^ (strong), v. Av, to betray 
ft4 t>erf(imtm(n, to assemble (v. n.) 
t)erf&ttmen, v. a., to miss 



)^erfd)an3ung, f ., entenchment 
tocrfdjUegcn (strong), v. a,, to lock 
Derfd^onern, v. a., to embellish 
t^erfc^roinben (strong), v« n., to dis- 
appear 
Dcrfc^en (strong), v. a., to provide 
Derftd^em (v. a.), to assure 
berfatteit (strong), v. n., to sink 
Derforgen, v. a., to supply 
\>tx\pxtditn (strong), v. .a., to pro- 
mise 

i^erft&vfung, f«, reinforcement 

Derfle^en (strong), v. a., to nn- 
derstaod 

*f&tx\ndi, m., attempt 

toerfudyen, v. a., to attempt, to endeav- 
or, to try 

))ert^eibigen, v. a., to defend 

t>ettxtten (strong), v. a., to represent 

\)tmx\ad^tn, v. a., to cause 

t^erurt^et(en, v. a., to condema 

^erurtl^eilung, f., condemnation 

t^erwoUen, v. a., to manage, to ad' 
minister 

Senodtuftg, f., adnrinlstratioa 

bertoidfetn, v. a., to implicate 

l^ermunben, v. a., to mrouud 

better, m., cousin (male) 

$ie^,A., cattle 

Diet, much; t>tele, many 

t)ie]Ieid)t, perhaps 

0ter, four; ))iermal, four times; bfett^ 
a quarter; ber t>itxtt, the fourth 

Soget, m., bird 

$o(!, n., the people (nation) 

DoU, adj., full 

t^oUenben, v. a., to finitli 

tjotttg, adv., ftilly 

0on, prep., of, Arom, by 

Dor, prep., before, ago 

dorbereitenr v. a., to prepom 

Dorlabetl (strong), ▼. a«^, tasumuoit 

Dorlegen, v. a., to submit (place be- 
fore) 
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SbtTefnnQy t, lecture 
Sonrot^ m., stock 
S>orfc^Iag, m*^ proporttton 
torfu^ttg, ftdj,, caatiou^ 
ber ^ovft^enbe^ chairaiaB 
twrillwrgc^ {strong), y. n.. to pfw» 
Dorjte^en (strong), y« tL, to prrfer 



Sad^fant, adj., watohftil 

iDod^fen (strong), v.^n., to grow 

SS^agen, m., carriage 

(ftd^) toaQtn, to venture 

^a^r, f., election, choice 

Wd^len, Y. a., to elect, to chooie 

SB&^(er, m., voter 

loa^nen, v. a., to suppose (wrongly) 

toai^v, adj., true 

loa^renb, prep-t during; conj. while 

SBMivtitit, f. , truth 

Salb (pi. SSalber), m., forest 

^ShU, m., rampart 

SBan^, f., wall (inside) 

Ivann, interrog. adv., when 1 

loarnt, adj., warm 

iDfirmen, v. a., to warm 

loarten, v. a., to wait 

loorutn, adv., why 

toa^, pron., what 

*3Bajfcr, n., water 

^ed)|e(, m., note (bill of exchange) 

SBetJ, m., way, road 

korgen, prep., on account of 

fid) loetgem, to refuse (v. n.) 

totxl, eonj., because 

®etn, m., wine 

SBeingarten, m., vine-yard 

tt>tx%, adj., white 

WCifc, adj., wise 

SBeid^eit, f., wisdom 

»cit, adj., far 

Wtld^tv, which, who, that 

toentg, little, few; metttger^less (fewer) 

Wer, interr. pron., who? 

fBetfer, n., weather 



mie, interr. adv., how ? ta tDif »tel{ie^ 

what day of the month, whal (in 

order) f 
*mibtrfal)ren (strong), v. intr., to 

befall 
*ft4 toiberfetjen, to resist, to oppose 
mieber, adv., again 
koieberfel^eti (strong)^ v. »^ to tee 

again 
toiffffn^ irr. t. a., to know 
too, where 
SBod^e, f . , week 
mo^I, adv., well 
koo^Ifeil, adj., cheap 
koo^nen, v. n., to dwell, to live, 

reftide 
^o^nung, f., residence 
*3Bort (pi. either ffiorte or ®8rtcr), 

n., word 
SBunbarjt, m., surgeon 
SBunbe, f., wound 
ft(^ tounbern, to wonder 
SBunfcft, m., wish, desire 
miinfc^cn, v. a., to wish, to desire 
Sa?urm, m. (pi. 9Siixxatx), worm 



8. 

3oW, f., number 

joljlcn, V. a. & n., to pay 

)fii)(en, V. a., to number 

3a4n, m., tooth 

jetc^ntn^ v. a. & n., to draw (make a 
draft) 

3eit, f., time 

3ettungr f., newspaper 

)erfl5ren^ v. a., to destroy 

3immer, n., room 

3tmmennann, m., carpenter 

3oII, m., inch 

ber ^oHhtamtt, the custom-house- 
officer 

ju, prep., to; adv. too 

3udcr, m., sugar 

juffillig, adj., accidental 
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jufrtebett, adj., contented, satisfied, 

pleased 
3ufu^r, f., supply, proyisions 
gugeben (strcmg), y. a., to concede 
gul)oi*en, V. a., to listen to 
inmadftn, v. a., to shut 
guriidt. ady., back 
guriicffe^reit, v. n., to return 
gurficF (aff en (strong), to leaye behind 
guriicfreifen, v. n^ to go (trayel), 

back 



giirfi(!fd)t(fen, y. a., to send back 
fid) guriidgte^en (strong), to with- 
draw, to retreat 
gufammen, ady», together 
gufkUen, v. a.» to deliyer 
3uftimmnng, ^m approbation, consent 
3toe(ff m.. purpose 
gwei, two; bcr gloeite, the second 
gmetfef^aft, adj., doubtful 
jtoeifeln, y. n., to doubt 
gweitna^ twice 
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READING EXERCISES. 

1f^" llie wofds not suggested in the Notes aro found in the Vocabulary. 



1. pie Jlearie. (The Axes.) 

T)ie 2(jt» cincS ormcn 3i'ttwtcrmann$ mar* in etncn ©trom» gc* 
faCcu^ Gr flc^tc^ bcu tjtu^gotf* an^ fie i^m ttiebcr gu bringcit^ 
©a' fticg* ber ®ott auf^ mib brQt^te* cine golbcne 81ft l^crauf** J^oA 
ift bic meinige md)t/ fprac^'o bcr ^i^^^^J^^^^^* ^^^ 5I«6flott 
taixd)tei^ in bie Jiefe", unb fam" mit ctner filbcrnen Sljt tpieber l)er* 
Dor". „5l«c^" biefe gcl^ort mir nic^t^^* f agte bcr ainne»\ Unb toiebcr 
t)crfanf»« bcr ®Dtt, unb brat^te cine Sljt t)on Sifcn mit l^oljemcm" 
©tide-'* au§ bcr SEicfc* „1)a3 ift bic nteinc,'' rief >» fro^» bcr ^inu 
mcrmann au«» „3cl) fcl)e, bu bift gtt)ar^ arm, abcr tt)al|r^aft« unb 
c^rli(^«/' t)crfc|tc«< bcr ®ott. „9iimm«» aHe brci acf te gur« ®cto^* 
nung*' !• gin unc^rlit^cr* SKenfd), bcr Don bicfcm S5orfattc» ge^ort 
l^attc, tt)otttc»o Dcrfn(^cn, ob ba^ ©tiid i^n cbcnfo» bcgiinftigcn 
tocrbc«, unb licgs* fcine 5lft tjorfilfclid^ in ben JJIug fatten. Sr fa^ 
in bcr ff^at^* ben ^lupgott auf fteigen, nad^bem" cr i^n angeflc^t \fiXit, 
i^m bic Stft wicber gu bringcn. !Dcr ®ott l|icltw*cine golbcne Sljt in 
bcr §anb unb fragtc itjn, ob c« bie feinigc fei. „3a, bad ift bic mei^ 
nige/ ricf bcr ABctrilgcr^ entju(Jt«» au«, feine §anb audftrecfenb^*, 
„5?ic^t§n)ttrbigcr<» !" ricf ber ®ott mit gomiger« @timmc«. ,,@Iattbft 
bu, bu fonntcft« bcnjcnigcn taufc^cn, bcr in bcin innerftcd*^ C^crj^' 
blidt*? 3"^^ ®trafe« fo(Ift«> bu nun" audj^ ba6jcnigc« perliercn, 
»a^ bidl^cr" bcin @igcnt()um^» H)ar»\'' 

»axe. •river, ^pluperf. of faHeit, I, 99, a. <to implore, I, 68. *river-god. *to 
retam, bring back, 'redandant, II, 72. Hmp. of auffieiaen, to arise, ^l^eraufbringen, 
to bring up I, 99, 4. >«imperf. of f^ret^. »'to dive, to go down, "the deep. 
i3|^en9orIominen, to come up. ^^woi'ii — ntc^t, neither, nor. »*n, 77, 1. '<^imperf. of 
i^ofittlett. i^vooden. i^handle. ^onftufeii, to exclaim. »I, 73, 4 ; 11, 68. "re- 
dundant, if sentences with aber follow. sHrathful. s^honesl *^to reply, ^mperat. 
of ne^mcn, to take, ^instead of ju ber, for a, as a. ^^reward. s^dishonest. **in- 
cident. •»!, 58, 3. s'lT, 74 § 99. ^'in the same manner, II, 72, 4. Mftiture sub- 
junctiTe ( of indirect statement II, 87, 2, note) of ibegiinfiisen, to favor. See II, 89, 
note. »<imperf. of laffett, to let »*on purpose. *^indeed. '^after, ixmjwnjciUm, 
3«imperf. of l^alten. *9impostor. *>witii delight, delighted. <'to stretch out 
<Vretch, miscreant «angry. «voice. «I, 49, 62; 11, 88, note, -•cinmost 
^^eart. ^Ho look. «for your punishment «>shall. **now. Wcven. '^^I, 27, Obs. 
*<till now, liitherto. "^syoar own. • ' I, 47. 
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2. ^11 txavet ^ann. (A noble Peasant.) . 
JSBci* ciner Ucbcrf^tocmmung* ier Stfc^' tourbc^ bic ©rttdc* Don 
SScrona burc^ bie Ocmalt bcr glut* l^intocgflcriff cn^ Slbcr noc^^ ftanb« 
cincr* bcr mittleren" Sdgcn", Quf bent'* fit^»» ciu^aud bcfanb", totU 
djt^ Don" bcm 3t>Heinnc^mer>* ntit fciner iJamilic" bctoo^nt »urbc". 
!36a^ am" Ufcr'» Derfammcltc» Soil !onntc*« bcutttt^^« bad f)utfc* 
gcfc^rci* bcr ungliidlit^cn** gamilic fj'oxtn. Dcr ®raf Don ©polDc* 
rini, bcr fic^ mitten tm» ©cbrongc" befanb, Dcrfprac^" bcmjenigen, 
bcr bic armc gamilic mittclft" cincd 4Bootc§ Dom fi^cm* Untcr* 
gangcso crrcttcn" toUrbcw, cine ScIol)nung« Don 600 2^^alcm, Slbcr 
c«« fanb fic^ 9iicmanb», bcr 3Kutl^ gcnug»« gc^bt l^attc^ fcin 8cb«i 
bcm tt)iitl^cnben» ®tromc» onguDcrtraucn**. T)a« fam« ein junger 
53aucr« l^crbci^, bcm bic frittfd)c^ ?agc« bed 3*^'^^^^"^^^^'^^ ^^^ 
fciner t^amitic Don ben Umftc^cnbcn** mitgctl^cilt tourbe. D^nc ^dU 
Dcrtuft^^ fprang^« cr in einen Sal^n*, unb mit grower Slnftrcngung ge* 
lang cd i^m", bad §aud gu errcic^en. gr roarf^^ ben Semo^nern^ 
ein ©cil" gu«», mittdft beffcn** fie fic^** in ben Sa^n ^crablic^cn^ 
§ierauf«» brad)tc5' cr, ntu^ cinem mutl^igcn" Sampfc" mit ben Sic* 
mcntcn«', bic gamilie unbcfd^abigt'i an" bod fid^cre" Ufcr* 2l(d nun*^ 
bcr ®raf i^m bic Sclol^nung cin^dnbigcn tooUtc", bic cr fo tool^l Der* 
bicnt«« l^attc, wcigertc cr ficft, fie anjune^men, unb fagtc: nS^ t)er* 
faufc mein 8cbcn nic^t«v nodj^^ bcbarf<^ ic^ Sured Oelbed, ba meincr 
^anbe Slrbcit mid) unb bic SKcinigen™ erna^rt* ©cbt SlUed bcr ar* 
men g^milic, bic ®ott bnrt^ mic^ gcrcttct ^at, unb bie atter i^rer 
^abe^ bcraubt ift^*." 

^during. >miuidation. ^Adige. <pass. imperf. of l^tmoegret§enr to carry away, 
♦bridge. <^current. 'still, ^imperf. of fle^en, to stand (loas /^), i>I, 46 ; II, 26. 
JOmiddle. "arch. '-I, 25. 'SfU^ befinben, to be, to stand. »*I, 74, Obs. 8. »Holl- 
gathefer. i^family. I'to inhabit. i^I, 93. inshore. *oto gather, (past part.) See 
1, 105, Obs. 3. 8^,58,3. ^distinctly, i^shrieks for help. ^Mistressed. »in the 
midst of, among. ^Cd-Q^d. S'imperf. of terfpred^etu «*>by means of. ssauro. ^^^O' 
stmction. ^ito sare. ^Conditional, vrith the force of a sabjonctivc of indirect state* 
ment. See II, 87 note 4; II, 88 note 6. ^^reward. '^redundant, 1, 87, Obs. 1. 3^1,23. 
a^enongh. '^I. 89, 6. ^tfiercc. ^current. -Wentrust, see II, 60, 2. '•'adverb ol 
time, at fliis moment , II, 72, 2. ^-l^erbeilommcn, to come along, ^peasant.. '<'*cri- 
tical. '•^situation, ^^bystander, spectator. ''Hoss of time, '•'imperf. of f^^rinfics, 
to jnmp. ^^boat, skiff, ^oimperf. of fidiigcK, to succeed in; in German used 
imperscmally (it succeeded to him), ^'imperf. of jittserfen, to throw (something to 
somebody), ^^ihabitant. *^'*rope. **genitive of the relative ber, see II, 16, Hem. 
2 ; II, 61. ^imperf. of ftd^ ^txoAU^tn, to let one's self down, to descend, see I, 99, 
4. *5 then, afterwards, thereupon, s^imperf, ©f btingen, to bring, convey, I, 58. 
**Tigorous. ^struggle. «<^ba« (Slement, the element. <^ 'unharmed. «I, 93, Obs. 1. 
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2. 4. <^eciire. ^^redondant ^^dn^onbigCB tooSen, to be about to band, i. e. to 
tender. ^Ho earn. 6*1, 19, Obs. 8. <»nor. <»prea. of bebttrfcn (1, 107), to be in 
need^ construed with the genitive, II, 78, a. ^^my family, II, 25, 3. ^'property, 
^prea. pass, of Uxaxihm, to deprive. See II, 51, S 75. 

3. gin i^enei^if^tt ^antt. (An Austrian Peasant.) 
Site bie grangofcit im 3a^rc 1809 auf ©icm uorrudtcnv max^ 
fd^irtc cincs abcnb^< ber S5ortrab» cincr frangoftf^eu Zxupptnabtt^cu 
iunfl« burc^ cin an bcr f)ccrftra6e' bclcgcnc^ oftcrrcic^ifc^c^ !3Dorf . J)cr 
Scfc^fe]^abcr% ber bcabfic^tigte, tocl^rcnb ber 5Ra(^t einen totdjittQen* 
?tonw gcgen beu ijcinb au^jufu^ren, forbertc" einen ©auer auf", ber^ 
Slbtl^eifnng" ate SBcgtoeifer" gu biencn". 3lber ber iBauer Ie^nte» 
c«w ab», fid)" gn einem folc^en 9lmte" ^ergugebcn"* Site ber Dfficier 
feine Slufforberung" bringenber" ttieber^oUe^*, be^orrte'» ber ©auer 
entf(^iebcn« auf feiner SSeigerung^^ 35cr Dfficier befttirmte» il^n mit 
SSerfprcc^ungen unb bot^« i^m gulefet*' einen fc^»eren iBeutel» ®olbe« 
ate ©eIo]^nung». Slber 5lKe^ war t)ergebtic^, ^ngtoif 4en» fam bie* 
jenigc SEruppenabt^eilung an, gu mldjcx ber SSortrab ge^orte, unb ber 
Oeneral toar augerft aufgebrac^t^v bag bie Xxnpptn fid|» ni^t felons* 
lange auf bent 502arfd)e befanben«» 511^ er erfu^r^^, bag ber eingige, 
be^ SHSege^ funbige» 3Kann [x(S) nid)t bettjegen^* laffe", ate ©egtoeifer 
gu bienen, befal^I cr, ben Saner t)orgufit^ren3«» „Snttoeber»/' rief<» cr 
ifjm gu^o, rr jetgf^» bu un$ ten redjten SBeg, ober x6) Iaffe<« bid^ erfd^ie* 
§en*» !" — „@e]^r wol^I I'' erwieberte^ ber Saner, „in biefem gaHe 
tt)erbe \(S) ate rec^tfc^affcner« Siirger^« fterbcn unb brauc^e nit^t 8an^ 
be^DerrStfjer*' gu toerben/ !Diefe geftigleit« erfttHte« ben ©eneral 
mit Sett)unberung«>. S3ie f)anb bc^ 9Ranned ergreifenb«, fprad) er: 
„©el)e ]^eim«, toadferer" 3Mann! Qi) tt)erbc tool^l" gufel^en" mUffcn, 
tt)ie ic^** ol^ne gul^rer" au^fommen»« lann"/ 

lyienna. «to advance, 'to march, -^evening, II, 79, a. ^advanced gnard. 
^force. ^on ber $eer|ha§e Belegeit, on the road'Side. ^commander, important. 
><^lan. iito order, i^etachment. I'gnide. i^to serve. ^Ho decline, i^redundant. 
i^to lend himself, i^office. i^eqnest ^bringettb, urgent, 11. 69, Bern. 2. s'to repeat 
<stoper«st. «3pogitively. WrefusaL 2*to overwhelm. >> imperf. of ibteten, to offer, ^^at 
last «8p,jrge. ^reward. *>meanwhile. '•irritated, angry. 32to be. "redundant, 
s^impert of etfal^ren, to learn. 'Iimbig, with genitive, acquainted with, ^^^to induce. 
See II, 81 § 103, b. '^subjunctive of indirect statement II, 37. >Ho bring np. 
Neither. «>imperf. of rufcn (he said to him). -^Jto show, '•sto have. « to riioot 
. (H, 81, c). «to reply, ^honest ^^citizen. ^'traitor, ^firmness, -"to fiU. «>ad- 
miration. s'to seize. »2home. »brave, excellent, "redundant *Ho look out 
•Hhe auxiliary Ufy icaxn is here used redundantly, a construction with the infinitve 
being employed in English. *7gQi<je. ssto get along, to do. 
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4. ^ttiOi i^tia in %Ubo(flabt (Duke Alba in Rrfdolstadt. ) 
21U M\cx Sari bcr gunfte im ^aljrc 1547 auf fcinem ©Jarfc^ 
nai) granfcn^ burd) J^uringen* tam\ crfmtgtc^ bie tjcrtuittmcte* 
®r(lfin Sat()ariua Don Sdjwargburg^SRuboIftabt Dom Saifcr eincti 
®c^ufebrief« fiir i^jrc Untertl^aucn^ Slid balb» baraufs ber Iai|crlict;c» 
©cneraf, |)crgog'o Don Sllba, mtt fcineu f})ani|d)cu" S^ritppcu fic^ ber 
®tabt 9iubolftabt na^crtc^ bat^* cr fici^« bei« bcr ®rdfin auf ein grii^* 
ftiicf '* gu ©aft*** (Sine fo befdjeibcne^ ©itte^^^, an ber ©^)ifec" eine^ 
Apeere^ gct^an»% lonnte nic^t wo^I abge|d)tagcn» merbcn. (Sin freunb^* 
fid}er«o (Smpfang" unb eine gut befe(}te« S^afcl^s enuartete^ ben ^er=* 
*gog auf bem @d)Ioffe. fiaum** l^atte ntan«« fid) gefe(^t, al^ ein (Sitbote*' 
bie ®rafin au^ bem ©peifefaale* rief». S« toarb*' i^r gemetbet^*, 
ba§ fpanifc^e @oIbaten in eintgen SDdrfem ©etoalttl^atigfeitenM oer*= 
libt» unb ben Squcrn" ba^ 9Sic]^«5 xpeggetrieben^ fatten. (Satt)arina/ 
aufd ciugerfte" entriiftetw, befa^t i^rer ganjen >Dienerjd|aft», fid^ 
fd^Ieunigft«> unb in^gel^eim*^ gu bett)affnen« unb bie ©c^Iogpforten^* gu 
Derfc^Ue^en. 311^ fie nac^ bem ©peifefaale guriidgefe^rt tear, bc^ 
Wagte^ fie fic^** uber^ ba^, \oa^^ fic^ gugetragen^^ unb bariiber, ba§^ 
man leine SRtt(Jfic(|t*» auf ben faiferlidjen @d)u<jbrief genommen« 
^abe«>* ©er |)ergog ertoieberte^^ foc^enb", ba§ bie^ Stieg«gebraue^» 
fei«, unb bafe bergleid}en» Heine** UnfdMe** auf bem JDJarfc^e nwtv^ 
meiblic^" toSren**, „k)a^ tooQen tt)ir fel^en/ anttoortetc bie ©rfifin 
unb Derlieg" ba« 3^^^^^^ ^^^ fi^ i« tpenigen ?lugenbli(fen'» mit Se^ 
tt)affneten«o fittlte", bie fid^ mit gegogenen" ®d)toertem«« e^rerbietigft«* 
]^inter«^ ben ©tiil^ten ber ®afte auf fteUten« !l)er f)ergog Deranberte«» 
bie garbe*'. 5lbgefd)nitten« Don ber Slrmee, blieb» i^m ni^t^ iibrig", 
at^'o bie beteibigte 2)ame, auf ttjefdie'* ^ebingungen e^ an^''^ \ti, gu 
Derfobnen«. f)einric^ Don iSrauufd^ttjeig, einer ber S3egteiter'' be^ 
^ergog^^ fa^te fic^« guerft'* unb bxad)^ in ein" {aute«« ©eldd^ter'* 
au«'^ (Sr ergriff«» ben Derniinftigens* 2lu«tt)eg«, ben gangen 2Sor* 
gang« in^ 8(lc^erlic^e gu gie^en^^, inbem» er bcr ©riifin iiber i^rc 
@orgfaIt8« fttr it)re Untert^an^t eine gobrcbc t)ielt«\ 3"tefet» 
Dermoc^te» cr ben ^ergog, auf ber ®tcHe«> ben ®efet|t" gu geben, ba* 
gefto^Ienc SSie^ ben Sigettf^umem guritdgufteQen<». @obalb« bie 
©rftfin fw^ Ubergettgt<»* Ijattt, baj ber Sefel^t audgefU^rt tocrben 
tPiirbe, bonfte fie i^ren ©ttften auf^ DerbinbUc^fte»», unb bie Iet}teren»« 
Derabfc^iebetcn*' fic^®' mit grower ^oflid^feit*. 

>Franoonia. ^Thnringia. Mmperf. of TontmeK, to eome, to pass, ^to obtain. 
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^widowed, betters of protectioB. ^subject (weak decl.)* ^later. ^imperial, 
lodake. "Spanish, i jt^ jn ®afk bitten, to invite one's eelX. ^'at the residouco. 
"lunch. J^modest. ^^requcsi *"at the head, i^madc. '®to refuse. ^Ocordial 
^^reception. ^furnished. *2table. *<to await. *^8carcely. ♦<'1, 54, Obs, ^"express 
messenger, ^dining hall. »imperf. of rufea, to call. 3^1, 77, foot-note, ^ito 
report, s^aots of violence, ^^to commit, sedative after verbs of taking away, II, 
78, b I to be translated as if a genitive dependent on Sid^. ^Seattle. ^ l^intocgtreibcn, 
to carry away, ^'extremely. 3«provoked. nobody of servants. <Orapidly. ^lingecret. 
''^toarm. Agates of the castle. '<^to complain. -'^L * 1, 26. 27. <- to transpire. Supply 
the auxiliary l^otte. ^of the fact that. '*^8{ii(fft(^t ne^meit auf, to pay regard to. ^ub- 
junct. of indirect statement, II, 88, 6, b (foot-note). ^>to reply, ^to laugh, ^us- 
age of war. ^U, 88, 6, a (foot-note), ^uch. *^pctty annoyances, "unavoidable, 
^mperf. of toerlaffen. ^^oments (masc). «Oarmed men II, 77, § 101, 1. <^>to fill, I. 
83, Obs. I ; II, 81,0. ''Mrawn swords, "most respectfully, ^^''behind. *Ho arrange, 
draw up. <^change. *'color. *^past part, of abfd^ncibot. *^*was left. Ml, 66, 6. 
71 whatsoever, II, 67, a ; 89, 7. "to reconcile, ''^companion. '<to compose one's 
self, ^^flrst. ^^imperf. ofautfiTcd^ra, toburst(out). ^^redundant. ^sioud. ^laughter. 
**re8orted to, ''sensible. Expedient, ^incident. *<to turn into ridicule, sopar- 
tipipial construction in English, ^solicitude. ^ to eulogize, ^at last. *'^)>ennogen, 
to induce, 1, 106 ; II, 56. ^n the spot, ''order. 'Ho return, to restore, ^as 
soon as, It, 66, i. '^ttbcqcuscn, to convince, to satisfy. '^ the most obliging 
manner, II, 69, c. 'Matter, '"to take leave, "politeness, courtesy. 

5. Per §^^tku^e. (The Page.) 
@m gbelfnabe ^atte im 93or)immer^ ^riebrid^ bed ©ro^en bie 
^a6)ta>aji)t». liDer ^dnig, ber nu^t fd^Iafen fonnte, f(inge(te^ unb 
gingv ba bcr ^nabc nic^t crfd^icn*^ fclbft' ind SSorjimmcr. Sr fanb' 
ben ^itngling® in ticfem ©d^lafe* t)or cinem Jifc^e fi^enb, auf mU 
6)tm ein ongcfangcner Srief Iag>«. Der ^5nig na^m" ben ^rief^ bcr 
otfo" Iautete»: „8iebe iUiutter I J)ie« ift nun" fc^on" bie britte 
3l(ii)tr ba§ id) fnr bie anberen Sbelfnaben bie ^a6)txoacS)t t^ue; aber 
id) fann bad 3Bad|cn" beina^e>« nic^t>« mc^r»« aud^atten". ^nbeffen" 
l^abe ii) ^ierburc^** feit brei SBod^en ^el^n Zljaltt t)erbient», n^eld^e ic^ 
bir«» jur«» grquicbing" in bciner traurigen« 8age» f cnbe — . " 2)icf? 
finblic^" 8iebe»* gefiel* bem S'5nig, nnb er fted te« bem" ^aben eine 
Sttotte" ®otbfttl(fe» in bie 2:afd|e~. !Diefer« crrictJ)« bei» feinem gr* 
ttMU^en^fogleic^, too^er'" bad ®elb gefammen fci«*. Sr ttmrf^ fic^ bem^' 
fionig, fobatb* biefer am nad^ften 3D?orgen anfgeftanbcn toar», gu gU^ 
§en*>/ unb bat** megen f einer ^Rac^Jaf figfeit urn aScrjeif)ung<^. J)cr S5:* 
nig aber ^ried^ bie !inbtid|e 8iebe fcined Sbelfnaben, unb itohad)tcit*^ 
il^n Don ba an** na^er«, n)oburc^«» bie gutc aKeinung*% bie cr Don il)m 
ftcgte*, DaBfomnten«>beftatiflt wurbe. £)iefet Snabe toarb in feinen fpo^ 
teren gebendjatiren* burc^ bad SSertrauen" [eined 2Ronar(^rt« gu ciner 
ber ]^5c^ften» unb Derantttortlid^ften" <5tettungen im ®taate*» beruf en«». 
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'antlchamber. Snight-watch. 'to ring the bell, ^imperf. of gel^. %nperil of 
erfc^etnat, to appear. % 83, Obs. 2. ^imperf. of finbcn. ^lad, youth, ^aleep. 
'^mperf. of lieses. "imperf. of nel^men. to take, ^slu follows. ' »to read (v. n.), 
i^redundant. J^watching. i^liardly any longer, "to endure, ^however. **by 
it (this), n, 72, 2. »to earn. < 'for your relief, ssdistress. ^filial, ^love, tender- 
ness. <^imperf. of gefaflen. *''to put s^pogsessiye dative, II, 80, b, a. "^roIL 
5^9goldpiece8, 1,88. 3**pocket. ^Hhe latter (this one), II, 77, 1. asimperf. of er» 
tatl^en, to guess. ^11, C2 Rem. 2, 3): whenhe awoke (at his awakening), ^whence. 
^^11, 87, 2 (foot-note), ^mvp, of toerfen, to throw. 'Tpossessive dative, ^s soon 
as. 3^1uperf. of oufjle^oL ^Ho be connected with tvaif fU^. -oimperf. of (itten; urn 
Serjeil^unfl Bitten, to ask pardon, ^imperf. of )>reifen, to praise, to commend, ^to 
observe, ^toon ba an, since that time. <^more closely, ^whereby, ^^opinion. 
^eld, had. ^^ftiUy. ^^'life, years of life, ^iconfidence. ^monarch (weak decl., 11, 
6, § 11, 3). ^I, 22. ^toevontiooctlii!^, responsible, ^tate. ^^l^entfatr to calL 

6. ^ofTii^Reii (Civility.) 

3ti bcr 5Ra^c» eine^ italianifd^cn* ©orf^ Icbte cin ®aucr, bcr etneu 
® ol^n, 9?amen«' ^tVih I)attc. !t)ur(I) bic Slnnut^* fciner gltcrn toor* 
biefcr"Snabc gcnot^igt*, fcinen Unter^alt« burc^ ©c^njcineptcm gu 
t)crbicnen». ^tlvf. hjar immcr gut)orfommcnb« unb ^opic^ gcgcn ^ 
bermann; bie anbem ^naben im iDorfe ober maren unfreunbli(^ imb 
rot)". ©ine« Siagc^" lam cin SWondi", bcr cincn SBcgtPcifcr" be* 
flc^rtc", ind Dorf. SBal^renb bie onbern Snabeit benfclben^ mit 
SRol^^cit" bc^anbciten, erbot" fid| ^tixi^ auf« freunblic^ftc" gum SKeg* 
iDcifcr. 2{uf bem SBcge bemerfte bcr SWontfi, bog geli? 2:alent Ijatte, 
unb e^ gelang»» i^m»» fpfttcr, bem ^naben 9lufna^me»* in fcin Softer" 
gu t)erfcl^affcn'«. §icr ftubirte gelif auf* fleiiigfte, unb, obtt)O^I« er 
ba(b einer bcr gc(e^rtcftcn k)on atten SRdnc^cn murbc, b(icbs« er ben^ 
nod^s* bcmitt^ig««, ^oflic^ unb gut)orfommcnb. 35icfe gigenfd^aften 
mad^tcn« i^n Slllen, bic i^u lanntcn^, licb" unb tocrt^", unb fo lorn 
e^, bag er balb gu ^o^cn ©teHungen bef(irbert» toarb. (Sr tourbe 
Sifd^oK Sorbinal, unb, ate bcr $apft» ftarb», warb cr am 24. april 
1585 einftimmig» gum ^a|)ft ertt)d^It«. gr rcgicrte unter bem 9ia^ 
men @if tu« bcr giinfte, unb e« ift bef aunt, bag er gu ben grdgtcn 
alter ^tt^fte gcl^drte. 

inear. ^Italian, ^y name, ^poverty. Mmperf. pass, of n'dtl^igett, to compel. 
See I, 77, Obs. 2. ^to earn his living, ''by tending a herd of swine. I, 106. ^oblig- 
ing. ^impolite, i^rude. "one day, II, 5, a. I'monk. i^g^i^Q^ i^to ask for. 
i^berfclbe has often the force of he, i^rudeness. ^^impert of erbieten. ^^io. the 
gentlest manner. >%e succeeded in. soadmission. '^convent. sHo procure, to ob- 
tain. »I, 102. Mimperf. of Metben. «1, 102, Obs. 2. ^^humble. >lte» nnb toert| 
ntaii^enr to endear. S'l, 58, Obs. 2. <*to promote, sobiahop (II, 74, 75, § 99, 3). 
»»pope. «imperf. of fletben. )3unanimou8ly. »<to elect, to choose, II, 78, 1. 
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CHAPTER L 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

§ 1. The German Language is composed of eight parts of 
speech. They are: the Article, the Noun or Substantive, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the Preposi- 
tion, and the Coiy unction. 

§ 2. There are in Gksrman two numbers: the Singular and 
the Plural; three genders: the Masculine, the Feminine, and 
the Neuter; four cases: the Nominative, the Genitive, the 
Dative, and the Accusative.* 

OP THE AKTICLB. 



§ 


3. I. 


Declension of the 


d^nite Article. 








Singular. 






Plural 




MoKuUne. 


Ihnnnine. 


Neuier, 


M 


all gmden. 




Nom, 


bcr, 


bic, 


bad. 




bte 


tho 


Gen. 


bed, 


bcr, 


bed. 




bcr. 


of the 


Dat. 


bem, 


ber. 


bent. 




ben, 


to the 


Ace. 


htVLf 


bte, 


bad. 




bic. 


the. 


§ 


4. II 


. Declension of tTie indefinite Article, 


• 


Nom. 


etn, 


etne. 


eitt, 


a 






Gen. 


eined, 


etncr. 


cincd. 


of 


a 




Dat. 


finent. 


ciner, 


etnem, 


to 


a 




Ace 


einen. 


cine, 


cm. 


a 







* The nominative answers to the English nominative case, the accusa- 
tive to the objective case without preposition, and the genitive to the pos- 
sessive case, or to the ohjective case \fitYiqf, The dative generally answers 
to the objective with to, 

3 
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CHAPTER II. 

NOUNS (SUBSTANTIVES). 
/ I. GENDER. 

§ 5. Nouns denoting persons have a natural gender, and 
are masculine or feminine according to their sex: ber 3D?ann, 
the man; bic ^rau, the woman; ber ®cf|nciber^ the tailor. There 
is no common gender in German.* 

Exceptions. — ^ad SSetb, the woman (wife); bad Tl^hd^th, the girl; bad 
^rfiulettt; the young lady, and all other diminutives in c^en and leiit (as: ba9 
©o^nlctn, the little son); bad ®tma% husband or wife; bic ^dixlhtoadit, 
the sentinel; bie ^atfe^ the orphan (both male and female); ber Wt&ahtl, 
the ward (male and female); ^nb (child) is always neuter. 

§ 6. Designations of persons according to their occupa- 
tions and other qualities, with but few exceptions, are originally 
• masculine^ referring to the male sex only. From these nouns 
those designating females are derived by attaching to them the 
ending in: ®raf (count), ©rclfin (countess); S-5nig (king), S:^nu 
gin (queen); ©t^neiber (tailor), (Sdjncibertn (dressmaker). The 
radical vowel of these derivatives in in is almost always softened. 

Remark. — ^This method of derivation applies also to some nouns denoting 
BEUTEs: ber SBoIf (wolf), bic SBSlfltt (she- wolf). 

§ 7. Nouns denoting things, concrete or abstract, belong 
to all three genders: ber glei^, the diligence; bie U^r, the watch; 
ber 3Kut^, the courage; bie ^unft, the art; ba§ 9Keer, the sea. 
The gender of these nouns, some derivatives excepted, cannot 
be determined by general rules, but must be learned by practice 
and the lexicon. 

§ 8. Of DERIVATIVE nouns those with the endings et, \)tit, 
feit, fc^aft and ung are without exception feminine: bie@c^meic^e* 
/" lei (flattery), bie grei^eit (liberty), bie STOtlBigfett (temperance), 
bie greunbfc^aft (friendship), bie ^offrittng (hope). 

§ 9. The diminutives (with the endings djtn and lein) are 

without exception neuter: ba^ ®d^ttlein or ©o^n^en (the little 

^ son); ba^ S'nabtein (the little boy). Nouns in tl^um are likewise 

NEUTER,., except ber 5f^t^wm (the mistake); ber 9?eicf)t]^um 

(wealth). 

* The noun ber ^atl^e, the god-son; bic $at]^6, the god-daughter may be 
considered as an exception. 
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RsMARKS. — 1. Names of countries^ cities and villages are keuteb* (a very 
few excepted). 

2. Compoand noans take the gender of their last component, a few 
compounds of the masculine 3Kut1) excepted: bie Slrtnut^, poverty; hit 
©ro^mut^, generosity; bie (^anftmut^r meeknens, and a few others. 

3. Some nouns have two genders, hut with different meanings: 

3)cr ©onb, the volume; bo« ©anb, the rihhon; 

bet dtht, the heir; baft dtht, the inheritance; 

ber ^d^itb, the shield; bad @4tlb, the sign (of an inn); 

ber Xf^ov, the fool; bad ^^or, the gate; 

bet ©erbtenfl, the earnings; * bad l^erbienfl^ merit; 

ber @ee, the lake; bie ^ee, the sea; 

ber $ribe, the heathen; bie ^be, the heath. 



II. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

§ 10. There are two declensions, the weak and the stbono. 

I. WEAK DECLENSION. 

§ 11. To the WEAK declension belong: 1. all masculine 
nouns ending in c (except ber ^'d\t), as: ber Snabe (the boy), 
bcrOe^iiffe (the assistant), ber ^reuge (the Prussian); 2. several 
/^ masculine nouns which have dropped their former ending e;* 
3. most appellations of males taken from foreign languages, 
provided they have their acceat on their ultima, f as: ber 
2^^rann (the tyrant); ber J^^eolog (the theologian); ber ^rinj 
(the prince); ber ©tubent (the student); 4. most feminine 
nouns (for exceptions see § 13. Rem. 2), which however are in- 
declinable in the singular number: bie ^r^u (the woman); bie 
©d^bn^eit (the beauty). 

§ 12. The weak declension takes in all cases of the sin- 
gular (except in the nominative) and of the plural the ending 
ett/ and is inflected after the following scheme: 

♦ The roost important of these nonns are: ^Ib (hero), ®raf (connt), ^tft 
(prince), ^trt (herdsman), iWcnfc^ (man), ^^ (gentleman), itW «nd sfeotr 
(fool), i6(lr (bear), 106^9 or 04fe (ox). To these must be added some few 
national nomis in r, as Ultgar (Hungarian), S^xtx (Bavarian). Many of the 
nouns mentioned have reta&ed their ending e in popular dialects and often 
in poetry. 

t Most of these nouns likewise added formerly the ending e, and some 
do stUl so in poetry and popular dialects, as: bee Xt^raitite (in SduUer), ber 
X^eologe. 
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Singular. * Plural. 

Nom, ®er ^obC, the boy Nom. bic ihiabeit, the boys 

Gen. bed j^iiabett, of the boy (the Gen. ber Stiiabtn, of the boys (the 

boy's) boys') 

Dat. bcm ^nabeil, to the boy Dat, ben ^abeil, to the boys 

Aoc. ben ^nabeit, the boy Ace. bte ^nabeit, the boys. 

FeminiMs. 

Nom. !J)ic grou, the woman Nom. bte graueil, the women 

Gen. ber grau, of the woman (the Gen* ber grauen, of the women (the 

woman's) women's) 

Dat ber %tavi, to the woman Dat. ben graueit, to the women 

Ace. bic grou, the woman Aoc. bit graucit, the women. 

Rem.— 1. The feminine nonns in er and el add only the ending ft to the 
nominative, a.s: bie ©(^TOejler (sister), plur. bie ©(^njeflent; bie ®abel (fork), 
plur. bic ©abeltt. §^rr takes in the singular the ending it, in the plural ett 
(bed ^errtl, bie ^enctt). Feminines in in double the n in the plural (bie 
^bnigitt, plur. bie Sfoniginncn). 

2. The following masculine nouns in c: grtebe (peace), gunlc (spark), 
@ebante (thought), ©efattc (favor), ©laube (faith), ^aufc (heap), Sflamt (name), 
@ame (seed), (Sd^abe (damage), ^iUe' (will) and the neuter bad ^T| 
(heart), take in the genitive singular eitd instead of tit, but retain in all 
other cases the ending en (f^CT), being a neuter, makes the accusative lilco 
the nominative). All masculine nouns here mentioned, have in the nom. 
sing, a collateral form in en (ber grieben, ©efaUen etc.). 

II. STRONG DECLENSION. 

§ 13. All NEUTER nouns (except $crj) and fhose masculines 
and feminines not following the weak declension, belong to the 
STRONG declension, according to the following 

PARADIGM. 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom. !Der giW, the fish Nom. bic giftfte, the fishes 

Gen. bed gifted, of the fish (the fish's) Gen. ber gif(^e, of the fishes 

Dat bem giffi^e (bem Sif4), to the fish Dat. ben gif^eit, to the fishes 

Ace. ben %\\iit the fish Ace. bie gifc^e, the fishes. 



Decline thus: ber grcunb, the friend; ber $unb, the dog; berSBein, 
the wine; ber $tti\%, the circle; bad ^rbtenfl, the merit; bad ^inbemig*^ the 
obstacle. 



* Final 6, when an ending is attached to it, must be changed intoff if 
the preceding vowel is short, which is always the case with the vowels e and t. 
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Bkm. — 1. AH feminine and most masculine nouns belonging to the 
strong declension, that have the radical vowels a, 0, U, 0U,soften them in the 
plural in a, 5, fl, m, as: bet Statin, the boat, plur. tie St&iint; bcr @o^n, the 
son, plur. bic ©ol^ne; ber gug, the foot, plur. bie gflgc; bcr ©aum, the tree, 
plur. bie ©dume. The radical vowels in the plural of the weak declension 
are n^ver softened. 

2. The following feminine noims (being in:leclinable in the singular) 
follow this declension: I. all ending in ni§ (as: bie 5Bctrftbm§, the affliction, 
plur. bie 55ctrflbniffc; bic ^enntnig, the knowledge, p:ur. bic ^enntniffe u. f. to.; 
2. about thirty monosyllables among which are: bit t^ct (axe), Sdant (bench), 
Snip (breast), ®an« (goose), ^anb (hand), ^raft (strength), ^un|l (art), 
SWadlt (power), aRau« (mouse), ^ad^t (night), @tabt (town), SSanb (wall), 
and a few compounds. 



PARADIGM. 



Singular. 

Nom. *S>it @tabt, the town 
Gen. ber @tabt, of the town 
Dat. ber @tabt, to the town 
Ace. bie @tabt, the town 



Plural. 



Nom. bie ©tSbte, the towns 

Gen. bcr <StdbtC, of the towns 

Dat. ben <StdbtCtt, to the towns 

Ace. bie (Stdbtt, the towns. 



3«' The e in the ending eft of the gen. sing, is often dropped if the word 
can be conveniently pronounced without it, especially if the word consists of 
more than one syllable, as: SCufrul^r (sedition) gen. ^ufrul)rft (hardly ^uf« 
rul^reS); SiincjUng (young man) gen. 3angQng« (not OflngUngcS); but Xobeft 
(hardly Xob«); gtfd^e« (not gif^ft); 3lrgte« (not SlrgtS). The e of the dative 
may always be dropped. 

4. Nouns ending in et^ tt, tU mud drop the e of all endings in both 
idngular and plural. 





Sififfular. 




Plural. 


Nom. 


!S)er Satcr, the father 


Nom. 


bie Better, the fathers 


Gen. 


bc« SSater«, 


Gen. 


bcr SSatcr, 


Dat. 


bcm 25ater, 


Dat. 


ben SBdtcrtl, 


Ace. 


ben ^ater, 


Ace. 


bie mttx. 



Here belong the two femine nouns iDluttcr, mother (plur. S??iltter) and 
j^od^ter, daughter (plur. S^od^tcr). Nouns in eit do not take another n in 
the dative plural, so that their plurals have entirely the appearance of the 
WSAK declension: ber ©artcn (the garden), dat« pU ben ©drtcn, 

§ 14. Many monosyllabic neuters, a few masculines, and 
all nouns ending in t^um (as: bcr 3tcicf)t^um, wealth; ba^ gurftcn^ 
Mcfxvx, the principality) form their plural by the ending et, to 
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•which they add the ending n in the dative. They always 
soften the radical vowels o, o, u, ou.* 

Angular. Plural. 

Nom. tS)a9 ^mt, the office Nom. bte ^emtet, the offices 

Gen. beg Slmte*, Gen. bcr flcmter, 

Dat. bcra Slratc, Dat. ben Slemtertt, 

Ace. bad ftott. Ace. bie Slemter. 

All monosyllables following this declension (except .some 
few not often used) are contained in the following list: 



3)er @eip, the mind; 
ber @Ott, the god; 
bcr Scib, the body; 
ber SD^ann, the man; 

2)ad ^mt, the office; 
badi^ab, the bath; 
h(x% $anb, the ribbon; 
ha^ iBtlb, the image; 
bad ^(att, the leaf; 
ha^ ^rett, the board; 
ha^ ^w&i, the book; 
h(x^ l>a6), the roof; 
h(X% 2)orf, the village; 
bad @t, the Q^^\ 
bad ^a&if the shelf; 
bad ^a% the cask; 
bad i^efb, the field; 
bad @elb, the money; 
bad ®tad, the glass; 
bad ®Ueb, the limb; 
bad @rab, the grave; 
bad ®rad, the grass; 
bad @ut, the good; 
bad $aupt, the head; 
\>a^ §aud, the house; 
bad ©olj, the wood; 
bad ^orn, the horn; 



bcr Ort, the place; 
bcr 9lanb, the boiler; 
ber SSalb, the forest; 
ber 3Burm^ the worm. 



bad $u^n, the chicken; 
bad ^alb, the calf; 
ha^ Mnb, the child; 
bad ^Icib, the dress; 
• bad ^orn, the grain; 
bad ^rout, the herb; 
bad !i!amm, the lamb; 
hCi% ?anb, the country; 
h(i% ^W, the light; 
bad ?icb, the song; 
bad So(i^, the hole; 
bad 92cfl, the nest; 
bad 9^abr the wheel; 
hix% 9lcid, the twig; 
bad ^xnhf the cattle; 
bad ©djilb, the shield; 
bad ^6)\ti%f the castle; 
t>(i% ©(i^mert, the sword; 
ha^f Xftal, the valley; 
bad Xud), the cloth; 
\i(X^ ^f>\lf the people; 
ha% SBctb, the woman; . 
h(x% SBortJ, the word. 



* Neuter nouns forming their plurals in C/do not soften their radical : 
bad 3a^r (ye vr), bie ^al^re; bad X\)tt (gate), bie X^ore etc. 

X 3)ad SBort foims the pluml SSortc, if words in logical connection with 
each other are designated; but S^rter^ if unconnected woEds are xe&rced to. 
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§ 15. The following mascaline and neater noans decline 
STBONG in the singular, and weak in the plural: 1. Two neuters 
in e: Sluge^ eye; (^nit, end; 2.. those contained in the following 
list: 

!5)cr gorfl, the forest; ber @ec, the lake; 

ter^au, the district; ber i^porn (pi. <Bpoxtn), the spur; 

ber @eoatter, the godfather; ber ptad^tl, the prick; 

ber Sorbecr, the laurel; ber ©tra^I, the ray; 

ber SRafl, the mast; ber Untert^an, the suhject (citizen); 

ber 9{a4bar, the neighbor; ber better, the cousin; 

ber @(i^nter}, the {wdn; ber Bi^^^^^r the ornament. 



bad Belt, the bed; bad ^tih, the sorrow; 

bad fymh, the shirt; bad O^r, the ear. y^ 

To these must be added several nouns taken from foreign languages, as: 
1. Those ending in or, taken from the Latin (^rofcffor, Gen. 5prof effort, plur. 
$rofef[oren, with the accent on the penult). 2. The names of the Roman 
offices: !£^ribun, CEonfuT, etc. 3. Several nouns that cannot be classified, as: 
@taat, state (plur. @taaten); !S)tamant (diamond), 3uid (interest), infect 
(insect), $|Qlm (psalip), and some others, 

§ 16. Irregular plurals, 1. Masculine and neuter nouns 
borrowed from the French and English languages generallj 
form their plurals in d, if their terminations disagree with those 
of German words, (bic !J)c^artcment*, bie ®cnie^, bic 8orb^^ bic 
Stuarts, bte Stub*.*) . 2. Words taken from the Latin In um 
form their plurals in en: ©tubiunt/ pi. ©tubtett; (SDangdium; 
(gospel), pi. (gDangcfieil; OnbiDibuum (individual), pi. ^tibitjl* 
bueit. 3. The compounds with SDtann generally change this 
word in gcutc (people) in the plural: fi'aufmonn (merchant), pi. 
^aupcute; ganb^mann (countryman), pi. 8anb«Icutc. 

III. DECLENSION OF PROPER NOUNS. 

§ IT. Proper nouns (even the names of females) decline 
STRONG, but always drop the e in the ending of the genitive and 
dative sing. : Nom. ^axi, Gen. SarW, Dat. ^orl; Nom. 35cut|"d)* 



* In couTersational style this ending d is often applied even to German 
nouns (bie fierldr the fellows; bie Sungend, the hoys). 
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lanb. Gen. ICcutfd^Ionbd (not !j)cutfd^tanbe«); Dat. 35eutfc^tanb. 
Even female proper names take the ending ^ in the Genitive, 
and those in e take end (Norn. $(be(fyetb. Gen. Slbel^eibd; Noul 
aRarte, Gen. 2»arietid*). 

Biac. — 1. Some writers use before the ending 9 of proper names an 
apostrophe (^arfd). . 

2. Male or female names are often declined with the article or other 
determinative word, and then take no endings at all in the singular: bed 
^axl; ber ^beO^eib; meiner ^bell^eib. The same is frequently observed with 
other proper names, and always with those ending in g, r or j : ber 3unt, bed 
Sraii (or 3uni'«); bic Ufcr bc« SWifflfflppi (the banks of the Mississippi). If 
proper names are in apposition to their own appellatives, they never take an 
ending: ber @tabt ^Berlin (of the city (of) Berlin); bed ©taated 2)aucmarf (of 
the state (of) Denmark). 

3. The plural of male names declines strong; that of female names 
WXA.K (bie griebridje; bie Seonorett ©oetl^ed). To names whose terminations 
disagree with those of German words is applied either the ending d, or they 
receive no ending at all if declined with the article (bie betbett (Stcero; bie 
^ouffeou*^, $tttd, bic ©tuortd). This is always the case with nouns in d, bic 
beiben ^Uniud (not ^Itniuffe). Some Latin family-names decline wea&: bic 
@rac4eit (the Gracchi), bic (SafarCIt (the Caesars). 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

I, INTBBBOGATIVE SUBSTANTIVE PBONOUNS* 

7^ 18. They are tocr (who?), and toad (what?), which are 
thus declined: 

Nom. tott, who ? toa9, what ? 

Gen. tocff Cit, whose (of whom) ? ttjcff Clt (rare), of what ? 

Dat. totnif to whom? 

Ace. tDCIt, whom P * toad, what ? 



* Some give to female proper names, and even to males, the ending en 
in dative and accusative (Dat. ^opfiXtn, to Sophy; ©oet^en, to Goethe). 
Formerly this method of declining was the rule, now it is coming out of use. 
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SBeriflbo? 
Beriflbiefer3Rann? 
Seriilbtefegrau? 
SBeff en ^n^ ift ba« ? 
^emfc^reiben@ie? 
SBcnfud)cn ®ic? 
SBa«{tnb mir? 
SBadfagen eie? 
^e{feni{tecfat)tg? 



Who is there t 
Who is this man f 
Who is this woman ? 
Whose house is this ? 
To whom do you write f 
Whom do you look for ? 
What are we ? 
What do you say ? 
Of what U he capable I 



Bkm. — If the interiogative substantive pronoun kuad is connected with a 
preposition, it assumes the adverbial form too, or tOOt if the preposition be- 
gins with A vowel. These forms are prefixed to the prepositions, as: kooDolt, of 
(from) what (not Don tt)a8); morm, in what (not in tt)a«); toofilr, for what 
(less good filr tt)Q«). 



SBomit bill bu beft^fiftigt ? 
SBorin bcflct)t c«? 
Bofflrkbcnttjit? 



With what art thou occupied ? 
In what does it consist ? 
For what do we live ? 



II. PERSONAL SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ jPL9. The pronouns denoting the grammatical persons are 
thus declined: 

SINOULAS. 





First person. 




Second person. 


Nom. 


i4 1;* 




bu, thou; 


Gen. 


mciner, of me; 




beiner, of thee; 


Dat. 


mir, to me; 




biv, to thee; 


Ace. 


m\^, me. 


« 


bi4, thee. 


• 


• 


FLVSAIi. 




Nom. 


Xovc, we; 




iljr, you; 


Gen. 


unfcr, of us; 




eucr, of you; 


Dat. 


un«, to us; 




eu(ft, to you; 


Aoo. 


VOAf us. 


Tlurd person, 

SINQULAB. 


eud>, you. 




McueultM. 


Feminine. 


Neuter, 


Nom. er, he; 


fit, she; 


e«, it; 


Gen 


. feincr, of him; 


tljrcr, of her; 


fciner, of it; 


Dat 


iljm, to him; 


t^r, to her; 


i^m, to it; 


Ace 


i^n, him; 


flC, her; 


t«, it 



^34, is also used as a noun of the neuter gender: bad 3(4 (oi^i* o^**^ s^lOt 
and has Uien the declension of nouns, not of pronouns (Gen. M 348; Dat. 
bem 3^). It ia also used without endings: metned 34 *^^* 
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PLURAL FOR ALL GENDBBfl* 



' / 
/ 



Nom. fie, they; 

Gen. i^rcr, of them; 

Dat i^ncn, to them ; 

Ace, fie, them, 

,^-^^^20. 1. The pronouns of the first and second persons are 
/also used as reflexive pronouns (see Part I, p. 62 and 83), 
corresponding to the English compounds with »elf (myself, 
thyself, ourselves etc.): 3(^ bcfdfafttge mid}/ 1 occupy myseZ// 
i^r bcfc^fifttgt cuc^, you occupy yourselves. 

2. The same is the case with the genitive sing, and plur. of 
", , the third person: cr tft fctncr bctou^t, he is conscious of him- 

\ ' self; fie ift i ^ r c r ntd|t tna(^tig, she has no control of herself. 

3. But the datives and accusatives of the third person in all 
genders and both numbers take the form f i d) ^ which corresponds 
to the forms (to) himself, (to) herself, (to) itself, (to) them- 
selves. 

^ |/ } Hut f idi aetebtet, ^.^ras'trntitlji 

fie ^aben f i (i) getobtet, they have killed thenudves, 

-^ 21.. The Germans employ the pronouns of the second 
person {h\x and i^r) only in relations of intimacy, and in ad- 
dressing chiUlren. In polite conversation persons (in both 
numbers) are addressed by the third person plural, which 
in this case is written with a capital, the reflexive fic^ how- 
ever, always keeping its small initial: 

2Ber ftnb ® t e , who are you ' (literally who are they f) 

^&i »iU e^ 3 1^ n e n geben, I will give it to you (literaUy to ihm). 

^abeu 2>'\t f i (^ au^gerul^t , have you rested yourself? 



III. INDEFINITE SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

/^They refer either to persons or things. 

§ 22. To PERSONS refer: 1. man (one); 2. ^cmanb (some- 
body, some one, anybody); 9!temanb(nobody, no one, not any- 
l^>ody); 4. 3cbcrmann(everybody, everyone). 

Rex.— L SRan can otily be used as subject (in the nominative). If the 
English' indefinite om is employed in other relations, it is generally rendered 
by the adjective Pronoun QxviZt (see Past I, p. 54), and in reflexive relations 
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by ^ (oae'8 self): moat if nid^t immer mtt ft4 jnfrietoi, one is not always 
pleased with one's se.f (himself). ^JUii lanu ed (Sinem uu^t unmet rcd^t 
nac^K, one cannot always please everybody (literally: one cannot always make 
right to one). 

$ f 2« ^ebermann, 3emanb and 92temanb decline strong, taking 9 (not e9) 

.n the genitive, but are used without ending both in dative and accusative: 3e* 

bermaimd Oemanbd, 92iemanbd) SBun{d)e, everybody's (somebody's) desires. 

^^ P Sr ^at c« Sebermamt (3cmanb, 92teinanb) gcfagt, he has said it to everybody 

somebody, nobody). 9{iemanb and Semanb, however, often take the ending 

^^ . vx or en in the dative, and eit in the accusative. (9Keinanbein, iRicmanbcii). 

3. Instead of 3finanb the Prononn toer is sometimes used in Nom., 

wat, Aoc., as: ^^et i^r tt)cn? Did you see any one ? 3fl toer ba getoffen ? 

Has any one been there ? 

§ 23. To THINGS refer ctioad (something^ anything), and 
nic^t!^ (nothing, notrany thing). They are used in all cases, 
bat take no endings. Instead of ettoad the pronoun n)ad is 
sometimes used^ but is not considered elegant: $at er eud^ Xoa^ 
gcf agt ? Has he told you anything ? 

Rbm. — 3rmanb, toer and tiXocA, especially if denoting anybody fin^ any- 
thing, are frequently connected with the adverb trgenb: fyxf bu irgenb Semanb 
(irgenb etnrad) gefe^n« hast thou seen anybody (anything) ? Senn er mit 
irgeub )oem gcf))ro(^en §aben follte, if he should have spoken with anyone. 




CHAPTER IV. 

ADJECTIVES. 

I. THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES IN GENERAL. 

§ 24. Adjectives are used without inflectional endings, if 
they are used as predicates (predicatively). But if they are 
used as attributes (attributively), that is, if they are foUowed 
by their nouns, they must be declined, agreeing with their 
nouns in gender, number and case. 

S>cr SD^ann ifl g ut (predicate), the man is good. 
S)er gnte SOlann (attribute), the good man. 

Rrai, — Adjectives are also considered as attributes, if their nouns are 
undentood: (gr untcrfliltt bic Slmtett (aRenfdjen), he assists the poor (men). 
SHefed ©ud) ifl ein gute* (i, e. ©udj), this book is a good one. 
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§ 26. Inflected, adjectives belong either to the strong or 
the WEAK declension. Most pronominal adjectives follow the 
strong declension only, but every ordinary adjective may be 
declined according to the method of either declension. 

§ 26. The scheme of the strong declension of adjectives, 
which is essentially, different from that of the'nouns, and almost 
agrees with the declension of the definite article, is best seen 
from the paradigm of bicfeiv this: 







SINGULAR. 






Mcuadine. 


Feminine. 


yeuter. 


Kom. 


2)iefer (Wlam), this 


biefe (grau), thia 


bicfe«* (^^nb), this 




(man); 


(woman); 


(child); 


Qen. 


biefe^, of this 


btefet 


biefet 


Dat. 


biefetQ, to this 


biefet 


biefem 


Ace. 


biefett, this 


bicfe 


biefed 



PLURAL OF ALL QSNDfiBS. 

Nom. biefc, these 
Gen. biefet, of these 

Dat. bicjen, to these ' 

Ace. biefe, these. 
Decline thus: ttjcld^et (which), gutet (good), alter (old). 

§ 21. The WEAK declension is generally used, if an adjec- 
tive is preceded and qualified by the definite article, or an 
other word taking its place. It has the ending e in the nom. 
sing, of all genders, and in the ace. sing, of the feminine and 
neuter, taking the ending en in all other cases of both numbers. 
Hence its masculine forms are exactly the same as those of the 
weak declension of the noun. Its scheme is best seen in the 
paradigm of the ordinal numeral bet erfte (the first). 



Masculine. 

Nom. 2)cr erfle, the first 

(man etc.) 
Gen. bed erflen, of the first 
Dat. bem erflen, to the first 
Ace ben crfteit, the first 



SINGULAR. 

Feminine, 

bic erfle, the first 
(woman etc.) 
ber erflen 
ber erften 
bte erfle 



Neuter, 

bad erfle, the first 

(thing etc.) 
bed erflen 
bem erften 
bad erfle 



* !3>tefed in the nom. and ace. is frequently contracted into bled; but not 
in the genitive. 
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' PLVBAL OF ALL GENllKBfl. 

Norn. S)ie erfleit, the first (men, things etc.) 

Gen. bcrcrflen, of the first 

Dat. ben erflen, to the first 

Ace. bie erflett, the fii-st 

^^ Decline thus the adjectives: bet jtDCitC, the second; bcr gute, the 
good; bcr oUe, the old. 

II. DECLENSION OF PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. • 

§ 28. The proBominal adjectives are divided into 1 ) Inter- 
BOGATivEs; 2) Relatives; 3) Demonstratives; 4) Inde- 
finites; 5) POSSESSIVES. 

!• InierrogcUive Fronaminal Aoyedivet, 

§ 29. They are: toddler, which, what; ttjcld^ ctn, what a; 
XocA fUr, whxit (what kind of); toa^ fUt cin, what a (what kind 
of a), ©clever declines strong (like bicfet);' toad fitr remains 
uninflected in all cases; ipctd^ cin and toad fiir cin decline the 
indefinite article only. (§ 4 ) 

Seld^eit iput ^aben @te genommen, which hat have you taken ? 

SBclcftet SKeinung finb @ic, of what opinion arc you ? 

SBcIc^cm Saitbc ge^orcn @ic an, to what country do you belong ? 

iD2it mel^en (dat. plur.) ^rbeiten befdiafttgen @ie fui^, with what labors 

do you occupy yourself? 
SBeld^ etnem 9legtntente bifi bn gugetl^eilt, to what a regiment art thou 

assiorned ? 
SBad fac gtet{d^ l^aben <Ste ba ()Da9 l^aben <Ste ba fur tfleifd)), what (kind 

of) meat have you there ? 
^a9 far !i!anbdteute ftnb fie (tvad ftnb fte fiir Sanbdteute), what countrymen 

are they? 
SSJad fur cincn SIrjt l^aben @t€, what (a) physician have you (whom Jiave 

you for a physician) ? 
2Ba8 fiir cin SBintcrttcib trogen @ic, what a (style of) winter-dress do you 

wear (what do you wear for a winter-dress) ? 

2. Relative Pronouns, 

§30. They are: n)eld|er/ bcr and tt)a3. About their English 
correspondents see Rem. 1. 2BcIc^cr declines strong, like the 
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interrogative toeld^cr. S35a6 declines like the interrogative toad, 
and bcr declines like the definite article with this difference 
that it adds the weak ending en to the genitive of all genders 
and numbers, and to the dative plural: 

bcr, tie, bo« (who, which, that), ^ 

8INGULAB. 

Mcueuline. Feminine. NeuUr, 

Nom. ber, who, wtiich, that bie bad. 

Gen. bcff eit, whose, of whom, of which berett, bcff Clt, 

Pat. bent, to whom, to which bet, bent. 

Ace. ben, whom, which bie, ba^ 

PLUBAL OF ALL GSNDEBS. 

Nom. bie, who, which, that 

Gen. bereit, whose, etc. 

Dat. bcnen, to whom, etc* 

Ace. bie, whom, etc. 

Rbm. — 1. The German langnage does not, as the English, employ the 
interrogative substantive pronoun tDer (who) as a relative. But both, the 
adjective pronoun tt)eld|er, and the word ber (properly demonstrative) 
correspond to each of the English relatives* who^ which and thai. 

2, The genitive of the pronoun iDetd^er can generally not l)e employed 
as a relative. Instead of it must be used the genitives of bcr (beffen, beren 
in both singular and plural: The hoy whose father you know, bet £nabe, b ef f en 
(not t0ti&lt9) $atcr ®te fennen. Only if the relative is connected as attribute 
with a NOUN, the use of ber is forbidden in all cases, and in this instance n>el« 
dlt^, meld^er must be used in the genitive: ©crtin, totld^t @tabt @ie fennen 
(» e f (i^ c r @tabt eigentpmlit^fciten ©le Icnnen), Berlin, which city you know 
(the peculiarities of which city you know). 

3. The relative toad must be used for the English whkk or that if a 
relative pronoun is required after indefinite or demonstrative pronouns, used 
without nouns in the neuter gender: Wlt9, toa9 (Ul that), $ie(ed, toa9 (much 
that), bad or badjcntge, ttjaS (that which), not 5(fle«, bad (»cld)ed), SSieted, bad 
(Wetdjed) or bad (badjcntge), bad or tDctrffed. But if in this instance the relative 
^jbands in the genitive, beffen (not n)effen) must be used (see the examples). 

* There is no difiference in the use of toel^ev and ber as relatives. jDer 
is far more used in colloquial language, and is generally preferred iu 
writing, unless euphonic reasons mike its US3 inelegant. Nobody would 
for instance write: bcr, ber ber erflc ifl (instead of: ber, n> e ( d) e r ber erfle ijl 
(be who is the first). But it is certainly thus used in speaking, since the 
pitch of the three ber's is different. After personal and interrogative prO' 
nouns ber must always be used in place of n>e(cl^er: I who, idj, ber etc. 
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EXAMPLES OF RELATIVES. 

Norn, ^r iSiann, berorroelc^er (not mer) bir e« gefagt fyit, the man who 
(that) has told you (it). 

Xxt ^inber, b i e or m e I d)e nttt bir grf^i^It ^obtn, the children who 

have played with yon. 
jSHe ^ixditt, b i c or » e 1 d^ e bir ge^oren, the books which (that) belong 

to yon. 
^Qe^, iDad (not bad or koe^ed) mir ge^ort, all that belongs to me. 

Gen. 2)cr Wlann, be f fen (not toeld^cd or ttjeffcn) ^u« xS^ gelauft ^abe, the 

man whose house I have bought. 
2)ie ^inber, b e r e n (not tvclc^er or koeffen) Sater i^r leiut, the children 

whose father you know. 
2)ad $au9, b e f f e n @ebraii(^ <Sie ^aben, the honee the use of which 
'■ yon have. 
Wit9, b c f f en (not »effcn or tt)el(^c«) i^r befii^ulbigt fcib, all of which 

you are accused. 

Dat. ^T l^reunb, mit b em or roelc^ ent (not mit mem) id^ umge^e, the 
friend with whom I associate. 
3)a« Sanb, bcui or hjelt^eui idf ongc^ore, the country to which I 

belong. 
2)ie greunbe, bene nor m eleven i^r treu feib, the friends to whom 

you are faithful. 
SCttcS, ttj m i t* (not mit ttjctd^cm) i^r bcft^fif tigt feib, all (everything) 
with which you are occupied. 

Ace. 3)er Tlann, benorinetii^cn (not tnen) bu fcnn jl, the man whom you 
know. 
2)a« ?f erb, badormelc^edbu reitefl, the horse which (that) you ride. 
%Vi(», to a d (not bad or tot\6)t9) id) ge^ort ^abe, all (that) I have heard. 

3. Demorutratioe Pronouns^ 

§ 31. The demonstratives are: 1. bcr, that (plur. those); 
2* bicfet, this (plur. these); 3. jcnet, that; 4. foWjet, such; 
5. bcrjcnigc (see § 35.), and 6. bcrfctbc^ the same. 

§ 32. The pronouns biefcr^ jcncr and fo^cr decline strong 
throughout (see the paradigm of bicfcr^ § 26. ). 

^^^ Of fofc^ exists a collateral form \o\d) tin, such a, of which only the 
indefinite article ein is declined: >$oId) einem iD^^anne, to such a man. Such 
a is also rendered etn fo(d)er, and inflected like ein ieber, § 39. 



* The change of )T)ad into tiio in connection with prepositions takes also 
place if kPad is a relative (§ 18, RisM.). Many make use of the combinations 
with too even in the place of the relatives bcr or XOtldftX, as: bic 5^ber, W m t i 
i(^ fc^retbe, instead of: bte ^eber, mtt ber or inelc^ er i^ fdjreibe, the pen 
with which I am writing. But others object to the usage. 
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ExAMPLKs:— TAis man, btffet ^Ravm; qf that woman, {enet S^u; to iku 
child, jenettt ^nbe; to those mm, jienett Ttamxtvru 

§ 33. The demonstrative bcr* is declined like the article if 
it is followed by a noun with which it agrees in gender, number, 
and case. 3Rit ben S3ii^crn faun ic^ nic^t^ t^im, with those 
books I cannot do anything. But if its noun is understood, it 
has the same declension as the relative bcr (§ 30). It is thus 
frequently used with the force of an emphasized personal pro- 
noun of the third person: 

3) c n fenne idf nid^t, him I do not know. 
' 2) ad lann ic^ ntd^t t^un, that I cannot do. 
3) c r en gibt c« menige, of those there are few. 
9Rit b e n e n lann ic^ nid^td t^un, with those I cannot do anything. 

§ 34. In berjenigc and bcrfelbe each of the two components 
b er and jcnige (fetfce) is inflected: bcr, entirely like the article, 
and jcnige (fctbc) after the weak form (§ 27.): 







SINGULAB. 




PLTTSAL. 




Hasculine^ 


Feminine. 


Natter, 


All Genders. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace, 


betiemge 
be^iemgen 
bemienigen 
benientgen 


bieicnige 
berjicmgett 
^erjcnigcit 
^ieicnige 


badjcnige 
be^icntgett 
bemicnigett 
badicnige 


bieicntgen 
^ericmgett 
benjicnigeit 
bieicntgen 


Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 
Ace. 


^erfetbe biefetbe 

^e^icIbCtt (gen- 
erally bcffdbcn) berfctben 
^emfelben ^etfclbett 
benfclben biefclbe 


badfctbe (generally 
written baffclbc) 
bedfclben (bcffdbcn) 
bemfelbett 
badfclbe 


biefclbett 

betfetbett 
beitfcn>ett 

biefclben. 



§ 35. !Dcrienigc is used only in a correlative connection. 
It corresponds: 1) to the English he or its equivalent the one 
(pi. thxyse, the ones), if these w^ords are determined and com- 
pleted by a relative clause; 2) to the English that (the one, 
pi. those, the ones), if these words take the place of a noun 

previously mentioned, provided that a relative clause or a de-. 
pendent phrase is attached to the demonstrative, 

* The ■ vowel c in the demonstrative bcr is more strongly emphasized 
than either in the article or in the relative bcr. If the word is connected, as 
demonstrative, with a noun, it is always 8pa<%d in print, to distinguish it 
from the article. 
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S)erienige, ber leine grcmtbe ^at, ifi ju bellagen^ he (the one) who has no 
friends is to be pitied. 

2)iejient^en, bie n^t benlen, (eben nic^t, those (the ones) who do not think, 
do not live. 

Tltin $aud i\t fc^oner, atd ba^jienige betned ^iBruberS, my house is more 
beautiful than that (the one) of thy brother, 

SMefed $ferb ifi groger a\9 badjientge, bad bu gelauft l^afl, this hoi-se is 
larger than the one (that) which you have bought. 

Rkm. — 1. The masculine sing, berjcnigc, bcr if both words are in the 
nominative, may be replaced by the interrogative ft) er, and the plural bte^ 
jcnicjcn, bic may be replaced by b i e alone. SB c r !ctnc greunbc ^at, ifl ju be* 
flagcn, who has no friends etc.; 3)ic niti^t bcnten, lebcn nic^t, those who do 
not think etc. 

2. The neuter baSjcnige, if used absolutely, and not referring to a par- 
ticular noun, must be followed by the relative to a d (see § 30. Bkm. 3). In 
this instance baSjiCnige may be dropped. 

2)a«ientge, lu ad (not bad or iDelc^ed), bu fagfl ifl xooHix, or: SBadbu fagfl, 
i|i XO(i\fCf what (that which) you say is true. 

But if the demonntrative is in the genitive or dative, it cannot be 
dropped: !S)te SBa^r^eit bedientgen, load @te mir gefagt^aben (not bie Sa^r* 
l^it tt>e{fen), the truth of what you have told me. 

§ 36* The demonstrative ker (§ 33.) is frequently used 
with the force of bcrjcnigc; but in this instance it takes the form 
tevet^ instead of bcrcn^ in the genitive plural. The demon- 
strative jcncr is generally not employed in this connection. 

2) er, tt)eld)cr (or berjcnigc, ber; or ujcr; not ber, ttjcr) fact, totrb cmtcn, 

who (he who) sows will reap. 

(ie^t nur urn nttt ben en, bie (beniemgen, bie; benen, xotX'i^t) euem 
(^eift bilben, associate with thou only that benefit your mind. 

gotgt nid^t bent WiX%t ber er (berienigen, but not beren*), bie eud^ benei* 
ben, do not follow the advice of those that envy you. 

, 3)adgeiben ber Siniooljner (or berjenigen, but not bercr or bercn), bie 
bur«ii ben ^rieg ijcrarmt n?aren, the suffering of th^e inhabitants who 
were impoverished by the war. 
Unfere Siteratur ifl grog, aber bic ber S)etttf(i^en (or biejenige ber 2)ettt* 
f(^en) ifl groger, our literature is great, but that of the Germans is 
gi eater. 



* There are passages enough, in which we find b er en in this connec- 
tion. But it is considered as faulty. 
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§ 3T, Sing, tin, tint, tin (the indefinite article), a, some, 

any (sing.), one. 

ciniget, t, ed (strong), ) 

cttta^ (indeclinable), >- some, any, a little. 

tOti6)tt, t, ed (STRONG), ) 

Plur. eimge (strong), ) ^ f^^^ 

tDCldje (STRONG), ) > -^^ 

1. (gin refers to individual nouns (such 2A friend, horUy field, etc.) in the 
singular. Referring to nouns previously mentioned, or used with the force 
of 3cmanb or man (see the note), it declines stbong throughout (ctnct, etne, 
cine^ or cind). Its force is often increased by the adverb irgcnb placed be- 
fore it. For its declension as indefinite article see § 4. 

^aben @ic eineu jammer? $ier ifl cixicr. Have you any hammer ? 
Here is one. 3ft ni(^t (S i n c r an bcr VcfUt ? Is not 9ome one at the door ? $a|l 
bu c in 2Jicffcr ? 3a, \6) ^abc c in 8 (cincS). Have you a knife ? Yes, I have 
one. ^a(l bu cine gcbcr bet bcr fyxxCa ? Have you »ome (a) pen at hand ? 
^onncn ®tc nidjt i r g c n b e i n SSertgcug finben? Can you not find some tool ? 
^enu @te irgenb einen SBunfci^ i^aben, bringen @te t^n k)or I If you have 
any desire, state it ^ 

^^^ In this connection the English one or any cannot be rendered by 
etttja« or ciniger. For the form b e r cine sec § 46. 

2. @ t tt) a d and the singular of e i n t q c r and Xotl6)tX refer exclusively 
to nouns denoting a QUANTiTr (such as waiter,, grain, gold), and to abstsacib 
(as dUigenoe, courage etc.)- ^tld^tt in this connection cannot be foined 
to nouns, but may be used in reference to nouns mentioned before. These 
words may also be preceded by irgcnb, in which case melc^cr may be joined to 
nouns. 

Senn @ic nur e i n ig e n f$(etg anmenben iDoKten, if you would but apply 
same diligence, ^obcn @ie e t tw o « @etb bet ftd^ ? 3o, i(^ ^abc ttj e I c^ e «. 
HaAre you any (some, a little) money with you ? Yea, I have tome, SBcnn et 
irgenb einiged (etmad, totlditi) (^elbftoertrauen l^&tte, if he had any self- 
reliance (at all). 

^^^ The English tome and any employed in a merely partitivef fense 
are not expressed in German, except if referring to a noun previously men- 



* All these pronominal adjectives may, like all other adjectives, be em- 
ployed * substantively', replacing the substantive indefinite pronouns, men- 
tioned § 22. They are then written with a capital. Thus ^iner stands for 
3cmonb or mon; Reiner with the force of 9itemonb; Scber for Sebermann; 
(Siniged for (Stroad. But this does not make these words ' substantive pro- 
nouns', as they always keep their adjective inflection. 

t That the English tome or any are employed in a partitive sense will be 
generally evident, if we may not replace these words by a little or a few. 
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tioned: S^thtfm @te tBeiu (not eintgeit or etmad Sein), do j<m drink any 
wine ? $er!auf6n 2>it 3ucfer (not etuigen or ettoad S^^^)f ^^ 7^^ ^^ ^^^ 
sugar ? 3a, ic^ Derfaufe to tijAitn, yes, I sell «Mne. 

3. (Sinige and totXd^c in the plv&al answer to the EInglish wme or any, if 
they are used in the sense of * a few' before plural nouns. SBeld^e refers to 
plural nouns which are mentioned before. If itgenb is used I efore plural 
nouns, totld^t generally takes the place of etnige. If some and any cannot be 
replaced by 'a /isw\ before plural nouns, they are not expressed in Ger- 
man, except when they are used with emphasis. 

3d) ging ntit e t ni g en gremtben \paittxm, I took a walk with mme (a 
few) friends. SSenn btefe SBanbe e i n t g e ^xtvatf^n batten, mttrben fte beffer 
andfel^en, if these walls had seme (a few) ornaments, they would look better. 
SBenn erirgeab totld^t @<i^n)tertnteiten etl^eben follte, if he should raise any 
difficulties (whatever). SSad fud^fl bu? 3d) fuc^e 9^age(. ^afl bu tt)eld)e 
gefunben ? What are you looking for f I am looking for (a(mie) ni^ls. Have 
you found toms (any) ? 

4. Instead of etntget in all its forms the indefinite pronoun etUd^Ct 
(strong) may be used. But it cannot be connected with trgenb, nor can it be 
used with abstracts. 

§ 38. ftcut^ fcine, !cin, no, not — any; plur. fcine (strong), no. 

^ein before nouns is declined like the indefinite article. But if it refers to 
nouns mentioned before, or if it is used substantively, it declines strono 
throughout (teintt, letne, fetned or {eind), and is translated none or no one 
(nobody). 

5d) ^abe fcine 9lo(^ri<^t er^olten, I have not received any news, gr ^ot 
feint greunbe, he has no friends, (gr ^at einige Slnfprfldjc, obcr bu j^oft 
feine, he has some claims, but thou hast none, 3fl (Siner l^ier gewefen? 
SRetn, Reiner ift ^ter genjefcn. Has any one been here ? No, no one has 
been here. 

§ 39. Qtbtt, t, t% (strong), each, every (without plural). 

It may also, without changing its meaning, be preceded by the indefinite 
article, and declines then wkak, except in those forms in which the indefinite 
article takes no ending: Nom. einiebet; Gen. eineS jebeit; Dat. cincm iebeit; 
Neuter : ein [ebcd. In both forms it may be used substantively with the 
force of 3ebennann. 

(St gab iebent (einem ieben) ^naben einen Sl^aler, he gave to each 
boy a dollar. 3 e bet (ein 3eber), bet nid^t ffir mid) %% tfl totber nti<^, 
every one that is not for me, is against me. @ib 3cbem (einem 3eben) 
ba§ (Seine, give every one his own. 

§ 40. aCer, alle, aKed (strong), all; plur. aCe, all. 

The neuter singular %Ut9, used substantively, is rendered by everything^ 
and is also used in speaking of persons (all, everyjone, all the people). 
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%Utv ^be( !rantt, all ceusure harts. iS^it a U e.v ^ufmertfamleit, with 
all attention; mit oUcn fcincn grcunten, with all his friends, StUc* ijl 
Dcrlorcn, alJ (everything) is lost. 3C 1 1 c « frcut fld^, all rejoice. 

_^a9* If jU with the article before singular nouns is equivalent to * the 
whole', it is not rendered by attcr, but by the adjective ganj: all the city, 
tie ganje @tabt, 

§ 41. 93icl, much; plur. many. 

If t)icl is not preceded by the article or another qualifying word, it is 
either not Inflected at all, or it declines strong. In nom. and ace. sing the 
uuinflected forms are far more usual; in the other cases the inflected forms 
prevail. (Nom. Diet SBein; Gen. toielc« 28ein8; Dat. toielcm SScio; Ace. oiel 
^ein). In the plural, the nom« and ace, are about as often inflected as not 
(t)iet or toiele ^oltattn, many soldiers). In the other cases of the plural the 
inflected forms prevail. If it stands without noun, the singular much answers 
to the neuter ^icIorSSieltd, the genitive and dative being almost always 
inflected. The plural ' many\ used substantively, is always rendered by the 
inflected form SBicU. Sr iDcig SSicl or $iclc^*, he knows much (many things). 
2)ted ifl bie SD'letnung ^ielet, this is the opinion of many. 

$ie( may be preceded and qualified by the definite article, by demonstra- 
tives or possessives, and inflects then WEAKf, being translated by *^eat 
amount or quantity of^ ber t)ie(C ^egen, the great amount of rain, SBa9 tuiUfi 
bu mit bicfcm toicteit ®otbe anfangcit? What will you do with this great 
amount of gold ? W\i fetnem loieten ®e(be, with his great amount of money» 

§ 42. SBcnig, little; plur. few. 

If WHt is opposed to greats it is translated by ((ein; if opposed to mueA, by 
tttentg. SBenig, in respect to its inflection is almost entirely treated like Otet: 
Nom. Yoenig @ctb, little money; Gen. h)cntgc« (cn)t ®ctbc*; Dat. tocnigem 
@6tbe; Ace. iDenig @ctb. After prepositions the uninflected forms decidedly 
prevail (mit koenig @clb). In the plural the inflected forms are required in 
the genitive, and more frequent in the dative; but in nom, and ace, the 
uninflected forms rather prevail: (Sr ^at koentg greunbe, he has few friends; 
but mentgct grcunbe, of few friends. If used substantively in the plural, 
toentg is idflected in all cases: SJ^enige (not toemg) be^n^eifeln e^^ few doubt it. 
lAWjt^ used absolutely in the singular is generally rendered by the uninflected 
koenig, rarely by menige^. ^entg in the singular, like W£U^ may be preceded 
by the indefinite article: cin mentg, a little, which is almost equivalent to 
ctn^aS. It remains in all cases uninflected (mit ein tDenig f^eig, with a little 
diligence). The plural a few is translated by etntge or etti<^e, not by cin 
trentg. Net a few is rendered by nid^t koenige or by manci^e, and not a lUtU by 
ni^t toenig. 

* Borne make a difiference between S5icl and $ie(e9, which is not war- 
ranted by the usage of the best writers. 

t With possessives it must inflect strong if the possessive takes no 
ending. See § 55. Rem. 1, 

t See § 55. Bem, 2. 
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§ 43. 2Rancf;ct, t, cd; plur. nmnd^c (strong)^* many a, 
not a few. 

SKatt(!^er both in the singular and plural corresponds to many a or not a 
few: (gr ^attcmit raand^cm ^inbcmiffc (or maiw^cit ^inbcrniffen) ju Ifim^jfcn, 
he had to struggle with many au obstacle (not a few obstacles). 

§ 44. aWc^r, more. 

It is indeclinable in all cases: mit mc^r &tlh', with more money; mc^t 
grcunbc, more friends. 

^etitger, less, is treated in the same way, but is sometimes, though 
rarely, found with (strong) inflection. 

§ 45. 50ie{)rcrc (strong), several. 

It is used only in the plural: (gr mac^te mel^rete (Sintocnbungcn, he 
made several objections. 9Md^ mcl^rCten 35crfud)Cn, after several attempts. 

§ 46. Dcr (bie^bad) cine, the one; bcr (bie, ba«) anberc, the 
other (both weak). 

Both form plurals (bie eiiteit, bic anbcrcn; the ones, the others). Slnbcr 
takes also the indefinite article before it and is then declined like etit jeber, 
(ctn anberctr ^f ^^r anotlier). Without an article it is declined stbono 

throughout: SSon anbcrettt @toffc, of other material; bie @ittcn anberct 
3ctten, the manners of other times. 

^ 5. Possessive Pronouns^ 

^i*J. The simple possessives are: 

Meuadine, Feminine^ Neuter^ 

1. Singular Person. mtin, mcine, mcin, my; 

2. ,, ,, bein, bctnc, betn, thy; 
masc. Pers. ( fcin, feinc, ^ein, his; 



■ 



ti 



fem. „ -l\\)X, tljrc, l^r, her; 

neuter „ (fcin, jeine, fein, its; 

1. Plural Person. unfcr, . utiferc, unfcr, our; 

2. „ ,, cuer, cucrc, cucr, your; 

3. „ „ i^r, t^re, i^r, their. 

Rkm. — The second singular and plural persons (bcin, cuer) are confined 
to relations of intimacy, like the corresponding su1:)stantive personal pro- 
nouns. Among persons less intimately connected the third person plural 
3^r (their) is used in addressing either one or more persons. 3ftr Is then 
written with a capital. Your brother, 3^r S3ruber; your sister, ^l^rc ©d^ttJC* 
Per. ^df bttue ouf 31&re 9?a(^fid^t, mcine ©crrcn, I rely on your indulgence, 
gentlemen. 



* SEftan&itt in connection with an adjective or the indefinite article may 
be used without any inflection: SDland) eiit ^unftter, many an artist; mand) 
jvogcr Wlaim. 
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§ 48. The simple possessives inflect strong in the plural, 
and in the singular like the indefinite article: 



Matculine, 

Nom. mein ©ruber, 

Gen. mcincd S3rubcr», 

Bat ntfinem ©ruber, 

Aoc. metneu ©ruber. 



SINGULAR. 

Feminine. 

nteine ©d^toefler, 
uieiuer @d)»cfter, 
nteiner "Sd^mejler, 
nteine ®(l^n>efler. 



Neuter, 

ntetn ©ud^, 
tneined ©ud)d, 
ntetnem ©uc^e, 
nteiu ©u(^. 



Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 

Thus are declined: 



PLURAL lOR ALL GEKDERS. 

Nom. metne ©rilber, 
metnet ©rilbcr, 
nteinen ©riibem, 
nteine ©rilber* 



fetn 

il)r 

unfer |- ©ruber, 

euer 

3*r 



his 

her or their 

our 



[ your 






3 

•I 



feine 

it|re 

unfere 

eure* 

S^ire 



@4tt)efler, 



} 



bis 

her or the?r 

our 

your 



aa 



In nnfer and euer the final letters are nqt inflectional endings, but 
radical, and cannot be dropped in declining them, as it is the case in btefeC 
^en. bicfe^. Unfer and euer form Gen. unfered (or nnfer*), cure* (not iinjc«» 
ce), 

"^ § 49. The possessive pronouns, like ordinary adjectives, 

may be used predicatively, answering to the English possessive 

cases mine, thinCf his, hers, its, etc. They are then not 

inflected, the same as other predicative adjectives. 

S)iefe« ©ud^ ifl ntetn, this beck is mine; biefe ©fid^cr pub betn(fein, 
nnfer, euerf); these books are thine (his, ours, yours). 

^ § 60. Aside from this case, the English possessive forms 
mine, thine, etc. are rendered by any of the following tliree 
forms of the German possessives: 

s 1) By the ordinary possessives with strong inflection even 
in the nominative: 

34 W>^ nteine $f{id)t getl)Qn, tijut tl^r ei^r e, I have done my duty, do 
ye yours. — 2)a« ift ntcftt bein ©ortljeit, abcr e« ifi m e i n e r , that is not thy 
advantage, but it is mine. — (gucr f oo« ifi leid^t, aber u n f e r c « ifl traurtg, 
your lot is easy, but ours is sad. 



* Instead of euere the form eure is preferred. 

t With the third person plural this form is not used. 
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\2) By placing the definite article before the possessive, 
which has then weak inflection throughout (bcr, hit, bgd ntcinc, 
Gen. bed tticincti, etc. ; ber, bic, bad unfcrc, Gen. bed unfcrcti, etc.). 

Unfcr $au« ifl alt, baS cure ifl ncu, our house is old, yours is new. (gr be* 
bient fid^ meincr dimmer ^ier, unb idft bebiene ntid^ ber feineit bort; he makes 
use of my rooms here, and I make use of his there. 

\3) By attaching the termination tge to the possessiYcs, and 
placing the definite article before them. Th"fese forms, like- 
wise, decline weak (ber, bic, ha^ mcinigc, Gen. bed^bernteimgcit; 
ber, bte, ia^ feinigc; Gen. bed jeinigcti; Plur. bie feinigeti; ber, 
bie, bad unfrlge*, eurigc, t^rige, etc. ). 

SSai)renb il^r cure SDWtbftrgcr oerfotgtet, befcftfiljten mx btc unfrigen, while 

you persecuted your countrymen, we protected ours. 2)icS ifl mcttt ©C^icffat, 

tt)a9 toirb aber M9 betntge fcin? this is my fate, but what will be thine ? 

_^^* The two forms with the definite article have often conventional 
\ significations. 3)a« SJ^etmge, ^einicje, etc. (substantively) means my, his, 
^etc. property; hit 3!fttim%tn, !S)eintgeit, etc. denote persons who are in some 

particular connection with the person designated by the pronoun, as his 

family, his friends, adherents, etc. 

III. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

§ 61. The cardinal numerals are: 



1 ein9, 


19 tteunjel^n, 


2 itoti, 


20 giDangig, 


3 bret, 


21 einunbaroanjig, 


4 Dtcr, 


22 gmeiunb^^manaig, 


6 fflnf, 


23 bretunbgmani^inf 


6 fec^^ 


24 t)tenmbaman)tg, 


7 fieben, 


25 funfunb}wan)tg, 


8 ad^t, 


30 breigig, 


9 neim, 


40 bievgig, 


10 jcljn, 


60 fanf^ig, 


11 elf, 


60 fedigig 


12 jmorf, 


70 fieb;iig (ftcbctigtg) 


13 brctjc^n. 


80 ad^tjtg, 


14 bterjel^n, 


90 neungtg, 


15 funfac^n. 


100 ^unbertt, 


16 fed^je^n, 


101 l^unbert unb eitt9, 


17 fteb^^e^n (ftebenjel^n), 


102 l^unbert nnb ^met, 


18 ac^tjel^n, 


103 l^unbert unb bret, 



* In ber unfrigc, ber curige the c of the possessive stem is dropped, 
f The English a hundred and a thousand are expressed without article in 
German; but one hundred, one thousand take the foim (S t n^UUbert, (i t ntaufenb. 
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200 gmeHimbctt, 1,000 gmti taiifcnb, 

1,000 taufenb, 10,000 ge^n taitfenb, 

1871 toufehb ad)t l^unbert fin unb p^bjig, or ac^tjel^n l^unbert eiit nnb ftebjtg; 
a million, einc 2)2iftion. 

Hem. — 1. T^o form @ind is used only in counting, or as a neuter when 
it inflects stbong. Else the numeral one is expressed by the indefinite article 
which has thea the emphasis, and is sp.vced in print, or written with a 
capitiil; e t n c r f^rau, to one woman. If the noun is understood, it has the 
8TR0KO inflection throughout. Sffiic tJtcl ^abcn toaren bort ? ^nv c i n e r ; 
how many boys were there ? Only one. @r ^atte nid^t mcl^r ©ud)cr al0 cin$ 
(eined), he had no more books than one» 

2. Both is expressed by bcibc. If employed with the definite article, 
which always preceden, it answers the English the tivo^ and declines weak; 
else strong: !J)ic SSiidjer beibet Sriiber, the books of both brothers; bic 33fic^cr 
b C r beibcn S3rubcr, the books of the two brothers. $eibe forms a neuttT 
singular ^ e i bed, corresponding to the English both, referring to things in 
general: ^ c i bed ift rid^tig, both is correct. 

3. ^toti and brct, if not preceded by the article or an adjective pro- 
noun, take in the genitive the strong termination er, for instance: S)te^Ud«' 
fagc gtueter S^^^^^r ^^^® deposition of two witnesses. The other cardinal 
numbers remain unaltered, except that in the dative they sometimes take 
the termination en, if not followed by nouns, ^unbcrt and taufcnb, if their 
nouns are understood, decline strong, if referring to an indefinite number of 
hundred or thousand, corresponding to the English hundredSj thoiuands. (Sr 
^Qt oft in c t n c m Xogc Xaujcnbe ocrloren, he has often lost thousands in 
one day. 

§ 62. The ordinal numerals are adjectives, and are de- 
rived from the cardinal numerals by the addition of the syllable 
te or fte. From two to nineteen is added tc, the rest take ftc. 

2)cr crfle, the first; bcr gWanjtgfle, the twentieth; 

bcr jmcitc, the second; bcr cin unb gujangigflc, the twenty- 

bcr brittc, the third; first; 

bcr Dicrte, the fourth; bcr brcigigflc, the thirtieth; 

bcr funftc, the fifth; bcr funfgigflc, the fiftieth; 

bcr a(i)tc, the eight; bcr Ijunbcrtfte, the hundredth; 

bcr gnjorftc, the twelfth; bcr taufcnbflc, the thousandth. 

Rem — 1, The ordinals generally decline weak. But they decline strong, 
if neither the definite article nor an inflected pronominal adjective stand be- 
fore them: SrflCt ©onb, volume first; fctn briltft @o]^n, his third son. 

2 To the class of the ordinals belongs the interrogative numeral bcr 
iDtCDicIjlc? (with weak inflection), corresponding to wAtcA (in order) ? if an 
ordinal numeral is expected as answer. It must be genem^lly expressed in 
English by circumlocution: S)er toieuietfle ®anb tfl bied f What is the number 
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of this volume? It is used substantiyely to ask for the date: 2)er tote\)iel|le 
tfl ^cutc V What day of the month U to-day ? 

3. From the ordinals are formed 1) the ordinal advsrbs by the ending 
end : erfiend, firstly, in the first place; gtoeiteitd^ in the second place, 
secondly; britttttd, in the third place, etc. 2) the raAcrioNS by the 
ending el, being of neuter gender if used substantively : eiil 2)rittel, one 
third; ein 33ierteX, one fourth; cm 3>^<*"3i9f^^^f ^^^ twentieth. The numeral 
groeite does not form a fraction; instead of it the word l)arb is used. If l)a(b is 
preceded by the indefinite article*, it Is declined like ctn jebcr, but preceded 
by the definite article it declines weak (ein l^olbed $funb, half a pound; ettl 
^albcr gug, half a foot; ba9 ^albe 9iegimcnt, half the regiment). If used as 
an abstract fraction it is not declined (j^ftiangig unb etit l^aXh, twenty and one 
half). Instead of eiit unb ein i)a(b the expression anbertt)alb is often used. 
Thus brittel^alb, two and a half; t^tertc^alb, three and a half, etc« 

§ 63. The other numerals are: 

1. MuUiplicative Numerals, 

©infat^, single; gcl^nfad), tenfold; 

boi3pclt or jttJCtfad^, double; ^ttnbcttfac^, a hundredfold; 

breifac^, treble; taufenbfod), a thousandfold. 

They are ordinary adjectives, and decline like these. 

2. Cardinal Adverbt. 
Sinmot, once; Diemtdt, four times; 

gweimal, twice; ^unbcrtmal, a hundred times; 

breimat, thrice; tonfcnbmal, a thousand times, 

3* 7%e AidecUnable Numerals in \ti* 
©nerlct, of one kind; mand^crlct, of several kinds; 

gtnetertei, of two kinds; totelertct, of many kinds; 

breterici, of three kinds; allertet, of all kinds. 

They are formed by adding erict to the cardinals and indefinite pro- 
nouns, expressing quantity. 

IV. ORDINARY ADJECTIVES. 

§ 54. Ordinary Adjectives decline weak if they are pre- 
ceded and qualified by the definite article, or any adjective 
pronoun or numeral that has an inflectional ending: 

SINGULAR. 

m 

Maaeuline. 

Nom. bcr gutc 9Wann, the good man; 

Gen. bc8 QUtCtt SWannc«, of the good man; 

Dat. bem fluten iO^onnc, to the good man; 

Ace. ben guten 9Wann, the good man, 

* ^alb never takes its articles or determinative words after it. 
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FtmimiM, 

Nom. bie gutf %x^% the good woman; 

Gen. bet guten grau, of the good woman; . 

Bat. ber gutett Srau, to the good woman; 

Ace. bte gute S^au, the good woman. 

. Neuter^ 

Nom. bad gute $tm\>, the good child; 

Glen, bed gut fit ^nbed, of the good child; 

Dat. bcm flutcn ^inbe, to the good child; 

Ace. bod gute ^inb^ the good child. 

PLUKAL FOR ALL GENDEB8. 

Nom. bie guten SKanncr, grauen, ^nber; 

Gen. ber guten ^Mnner, grauen, ^tnber; 

Dat. ben guten 9J2anneni, grauen^ ^tnbern; 

Ace. bie guten iD^dnner, grauen, ^inber. 

Thus are declined adjectives preceded by the interrogative toetd^er^by the 
demonstratives btefer, jener, foId)cr, bcrfelbc, bcrjenige; by the indefinites jcber, 
atter, cinigcr, etUd^er, mandjcr, »tcler, by the ordinals (ber erfle etc.), the nu- 
meral beibe and by those cases of etn, letn and the possessives that have 

inflectional endings, as: nteinem guten greunbe; unfere guten 9Jod)bani; 
Ictnet guten SKfinner, etc. 

Rem. — After the plurals of the indefinite t)iele, oHe, me^rere, eiutge, etltd^e, 
tnan4e, anbete the following adjective generally declines strong, although 
these indefinites are themselves inflected by strong endings: 9[tle gute 9}{an« 
ner (Gen. oiler guter SKfinncr); mel^rere grofie ^ftnftter; Diele beru^mte gclb- 

^erren, etc. Sometimes, however, this rule is not observed, and the adjectives 
are found with weak inflection after these words. 

§ 55. Adjectives not qualified by the definite article or an 
adjective pronoun or numeral with strong endings, decline 

STRONG : 

SINGULAR. 

Mtucvline, 

Kom. gutet SSetn, good wine; 

Gen. guted SBctnc«, of good wine; 

Dat. gutem SBetne, to good wine; 

Ace. guten SBein, good wine. 

Feminine, 

Kom. frifd^e SWitdfi, fresh milk; 

Gen. fviid)Ct Tlx\6), of fresh milk; 

Dat. friid)et Tliid), to fresh mUk; 

Ace. frifd^e Wliidi, fresh milk. 
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Neuter. 

Nom. fc^marged Xnd^, black cloth; 

Gen. jd)war}ed Xvid^c9, of black cloth; 

Dat. fc^margem Xad^t, to black cloth; 

Ace. I^toacjed Xudi, black cloth« 

PLURAL VOR ALL OJSNDBBS. 

Nom« fd)dne ^tumett, fine flowers; 

Gen. lionet ^lurnen, of fine flowers; 

Dat. fd^onen ^lumetir to fine floweis; 

Ace. fci^one ©lumen, fine flowers, 

Brm. — 1. Hence adjectives inflect strong, 1) if they are immediately 
preceded by prepositions: SWit grogcitt glcific, with great diligence; 2) if 
they are preceded by those forms of the indefinite article or of the possessives 
that have no endings: cin groget Wlann, a great man; mcin Itebet ©ruber, 
my dear brother; unfer guted ^inb, our good child; 3) if they are preceded 
by any pronominal adjective or numeral without inflectional endings: ntel^r 
gute ©i!d)er, more good books; otel gutet SBein, much good wine; ntand^ 
iunged.^inb, many a young child; jkDet Wont $ferbe, two fine horses; 4) if 
the pronominal adjectives which precede them are not in the same case with 
them: beffCIt grogct 3rrt]^um, whose great error. 

2. It is now customary to give to the genitive singular of the mas- 
culine and neuter of adjectives the weak ending en, even if the adjective 
should decline stbonq according to the general rules: (Sine SV^enge guttll 
SBein9 (instead of: guted ^etnS), a quantity of good winfe; guteit Wttltfi^, of 
good cheer (instead of: guted 3Rutl^8). But some authors reject this rule, and 
genitives with the strong ending eS can not be considered as faulty, 

3. Those pronominal adjectives that may or may not be inflected, require 
the strong inflection of the following adjective, if they take no inflection; 
but if they are themselves inflected, the following adjective declines weak: 
©iel gutet Sein, or t)ielet gute Sein; ))ie(ed (3vitt, or t>iel @uted (much 
good); ttianc^ junged ^nb, or ntand^ed junge ^inb (many a young child). 

4* Since tbe indefinite article, the possessives, and the indefinite fein 
take no endings in the nom. sing, of the masculine and neuter,and the accu- 
sative singular of the neuter, but decline their other cases strong, tbe follow- 
ing adjective must always decline strong in the nom. sing, masc., and nom. 
and accus. singular neuter, but weak in all other cases. Some have called 
this the ''mixed declension" with the following scheme: 

SINGULAR. 

Maaculine» 

Kom. etn aanjet Xag, a whole day; 

Qen. eined gctnjen ^aged, of a whole day; 

Dat. eincm gaujen j£oge, to a whole day; 

Ace. cinen gonjcu 2^og, a whole day. 
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FetnwtM* 

Nom. cine ganjf SRad^i, a whole night; 

Gen. einct gangeit iRac^t, of a whole night; 

Dat.- einct gangfit ifia^i, to a whole night; 

Ace. eine gange 9{a(^t, a whole night. 

NaUer. 

Nom. tin ganged iJo^r, a whole year; 

Gen. eined ganjeit 3a]^red, of a whole year; 

Bat. einem ganjcn ^a^re, to a whole year; 

Ace. ein ganged ^\)X, a whole year. 

Plural, 

Nom. ntcine guteit grcunbc, my good friends; 

Gen. ntetnet gutcn grcunbc, of my good friends; 

Dat. mcineil guten grcunbcn, to my gwxi friends; 

Ace. uicine guten grcunbe, my good friends. 

V. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 66. The comparative of an adjective is formed by adding 
the termination er^ and the superlative by adding the ter- 
mination fte^ as: 

9lci(i^, rich; retc^er, richer; . bcr rcid^flc, the richest; 

t(i(fon, fine; » Jti^oncr, finer; bet Jt^onftc, tlie finest; 

mitb, mild; milber, milder; ber mitbc^e*, the mildest. 

The radical vowel of the positive is softened in the com- 
parative and superlative: a changes into ci^ o into o, u into it, as: 

Hit, old; filter, older; bcr oltefle, the oldest; 

grog, great; groger, greater; bcr grogtc, the greatest; 

jung, young; jilnger, younger; bcr jungflc, the youngest 

The following Adjectives are exceptions: 

SBo^r, true; fad^t, soft, slow; 

ftfttanf, slender; farg, stingy; 

{(j^taff, lax; ntnb, round; 

fonft, soft; bunt, motley; 

matt, faint; fhtmpf, blunt; 

fiod^, flat; fro^, joyful; 

falfci^, false; |o(b, gracious; 

lllQg, pale; ro^^raw; 

glott, slippery; toll, mad; 

gcrabe, straight; t^oll, full» 



* Instead of jlc, we add cflc, when euphony demands it. 
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and the Adjectives ending in bar, t|aft, and fam, as: banfbar, 
grateful; banfbarer, more grateful; bo«f|aft, malicious; bo^* 
I)aftcr, more malicious; f})arfam, economical; fparfantcr, more 
economical. 

§ 57. The following Adjectives are irregular: 

®ut, good; bef[cr, better; ber bcflc, the best; 

nal^, near; nSier, nearer; bcr nfidjffe, the next; 

l^od|, high; ^dljer, higher; ber l^dc^fte, the highest; 

t>itl, much; , mel^c, more; ber meifte, or me^rfle, the most. 

§ 68. Comparatives and superlatives are declined accord- 
ing to the same rules as the adjectives in the positive, as: bcr 
fteinc Sifcf), the small table; ber Ilcinerc Zi\i)r the smaller table; 
bcr Heinftc Slifcf), the smallest table; ctn llciner Zi^dj, a little 
table; ein Kctnercr Sifc^, a smaller table; ein fd)one« Sdndj, a 
beautiful book; ein fc^onercd 53ucf), a more beautiful book. 

§ 69. Superlatives can generally not be used predicatively 
without the definite article. In order to render the English 
predicative superlative without an article, a peculiar adverbial 
form is used in German, consisting of the preposition an, con- 
tracted with the dative neuter of the definite article (am inst. 
of an bcm) and the weak form of the superlative: fc^on, beau- 
tiful, superl. am fd)onftcn, most beautiful; cold, laft, superl. am 
Klteftcn, coldest. 

SBeldftcS 2^1jicr ifl bent 9Kenf(i)en am treufleu? What beast is most 

faithful to man ? 
SBonn flnb bie 2Renfttien am gtiidftid^flen? When are men happiest ? 
SD^ein greunb i{l am gufriebenflen, Itienn er aUein ifi, my friend is 

most pleased when he is alone. 

Rem. — If a predicative superlative is connected with the article, it agrees 
in gender, number, and case with thelsubject. But if the superlative is 
qualified by a partitive noun which is logically the predicate, it agrees only 
in case and number with the subject, but in gender with the partitive noun: 

2)ie{c ©tiinbe mar bie f c^ 5 n (te meincS SebcnS, this hour was the most 
beaiitiful of my life, 

SKte ©olboten flnb nid)t immer bie tapferjlen, old soldiers are not 
always the bravest, 

3)er SWorb ijl ba« ^rogte aUcr SBerbrcd^en, murder is the greatest of 
all climes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 
^ I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

' § 60. German verbs have four moods: the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Conditional, and the Imperative. 
The indicative mood has two simple tenses, a^s: 

Prtisent Tense: ic^ lobe, I praise; 
Imperfect Tense: t(^ tobte, I praised. 

All other tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs, 

Perfi«t Tense: id^ Ijabe gelobt, I have praised; 

Pluperfect Tense: id) ^atte ge(obt, I had praised; 

First Future Tense: id) merbe (oben, I shall praise; 
Second Future Tense: id) merbe getobt l^aben, I shall have praised. 

The subjunctive mood has the same tenses as the Indic- 
ative. The conditional mood has two tenses, the Present or 
the First Conditional, and the Past or Second Conditional. 

§ 61. The infinitive of all German verbs terminates in en 
or n*. By taking off this termination we find the stem of the 
verb, as: fd^rcib is the stem of the verb fc^reiben, to write; 
fag^ the stem of the verb fageti^ to say; dnber is the stem of the 
verb finbcrtt, to change. 

§ 62. The German verbs are divided into weak and 
STRONG verbs. Weak verbs are those the imperfect of which 
is formed by the ending te, without affecting the stem, as: 
loben, imperf. tc^ lobte; fagcn, imperf. fagte. Strong verbs are 
those which form their imperfect without ending by a change of 
the radical vowel, as: gcben, to give; imperf. id^ gab; ftcrbcn, to 
die; imperf. ic^ ftarb; fd^Iagen, to strike; imperf. \6) fd^Iug. 

II. CONJUGATION OF WEAK VERBS. 

§ 63. The present tense of weak verbs is formed by the 
following termination, which are attached to the stem: 

ludicatiYC. Sing. 1. — c, Subjunctive. Sing. 1. — e, 

2. —t% 2. — ejl, 

3. — et, 3. — e, 



* @cin (to be), t^n (to do), and verbs with stem^ in tx and el take only 
n as ending, as bettctn, to beg; Dermwbern, to diminish. 
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Plor. 1. —en, Plur. 1. 

2. — et, 2. —tt, 

3. — tu, 3. — en. 

The imperfect has the same endings in both indicative and 

subjunctive: 

Sing. 1. — ete, Plur. 1. — eten, 

2. — etefl, 2. — etet, 

jf. — ete, 3. — eten. 

The imperative and the two participles are formed by the 
following endings: 

Imperatire. Sing. — e, 

Plur. — et. 

Present Participle. — enb. 

Past Participle. — et, (in connection with the prefix ge). 

Rem, — 1. In the panrarr indicativb, iMPBEAnva and past PAanciPUi 
the rowel e of the ending, when followed by ft or t^ is generally dropped, 
except in those verbs that cannot be conveniently pronounced without 
it« These are the verbs with stems ending in b, t, (t^), gn and ^n, 

as: reben (rebefl, rebel); antroortett {antwovttft, anttoortet); begegnen 
(begegnefir begegnet); rec^nen (red^ncft, rennet); but loben^ lobft, (obt; 
fagen, fagfl, fagt; lenten, lernft, Ittnt Verbs ending in a sibilant (f, % 
\fS^, g) retain e before ^ only: retfeii, reifcfl, reifl; mifdjeti, mifdjefl, mi{(^t; 
netletcn, nttUiitft, toerleljt. The dropping of the e does not apply to the 
subjunctive present: lobeit, tobffl, lobet; fagen, fageftr ](i%tt, except in 
verbs ending in em and eln, which drop the e of the ending in all forms, un- 
less it be final: U^ finbere, bu Anberft^ tt dnhtvt, toit &nbem (both for indica- 
tive and subjunctive). 

2. In the imperfect the e, preceding the final consonants is alway% kept, 
but iniJtid t of the ending is dropped in all persons, except in verbs with stems 
in b, t, gn and c^n (i4 (obte; but i^ rebete). 

3. The prefix ge of the past participle ( f|elobt) is generally called the 
AUOMSNT. It is used in all verbs, except those that are not accented on the 
first syllable. The verbs which do not take such an accent, and hence drop 
the augment, are these: 1) Verl>s with the foreign ending tren or ieren, as: 
regteren (part, regiert, not geregiert); marfd)iren (marfd)irt); 2) verbs with 
the prefixes be, ge, ent, emp, er, t^er, ytx (Hee § 82), as: befud^en, part, befuc^t; 
ge^bren, part, geijbrt; gerftbren, part, gcrftdrt; 3) most coraiwunds with the 
prepositions bitrd^, unter, fiber, um, l^inter, niber, and the a^ivcrb boQ (see 
§ 82), »is: unterrirttcn, part, unterrid^tet; umrtngen, part, umringt; wiberlegen, 
part, mibedegt; t?oUenben, part. t^oUenbet. Verbs compounded with other pre- 
positions or adverlM) take their augment between the preposition and the 
simple verb: antiagen, part, angeflagt; audretd^en, part, audgeretc^t (Bee § 83). 
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MODEL OF CONJUGATION OF WEAK VERBS. 

a) dropping the c. 
Infinitive: loh tn, to praise. 
Indicative Mood. . 

PRESENT TEKSE. 

Bing. 1. 1(4 lobe, I praise, I do praise, 
I am praibing 

2. bu (obft, thou proisest, dost 

praise, etc, 

3. cr tobt, he praises, does 

praise, etc. 
Plur, 1. ipir lobeit, we praise, etc. 

2. i^r lobt, you praise, etc. 

3. fie lobeit; they praise, etc. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
i6) lobe, I praise* 
bu lobefl, 
er lobe, 

loir loben, 
il^r tobet, 
fie toben. 



IMPERFECT TENSB. 

Indicative and Subjunctive. 

Sing. 1. td^ lobte, I praised, I did praise, I was praising, 

2. bu (obteft, thou praisedst, thou didst praise, etc, 

3. er lobte, he praised, etc. 
Plur. 1. h)ir lob ten, we praised, etc. 

2. x\)X tobtct, you praised, etc. 

3. fie lobteil, they praised, etc. 

Imperative. Sing, lobe, praise (thou), Pres. Participle, (obett^, praising, 
Plur. lobtf, praise (you), Past Participle, gelobt, praised. 

h) retaining the e. 
Infinitive: rebett, to speak. 
IndicaUve* 

PRESENT TKN8B. 

Sing. 1. vil rebe, I speak, I do speak, 
I am speaking, 

2. bu rebefl, thou speakest, etc. 

3. er rebet, he speaks, etc, 

Plur. 1. XOXX rcbeit, we speak, etc. 

2. i^r rebet, yon speak, etc. 

3. fte reben, they speak, etc. 



Stibfunetive. 

id) rebe, 

bu rebefl, 
er rcbe, 

tt)ir rebett, 
ibrrcbet, 
fte rebett. 



* The translation of the subjunctive mood is generally not different 
from the indicative, although it must often be rendered by one of the forms 
of the potential. See the syntax §105. In our paradigms tlie subjunctive is 
g^veu without translation. 

+ If the third person is used for address, the present subjunctive id used 
with the personal pronoun after the verb: l?oben ^itf praise (you). 
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DIFI&FKrr TSN8K. 

IndieaUve and SvSfunetive. 

Sing. 1. ic^ rebetf , I spoke, did Fpeak, was speaking 

2. bu vtbtttft, thou spokest, etc. 

3. er vthttt, he spoke, etc. 

Plur. i. mir rebeteit, we spoke, etc. 

2. i^r rcbctet, you spoke, etc 

3. flC rcbeteit, they spoke, etc. 

Imperative. Sing, rebe, speak (thou) Pres. Participle, reben^, speaking 
Plur. rebet^ speak (you) Past Participle, getebct, spoken. 

^^* Verbs, to be conjugated for practice: fagen^ to say; glaubftt, to be- 
lieve; miinfc^en, to wish; fc^er,)en, to jest; \dfahen, to hurt; finbcm, to change; 
t)ei'etteln, to frustrate, tnarfc^iren, to march; unterric^ten, tx> instruct. 

^^4. Irregular weak verbs. The following weak verbs 
deviate more or less from the above scheme: 

1. The auxiliary l^obeit in many of its forms drops the consonant h, or 
changes it into t, and softens the radical vowel in the imperfect subjunctive. 
h^ee the paradig-m page 41. 

2. The potential verbs iuottcn, foHen, fonnen, mogen, mflffcn, biirfen, 
kviffen are conjugated by a peculiar intermixture of strong and weak forms. 
(See the paradigms page 55.) 

3. The verbs brenncn (to bum), fennen (to know), nenncn (to name), 
Cennen (to run), fenben (to send), tt)cnbcn*(to turn), change their radical 
vowel e into a in the imperfect indicative and past participle (branntf, 

lannte, nannte, etc., gcbrannt, gelamtt, etc.). ^Scnben and tocnben drop, 

moreover, the e of the impeifect indicative and past participle (against § 63. 
Rem. 1): Janbtf, Wanbte; gefanbt, gemanbt.* All these verbs restore the 
original vowel c in the imperfect subjunctive (btenntC, Icnnte^etc., fenbCtf, 

tDcnbetc). 

4. ^ringen (to bring) and benlen (to think) make the imperfects 

hvatbtt, badftte; Imperf. 8ubj. brd^^te, hdd^tt; Past. part. Qthxad^t, 

III. CONJUGATION OP STRONG VERBS. 

^ 65. There are about a hundred and seventy-five strong 
verbs in modern Germanf , some of which, however, admit of 

* fenben and tvenben sometimes form their imperfects or past participles 
regularly (Jenbctc, Qcfenbct). 

t A list of all strong verbs is contained lb the Appendix. Verbs not 
occurring in that list are weak. The present language does not form any 
more strong verbs; but all verbs newly introduced in the language are weak 
verbs by necessity. 
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both the STRONG and the weak conjugation, as for instance 
rufen, imperfect ruftc or rtcf. Their conjugation varies from 
that of the weak verbs in the following particulars: 

' 1. Their imperfect indicative ia the first pers. sing, takes no ending, and 

always changes the radical vowel of the infinitive (fotnmCIt, imperf. idj tatXl). 

2. Their past participle takes the ending en and a radical vowel differing 
either from the infinitive, or from the imperfect, or from both (see the formulas 
in the remark). 

3. The imperfect indicative huis the following scheme of personal 
endings: 

Sing. 1. — Plur. 1. en 

2. fl (Cjl) 2. t (et) 

3. — 3. en. 

4* The imperfect subjunctive adds the endings of the present subjunc- 
tive of weak verbs, and softens the radicals a, 0, U into &, 3, H (indie, it^ 

tarn; subj. tc^ Iftme, bu idmtft, etc.). 

5. The second and third pers. sing, of the present indicative soften the 
radical a into fi, and sometimes into b (fd)tagen, f4(A9fli f4^Agt), and 
mostly change the radical e into i (ie) fcl^en, ft^^ft, fie^t. 

6. The singular of the imperative undergoes the same change of e into i, 
but not the softening of the radioil vowel, which never takes place in the 
imperative. It drops the ending e whenever it changes its vowel {\tfltn, 
imper. fiel^; flerbcn, imper. flirb). 

7. The remainder of the present indicative, the whole present subjunc- 
tive and the present participle are always formed as in the weak verbs. 

Rem. — The vowel-changes of the imperfect and participle cannot be 
reduced to a rule, but must be learned by the appended list of strong yerbs. 
The formulas of the vowel-changes are these: 

Present (Infin.). Imperfect. Participle. 

(fc^tafen, Wit\, geWafen,) 
(tragen, tvug, getragen,) 
(fe^cn, \a% gcfe^en,) 
(flerben, flarb, gefbrben,) 
(fed^ten, foc^t, gefod)ten,) 
(ftngen, fang, gcfungen,) 
(fftcgen, flog, gcflogen,) 
(f(^etnen, fd^ten, gefc^tenen.) 

Some few verbs (as tomnten, bitten, flogen, nifen) fit none of these 
formulas. 

^ 66. Ireegulab Yerbs op the Stbono Fobic. 
These are: 

1. fein and kuerb^n, the former of which makes its tenses from 
several different roots, while the latter has two different forms for the imper- 
fect ind. sing., (kuurbe and kuarb). See the paradigms page 43, 44, 45, 46. 



a 


i(ie) 


a 


a 


u 


a 


e 


a 


e 


e 


a 





e 








I 


a 


u 


ie 








ei 


i(ie) 


i(ic) 
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2. tl^nn, to do, repeats the initial consonant as final letter of the im- 
perfect (tl^at), a relic of former reduplication. Moreover^ it drops the c in the 
endings of the present indicative in all persons but the first singular (t^e, 
tl)uft, tl)ut, t^un, tf}ut, t^utt). 

3. ft e ^ e n and (^ e 1^ e it form their imperfects and participles from other 
roots (imperf. flanb [ftunb], ging; part, geflanbcn, gegangcn). They do not 
chanpce their radical e in the present. <Stel)en generally makes flilnbe in 
imperf. subj. 

4. Many verbs belonging to the formula c, Q, take in the imperf. 
subj. the softened vowels 5 or il, instead of a (befel^Ietl, befal^t, subj. befo^le; 
flerben, flarb, subj. fltirbe). 

Minor irregularities are stated in the list. 

MODEL OF CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS. 
a) Formula a, XL, a with softening of the radical. 
Infinitive: fd^Iageit, to strike. 
Indicative, 

PRBSENT. 

Sing. 1. id^ {d)(agf , I strike, do strike, I am striking 

2. bu fc^tagft, thou strikcst, etc. 

3. er fc^Iagt, he strikes, etc. 
Plur. 1. mir f(!^Iagett, we strike, etc. 

2. t^r fdjtagt, you strike, etc. 

3. fie fd^Iagen, they strike, etc. 

IHPKEFKCT. 



SubfuneUve, 

i(^ fc^tige 
bu Wogefl 
er fdfflage 

tt>\x fd)(agen 
i^rfd^loget * 
fie fd)tageit* 



Sing. 1. t^ fd)(ug, I struck, did strike, was striking 

2. bu fd)lttgft, thou struckst, etc. 

3. er fd)(ttg, he struck, etc. 
Plur. 1. wir f^Iugen, we struck, etc. 

2. iljr fdjlttgt, you struck, etc. 

3. flc fc^Iugeit, they struck, etc. 

Imperative* Sing. fd)tagC, strike (thou) 
Plur. fd)(agt, strike (you) 



Pres. Participle 
Past Participle* 



id^ fd^Itige 
bu fd)lugefl 
er f^liige 

toir fct)(ttgen 
x^v fd)(uget 
fte fdjlitgeit. 

f^tagettb, striking 
gef^lagen, struck. 



h) Formula t, a, 0, with change of the vowel in the pres* ind. 
Infinitive Present: flerbeit, to die. 



Indicative, 

. PBBSBMT. 

Sing. 1* id> flerbe, I die 

2. bu ftirbft, thoudiest 

3. cr fiirbt, he dies 
Plur. 1. tt)ir flcrbcn, we die 

2. i^r (lerbt, you die 

3. fte fterben, they die 



Subfunctive, 

t4 flerbe 
bu fierbefl 
er flerbe 

mir flerben 
i^t flerbet 
fte fierbeu. 
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IndiecAwe, Sukjundiot. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing. 1. t4 flarb, I died id) flttrbe 

2. bu ftarb ft, thou diedst bu fttirbeft 

3. cr ftarb, he died ' cr ftttrbe 

Plur. 1. njir flarbett, we died ttjir jlurbctt 

2. i^r jlarbt, you died i^r ftiirbet 

3. fie ftorbeit, they died jtc ftiirbetu 

Imperative. Sing, pirb, die (thou) Treg. Participle, ftcrbett^, dying 

jlcrbt, die (you) Past Participle, gcjtorbett, died. 



IV. FORMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

/ § 67. Compound tenses are those which are formed by 
means of an auxiliary as Unite (conjugated) verb, and with the 
past participle or the infinitive of the verb proper. Ther^ are 
thcfollowingcompound tenses in German: 1) perfect; 2) pluper- 
fect; 3) first future; 4) second future, all of which have an in- 
dicative and subjunctive mood; 5) and 6) the first and second 
tenses of the conditional mood. Besides these, there is a per- 
fect infinitive. 

§ 68. As auxiliaries of the active voice are used the 
present and imperfect tenses of the verbs l^aben, to have, f em, to 
be, and iperbcn, which as an ordinary verb means to become, 
but as an auxiliary has diffferent meanings. 

Heie. — The present and imperfect tenses of the auxiliaries ^aben, fein and 
loerbeti are these: 

Present Indicative. Present Subftmctive, 

id) l)abe, I have id^ ^abe, I have 

id) bin, lam ic^fct, Ibe 

id^ tpcrbe, I shall (will) id^ werbe, I ^hall 

Imperfect Indicative, Imperfect Subjunctive, 

xdj batte, I had id) ^fitte, I had 

t(^ war, I was id) mfirc, I were 

ic^ tourbc, ♦ id^ »urbc, I should or would. 

§ 69. The auxiliaries l^abea or jcin are used for the forma, 
tion of the perfect and pluperfect tenses. The perfect is com- 
bined of the present tense of f)abcii or fein, and the past participle 
of the verb proper; the pluperfect is <;omposed of the imper- 
fect of {)abea or fein, and the past participle of the verb proper. 

* The indicative imperfect ic^ h)urbe does not occur as auxiliary of tho 
active voice; bat it occurs as auxiliary of the passive (see below). 
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Bem. The regular auxiliary is ^abetl, which is used to form the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses active of all transitive, almost all intransitive, all reflexive 
and many neuter verbs. But with the auxiliary fetn are formed all neuter 
verbs that denote a passing either from one place or from one tiaie to another, 
as lommen, to come; gc^cn, to go; fallen, to fall; ftcrben, to die; erfronfcn, 
to fell sick; bcrflcn, to burst, ^ Besides these the verbs bleiben^ to remain^ 
\tinftobe (see the paradigms), and the intransitives f o I g e n, tofdUow^ and 
begegnen, to meet, are conjugated with f e i n. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSES. 

a) With the auxiliary ^oben. 

Perfect Infinitive, gelobt (gu) ^abcn, (to) have praised. 

Indicative, Subjunctive. 

PKBrsCT. 

td^ l^abe gelobt, I have praised tc^ ^abc gelobt, I have praised. 

PLUPERFECT. 

t(i^ l^attt getobt, I had praised td^ ^attC gelobt, I had praised. 

b) With the auxiliary fein. 

Perfect Infinitive, gelommen (ju) fein, (to) have come. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PERFECT. 

td^ Htt gclommcn, I have come id^ fci gefommen, I have come. 

PLUPERFECT, 

t^ toat gefommen, I had come id) ti>dte gefommen, I had come. 

§ TO. The auxiliary ttJcrbcn occurs as auxiliary of the two 
futures, and the two tenses of the conditional mood. The first 
•future is formed by the present tense of tDcrbcn and the present 
infinitive of the verb proper; the second future by the present 
of iDcrbcn, and the perfect infinitive of the verb proper. 

The first conditional is formed by the imperfect subjunctive 
of ipcrbcn and the present infinitive of the verb proper; the 
second conditional is formed by the imperfect subjunctive of 
iperben and the perfect infinitive of the verb proper, 

SYNOPSIS OF THE TWO FUTURES AND CONDITIONALS. 
Indicative. Subjunctive*. 

FIRST FUTURE. 

td^ toetbe toben, I shall praise id^ t1>et^e (oben, (that) I should praise 



* The conjugation of the future indicative in some of its persons is tlie 
same as that of the subjunctive; in other persons it is diiferent from that of 
the subjunctive (see the Paradigms). The subjunctive of these tenses is only 
used in dependent clauses, especially such as are introduced by ha% (that). 
It is always translated by the English potential. The conditional which is 
likewise rendered by the English potential mcly be often substituted for it. 
(See the syntax.) 
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SBOOND FUTUSB. 

IndiciUive. vS^ toetbt gelobt f^abtn, I shall have praised. 

Subjunctive, u^ totttt gelobt ^aben, (that) I should have praised. 

J^rst Conditionals id^ tl>Ut^e loben, I should (would) praise. 

Second Conditional. id^ tl>Ut^e gelobt fyibtn, I should (would) have praised. 

Rem. — If the verb is conjugated with fetn, the secood future and second 
conditional, of course, tj*ke perfect infinitives formed with fetn:.SBCOin> . u- 
TURE. id) tverbe getommen fein, I shall have corns. Second Comditional. 
id^ koiirbe getommen f e i n , I should (would) have come. 

PARADIGMS. 

1) l^abcn, to have. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Present Infinitive. 


(i^u) ^aben, to have. 


Perfect Infinitive. 


geljabt (511) ^aben, to have had. 


Present Participle. 


^abenb, having. 


Past Participle. 


ge^abt, had. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 


* 


PRESENT. 


1. ic^ f)abe, I have 


t4 f^ciht, I have (may have), etc. 


2. bu ^aft, thou hast 


' bu babefl 


3. er fiat, he has 


er I)abe 


1. kutr ^abctt, we have 


air ^abetl 


2. t^r I)abt, you have 


ibt l)abet 


3. fte ^abett, they have 


fte ^abett. 




IMPEBFBCr. 


1. id) ^attt, I had 


tdl I)atte, I had (would haye),etc. 


2. bu batteft, thou hadst 


bu batteft 


3. er b<^ttC, he had 


er batte 


1. totr fatten, we had 


tt>ix bcitten 


2. i^r ftattct, you had 


t^r Wttt 


3. fie fatten, they had 


fit }:i&tttn. 




PERFECT. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



1. t4 4<ibe gebabt, I have had 

2. bu Ijaft gebabt, thou hast had 

3. er b^t get)abt he has had 

1. toir I)abcn gel^abt, we have had 

2. tbr b<tbt gebabt, you have had 

3. fie ^aben gc^obt, they have had 

PLUPERFECT. 

1. t^ l^atte geljabt, I had had 

2. bu b<ttteft ge^abt, thou hadst had 

3. er batte ge^abt, he had had 

1. tJDxx fatten gebabt, we had had 
3. i^r b^ttet gebabt, yau had had 

2. fie fatten ge^abt, they had had 



t4 babe ge^bt, I have had, etc. 

bu ^abeft gebabt 

er babe gebabt 

koir f)a\)tn gebabt 

i^r ^abet gebabt 

fte babett gebabt 

i(b batte gel^abt, I had had, etc. 

bu ^atteft gebabt 

er l^dttc gebabt 

totr batten ge^bt 

i^r m^tt gebabt 

fte ^fittett gebabt 
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Indkatwe, Subfundive. 

FIRST FUTUBl. 

Sing, 1. id» luerbe* l^aUn, 1 shall h^ve i4 tocrbe ^abcn, T should 

2. bu toixft l^aben, thou wilt have bu werbeft 1)aben [have 

3. er koirb ^aben, he will have er koerbe ^aben 
Plur. 1. VDVC mcrbcit Ijabcn, we shall have JDir merbett ^abcn 

2. ibr wcrbet ^abcn, you will have i!)t tucrbet ^abcn 

3. jic wcrbett Ijabcn, they will have jic lucrbett ^ahtvu 

SECOND FUTURX. 

Sing. 1. i(^ ttjcrbe gc^abt Ijabcn, I shall have had id^ tocrbe gcftabt ^obcn 
2- bu rotrft ge^abt Ijahtn, thou wilt have had bu toerbeft ge^abt ^aben 
3. er iDirb gel)abt ^aben, he will have had er koerbe ge^abt ^aben 

Plur. 1 . wir roerbeit gcfjabt ^aben, we shall have had toir mcrbeit ge^abt ^oben 

2. i^r ttjcrbet geljabt Ijobcn, you will have had i^r toerbet ge^abt ^abcn 

3. pc werbett gc^abt ^abcn, they will have had fic loerbett gcl|abt ^abtn. 

^ FIBSr CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. xdi iuflrbe l)aben, I should have 

2. bu iDiirbeft \iahm, thou wouldst have 

3. er murbe ^aben, he would have 

Plur. 1. toir tviirbett Ijaben, we should have 

2. tl)r ttJilvbet ^obcn, you would have 

3. fic iDurbCit ^aben, they would have. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. t(f) burbe ge^obt l)aben, I should have had 

2. bu mQrbeft ge^abt i^aben, thou wouldst have had 

3. er toiirbe ge^abt ^aben, he would have had 

Plur. 1. mx mflrbett ge^abt ftabcit, we should have had 

2. i^r iDurbet gc^abt Ijabcit, you would have had 

3. fie ttjftrbett geliabt ^abcn, they would have had, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing, l^abc (bu), have (thou)t 
Plur. ^abt (iljr). have (you) 
[^aben @ic, have (you)]. 

2) fciu, to be. 

Present Infinitive, (ju) fein, to be. 
Perfect Infinitive, gcJDCfen (gu),fetn, to have been. 
Present Participle, feien^ (very rare), being. 
Past Participle. gciDefcn, been. 



• 



See the paradigm of toerben. 
t If a command is issued to a third person, the German generally uses 
the subjunctive: babe er, may he have, let him have. Thus in the first 
person plural: ^aben loir, let us have. 



\ 
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Indicative. 

Sing. 1. ic^ bin, I am 

2. bu bifl, thou art 

3. cr ifl, he is 

Plur. 1. mir fmb, we are 

2. if)X fcib, you are 

3. fic finb, they are 



Sing. 1. \6) tear, I ^as 

2. bu toaxft, thou wast 

3. cr toax, he was 



PRESENT. 



DCFEBISCT. 



Plur. 



1. ttJtr tuarClt, we were 

2. t^r rvaxtt (roaxi), you were 

3. flC ttJareit, they were 



FERI^CT. 



Sing. 1. idb btngett)efeti,Ihavebeen 

2. bubijl gcwcjen, thou hast been 

3. er i jl flctocfcn, he has been 

Plur. 1. tt)ir fmb gcttJcfen, we have been 

2. i^rfcib Qcrocjen, you have been 

3. fie fmb gctoejcn, they have been 



Sutjunetive^ 

ic^ fci, I (may) be 
bu feieft 
er fci 

iDtrfcieit 
il)r fcict 
jic feicn. 



id^ ro&xt, I were 
bu toixxtft 
er ware 

tt)tr toaxtn 
t^r tooret 
fte marett. 



ic^ fci (jciDcfcn 
bu fcicift getnefcn 
er fci flcwefen 

toirfeien gewefen 
il)r jeict gemejeu 
fic fcien gcwejcn. 



PLUFSBJECT. 



Sing. 1. i(3^ toax gctDcfcn, I had been 

2. bu tDurft gcujcfcn, thou hadst been 

3. er ttJar gcwcfcu, he had been 

Plur. 1. tDtr toaren gcmefen, we had been 
2. il)r n)arct(tt)ort) gcttjcfcn, you had 

been 
fic iDarctt gcwcfen they had been jte lofirctt gcwefclu 



id^ iDfirc gcttjcfcn 
bu ttjarcft gctDcfen 
cr ttjore gcwcfcn 

mx to'dxtn gewefcn 
iljr toaxti gcrocjcn 






1TB8T FUTUB3E. 



Sing. 1. id) njcrbe fcin, I shall be 

2. bu iDirft fein, thou wilt be 

3. cr U)trb fcin, he will be 

Plur. 1. mx tDcrbctl feiu, we shall be 

2. it|r iDcrbCt fcin, you will be 

3. fie ttJCrbCtt fcin, they will be 



tcf| tt)crbe fcin, I should be 
bu n)crbeft fcin 
cr tt)crbe fcin 

njir ttJcrbctt fcin 
\\)X njcrbct fcin 
fie wcrbett fcin. 
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Jnduative. Sulyfimclive, 

SECOND rUTUBB. 

t)ing. 1. i^ toexbt gekoefen fein, I shall id) toerbe gemefen fetti, I should hare 

have been been 

i, bu kutrft grtpefett fetn, thou bu iDerbeft getvefen fein 
wilt have been 

3. er tt)irb gcttjcfcn fcin, he will cr tocrbe gemcfcn fein 
have been 

Plnr. 1. ttjit toerbeti geiuefcn fein, we tt)ir werbett gctoefen fein 

shall have been 

2. il^r toerbet gcwefcn fein, you i^r werbet getoefcn fein 

will have been 

3. fie ttjcrbeit gcwefen fein, they fie toerbeit gcwefen fein. 

will have been 

FIBST CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. td^ tt)ilrbe fein, I should be 

2. bu wiirbcft fciu, thou wouldst be 

3. er n)ilrbc fein, he would be 

Plur. 1. tt)ir Wilrben fein, we should be 

2. i^r wiirbct fein, you would be 

3. fie WiirbClt fein, they would be. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. idft h)flrbe gerocfen fein, I should have been 

2. bu luilrbcft gewefcn fein, thou wouldst have been 

3. er ttJilrbC gemcfcn fein, he would have been 

riur. 1. tt)ir ttjurbcti gcwefen fein, we should have been 

2. i^r miirbct gcwefen fein, you would have been 

3. fie Wiirbett gcwefen fein, they would have been. 

IMPEBATIYE. 

Sing, fei (bu), be (thou) 
Plur. feib (i^r), be (you) 
[fein @ie, be (you)]. 



3. ttJcrbctt^ to become. 

Present Infinitive, (ju) Werben, to become. 

Perfect Infinitive, geworbcn (gu) fein, to have become. 

Present Participle, wcrbenb, l>ecoming. 

Past Participle, geworben, become, having become. 
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Indieaiivi, 

Sing. 1. i^ h)crbe, I become 

2. bit tvtrft, thou becomest 

3. er roirb, he becomes 

Plur. 1. mx iDcrbCtl, we become 

2. iljr njcrbet, you become 

3. flC WCVbCtt, they become 



PKBSENT. 



Subjunctwe. 

id^ ttjcrbe, I become 
(may become) 

bu wcrbeft 
er wcrbe 

h)ir toexhtn 
i{|r merbet 
fte merben. 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing. 1. idft WUrbe (icft Worb), I became 

2. bu lourbcft (bu roarbft), thou becamest 

3. er rourbe ^er tvarb), he became 

Plur. 1. njir WurbClt, we became 

2. tl)r murbet, you became 

3. jie WUrbeit, they became 



id) tourbe 
bu loavbeft 
er xoixxbz 

mir toflrben 
i^r roarbet 
fte tDiirben. 



FKBnCT. 

Sing. 1. idft bin gettjorbcn, I have become 

2. bu bift geioorben, thou htist become 

3. er ift geivorbeU; he has become 

Plur. 1. \o\x flub gemorben, we have become 

2. iljr feib geroorbeu, you have become 

3. fie jtnb gcroorben, they have become 



xdj fet geioorben 
bufeieft 9C)uoib:n 
er fei geroorbeu 

n)ir feien getoorben 
t^r fciet gcroorbcn 
fte feiett geraorben. 



FLUPERTBCT. 

Sing. 1. x6) war gcworben, I had become 

2. bu ttjarft gcworben, thou hadst become 

3. er roar gcroorben, ho had become 

Plur. 1. wir warcn gemorben, we had become 

2. iljr roarct geroorben, you had become 

3. fie roaren gcroorbcn, they had become 



td^ roSre geroorben 
bu rodreft geroorben 
er roare geroorben 

roir rodrett geroorben 
il^r rodret geroorben 
fte rodrett geroorben • 



HBflT FUTURE, 

Sing, 1. icft rocrbc roerbcn, I shall become 

2. bu roirft roerben, thou wilt become 

3. er roirb roerben, he will become 

Plur. 1. roir rocrbeit rocrben, we shall become 

2. xljx roerbet roerben, you will become 

3. fie roerbett roerben, they will become 



id) roerbe roerben 
bu roerbeft roerben 
er roerbe roerben 

roir roerbett roerben 
t!)r roerbet roerben 
fie roerbett roerbett. 
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JhdkaHve, Subjundwe. 

8B00ND rUTURX. 

Bing. 1. vin ttcrbc Qcttjorben fcin, I i^ »erbe gciporben fcin 

shall have U^curae 

2. bu toirftgeroorben fcin, ihou bu tocrbeft geworbcn fcin 

wilt have become 

3. cr kvitb gctDorben fcin, he cr h)crbe gcmorbcn fein 

will have become 

riiar. 1. n)it wcrbett gcmorbcn fcin, xoxt n>crben gcmotbcn fcin 

we shall have become 

2. i^r kocrbet gcmotbcn fcin, i^r rocrbet gcmorbcn fcin 

you will have become 

3. fic tocrbett gcmorbcn fcin, ftc mcrbett gcmorbcn fcin. 

tbej will have become 

niunr conditional. 

Bing« 1. t:^ Itifttbe mcrbcn, I should become 

2. bu milrbeft mcrbcn, thou wouldst become 

3. cr mQrbe merben, ho would become 

Plur. 1. mir wflrbeil mcrbcn, we should become 

2. itjr mflrbet mcrbcn, you would become 

3. fie miirbeit mcrbcn, they would become. 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. i(§ milrbe gcmorbcn fcin, I should have become 

2. bu miirbeft gcmorbcn fein, thou wouldst have heoome 

3. cr miirbe gcmorbcn fcin, he would have become 

Plur. 1. mir mflrbett gcmorbcn fcin^ we should have become 

2. '\\)i mitrbet gcmorbcn fein, you would have become 

3. fic milcbeit gcmorbcn fcin, thay would have become. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing, mcrbe (bu), become (thou) 
Plur. mcrbct (il)r), become (you) 
[merbcn ©ic, become (you)]. 



4) Active Voice of the Weak Verb. 

Present Infinitive, (ju) lobcn, to praise. 

Perfect Infinitive, gelobt (}U) ^aben, to have praised. 

Present Participle. lobcitb, praising. 

Past Participle. (|C(obt, praised, having been praised. 
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Indicative, 



Subjunctive, 



PRESENT. 



Sing. 


1. idft lobe, I praise 

2. bu tobft, tliou praisest 

3. er tobt, he praises 


t4 tobe 
bu tobeft 
er lobe 


Plur. 


1. toir toben, we praise 

2. t^r tobt, you praise 

3 jic toben, they praise 

IMPERFECT. 


h)ir toben 
ibr tobet 
fte toben. 


Sing. 


1. t4 lobte, I praised 

2. bu lobteft, thou praisedst 

3. er lobte, he praised 


td^ tobte 
bu tobteft 
er tobte 


Plur. 


1. n)ir tobten, we praised 

2. t^r tobtet, you praised 

3. fte tobten, they praised 

PERFECT. 


kotr tobten 
t^r tobtet 
fte tobten. 


Sing. 


1. id^ l^obe getobt, I have praised 

2. bu l^aft getobt 

3. er Ijat getobt 


id^ (abe getobt 
bu ^abeft getobt 
er l^abe getobt 


Plur. 


1. tt)tr ^aben getobt 

2. tijr l)abt getobt 

3. fte ^oben getobt 

9 

PLUPERFECT. 


tDxv l^aben getobt 
tl^r ^abet getobt 
fte ^aben getobt 


Sing. 


1. id^ l^atte getobt*, I had praised 

2. bu l)atteft gelobt 

3. er l^atte gelobt 


td^ ^atte getobt 
bu ^atteft getobt 
er ^atte getobt 


Plur. 


1. h)ir batten getobt 

2. i^r ^Qttet gelobt 

3. fte fatten getobt 

FIRST FUTURE. 


tt)ir batten getobt 
t^r ^attet getobt 
fte fatten getobt. 


Sing. 


1. x6n tocrbe tobett, I shall or will praise 

2. bu toirft toben 

3. cr mirb toben 


id^ tDerbe toben 
bu werbeft toben 
er »erbe toben 


Plur. 


1. tt)tr ujcrben toben 

2. t^r toerbet toben 

3. fte merben toben 


h)tr ttjerben toben 
il^r merbet toben 
fte h)erben toben. 



* Not unfrequently a pluperfect td^ batte getobt ae^abt is met with, to 
indicate a time happening b^ore an action, expiessed by an ordinary plu- 
perfect 
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hdieative. SkAftmetwe, * 

SECOND FUTURK. 

Sing. L ici) tDcrbe gelobt ^ben, I t4 toerbe getobt'Ijaben 

shall or will have praitsed 

2. bit mtrft gelobt l^aben bu toetbcft <)eIobt ^aben ' 

3. er mtrb gelobt ^aben er^etbe gclobt ^aben 
Plar. 1. loir tDerben flctobt ^aben toir toerbett gelobt Ijaben 

2. t^r toerbet getobt ^beit i^c loerbct gelobt ^aben 

3. fte tDerben gelobt ^abeit fie tocrben gelobt l^aben. 

FIBST CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. tdb tvflrbt loben, I should or wonld praise, etc. 

2. bit toflrbcft (obeit 

3. er tuftrbe (obett 
Plur. 1. totr toilrben tobcit 

2. i^ tvftrbct lobea 

3. fte loarbctt loben. 

SBCOND CONDITIONAL. 

Sing. 1. i(^ tt)&rbe,geiobt^ben, I should or would have praised* etc 

2. bu tourbe^ getobt ^ben 

3. er tDixrbe gelobt Ijaben 
Plur. 1. nnr m&rbeii getobt f^ahta • 

2. i^r koarbet ge(obt l)abnt 

3. fte toiirbeit getobt ^beiu 

IXPERATIYa. 

Sing, lobe (bu), praise (thou) 
Plur. lobt (Hr), praise (jou) 

[lobett @ie, praise (you)]. 



X REMARKS ON IHE CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

§ Yl. The present (sometimes also the perfect) infinitive 
of all verbs may be used with the force of a noun, denoting the 
action, expressed by the verb, as an abstract. Such infinitives 
are of neuter gender, and are declined (in the singular only) 
like nonns ending in en (§ 13. Rem. 4). They must be pre- 
ceded by a neuter article or pronominal adjective in the 
neuter gender and correspond to the English participial 
noun in ing: ia^ Sefcn (Gen. be« 8efen«), the reading; nteiii 
f>anbe(tt (Gen. meiued^^anbelnd)^ my acting; noc^ meittem ^afita^ 
^alten, according to my opinion (supposing). Many of these 
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infinitives have assumed the meaning of common nouns: bad 
®d|rcibcn^ the writing (a letter); baS 35a)cin, the existence; bad 
gcbcn, life, etc. 

*§ 12. Both participles are frequently used with the force 
of attributive adjectives, and are then declined and generally 
may be compared, like ordinary adjectives with weak or strong 
inflection: bcr bIU()cnbe S5amn, the blooming tree; tin anjic^cnbed 
SSixd), an attracting book; t)orbercitenbe ©cl)rittc^ preparatory 
(preparing) steps; ein auffattenbete* Sreignife/ a more striking 
event. Past participles of transitive verbs have always passive 
signification, if used attributively; they are thus more freely 
used than the English past participles : nac^ get^aner Wcbtit, 
literally: after done labor (after the labor was done). But 
the past participles of many verbs, conjugated with fciUf may 
be used attributively in an active sense: bcr gettjcfcnc 'iJJrofcffor 
(literally: t?ie been Professor), the ex-professor; mcin tjcrftor* 
bcner ©ruber, my ^died' brother (my late brother). 

§ 13. The conjugation of the strong verb diflfefB only in 
the simple tenses. In all compound tenses the conjugations of 
weak and strong verbs are entirely the same, aside from the 
deviating form of the past participle. / 

V. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

§ 14. The conjugation of the passive voice consists in the 
diflTerent forms of the auxiliary ipcrbcn (page 45) in combina- 
tion with the past participle of the verb. The verb ipcrbcn 
corresponds,in the passive voice, entirely to the Enghsh passive 
auxiliary ^tobe.^ 

Rem. — 1. The order in which the auxiliary and the verb are placed in 
the passive voice is the same in English and in German, except that in those 
tenses which are formed from the compound tenses of the auxiliary (perfect, | 
plnperfect, future, etc.) the past participle of the verb proper must always • 
precede both the participle and the infinitive of the auxiliary. Thus in t 
the German perfect passive the arrangement is ' I have praiaed been^ ' \d^ bin 

gflobt toorben. 

2. Since toerben in its compound tenses takes fetn as an auxiliary, it 
follows that the verb ^kave/ wherever it occurs in the EInglish pa8sive,must 
be expressed by the German ^jna". 
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The augment of the past participle of tDerben ((|e)Dorbeit) is always 
vlropped if toetben is used as auxiliary of the passive, (id) bin getobt tootben, 
not: id^ bin gelobt gemorben). 



PARADIGM OF THE PASSIVE VOICK 

Present Infinitive, gelobt (jtt) tDerbcn, to be praised. 

Perfect Infinitive, gelobt toptben ()u) fein, to have been praised. 

Present Participle, getobt tverbenb (extremely rare), being praised. 

Past Participle. gelobt, praised. 

FBISKNT. 

^tdieaUve, Subjunctive » 

Sing. 1. id^ n^erbe gelobt, I am praised i4 merbe gelobt 



2. bu mirfi gelobt 

3. er n^trb gelobt 
Plnr. 1. h)ir ttJerben gelobt 

2. il^ merbet gelobt 

3, fte iDcrben gelobt 



bu werbefl gelobt 
ev merbe gelobt 
tt)ir ttjerben gelobt 
il^r merbet gelobt 
fte h)erben gelobt. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. 1. ic^ murbe gelobt, I was ' id^ iviltbe gelobt 



praised 

2. bu rourbefl gelobt 

3. er tourbe gelobt 
Plur. 1. ttjir tDurben gelobt 

2. ibt wurbet gelobt 

3. fie iDurben gelobt 

PERFECT. 

Sing. 1» i(^ bin gelobt morben, I iiave 
been praised 

2. bu btjt gelobt worben 

3. er ijt gelobt worben 
Plur. 1. xoxv finb gelobt worben 

2. tbr feib gelobt morben 

3. fte finb gelobt koorben 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. 1. tc^ mar gelobt morben, I had 

been praised 

2. bu n^arft gelobt morben 

3. er wor gelobt worben ^ 
Plur. 1. tt)ir waren gelobt ttjorben 

2. i^r maret gelobt tuorben 

3. fte maren gelobt tuorben 



bu n^iirbeft gelobt 
er rourbe gelobt 
kotr roitrben gelobt 
tt|r witrbet gelobt 
fte mlirben gelobt 

tc^ fei gelobt n^orben 

bu fetfl gelobt morbett* 
er jet gelobt morben 
tt)ir feien gelobt tt)orben 
t§r feiet gelobt n^orben 
fte feien gelobt morben. 



\di mSre gelobt toorben 

bn mSrefl getobt h)orben 
er wSre gelobt worben 
totr maren gelobt ivorben 
i^r kodret gelobt inorben 
fte n^dren gelobt n^orben. 



*^.^-- 
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riBST FUTUKE, 

Indkaiive. Subjunctive. 

Sing. 1. \6) totxht getobt toerbcn, I «4 merbe gelobt h)erben 
shall or will be praised 

2. btt roirfl gelobt merben bu koerbefl gelobt tpetben 

3. et roicb gelobt tocrben er merbe gelobt merben 
Plur. 1. mir toetben gelobt tverben toir toerben gelobt toerben 

2, ^r merbet geiobt merben tbc toerbet gelobt toerben 

3. fte koerben getobt merben fte toerben gelobt werben. 

SBOCWD FinnnuB. 

Sing, 1. i4 loerbe gelobt morben fetn, td^ toerbe gelobt koorben fein 
I bIiaII or ly^ill luive been 
praitttsd 

2. bu »ir{l gelobt toorbcn fein bu ttetbeft gelobt toorben fein 

3. er mirb gelobt toorben fein er merbe gelobt worben fein 
Plur. 1. mtr merben gelobt morben fein mir nwrben gelobt n>orb<n fein 

2. ibr merbet gelobt morben fein ibr merbet gelobt morben fein 

3. fie merben gelobt morben fein fie merben gelobt morben fein. ' 

Sing. 1. id^ miirbe gelobt merben, I should or would be praised 

2. btt mllrbefi gelobt merben 

3- er mfirbe gelobt merben 
fttjr. 1. mir mflrben gelobt merben 

2. i^ mflrbet gelobt merben 

3. fte miirben gelobt merben. 

SECOND CONVmONAL. 

Sing. 1. t<4 mfirbe gelobt morben fein, I should or would hare been 
» praised 

2. bu mfirbefl gelobt morben fein 

3. er marbe gelobt morben fein 
Plur. 1. mir miirben gelobt morben fein 

2. i^r mfirbet gelobt morben fein 

3. fte mfirben gelobt morben fein. 

IMPEKATITB. 

Sing, merbe (fci*) gelobt, be (thou) praised 
Hur. merbet (feib) gelobt, be (yon) praised 
[fein 6te gelobt, be (you) praised.] y 



* The form of the imperative with fehl ifl more frequent than that with 

merben. 
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^ 16. The German verba form also a paBsive voice by 
means of the auxiliary f ein, instead of merben. This is the case 
if the action expressed by the verb, is conceived as accom- 
plished or as a state. The meaning of the English passive is 
ambiguous, and it can only be decided by its connection with 
the rest of the sentence whether the action at the specified time 
is considered as going on or as accomplished. The present 
passive in ' tJie hx>use is sold* generally means that the sale has 
been accomplished, while the sentence ' t?ie news is believed 
to be true\ means that the belief is going on. The German 
passive is free from this ambiguity, since the passive with xotX' 
ben always means the going on of the action at the time spoken 
of, while the passive with fcin represents the action as accom- 
plished. Thus the present tense in „ba^ $au^ i ft Dcrfauf t", means 
that the house is sold in consequence of a former sale, while 
„ba§ §au6 ttjirb tjcvfanft*' denotes that the house * is being sold' 
at present. 

VI. REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

^^ 16. Yerbs which are conjugated with reflexive pronouns 
as objects (§ 20) are called reflexive verbs. Their number 
is considerably larger than in English, and the German reflexive 
verb must often be translated by an English neuter or passive 
verb, or by means of a phrase: fic^ frcucn, to rejoice; fid^ 
fdiamcn, to be ashamed; fid| crffiltcn, to take cold. 

Rem. — Ordinary transitive verbs may in both languages become re- 
flexive, if the object of the verb denotes the subject itself, as: {Ic^ tdbten, to 
kill one's self; id^ tdbte tnic^, 1 kiU myself; bu tSbtefl bic^, thou killest thy- 
self; er tbbtet fl4, l>e kills himself; xovt tobten und, we kill ourselves: i^r 
tdbtet eud^, you kill yourselves (@ie tobten ftdb^ you kill yourself); fie tSbten 
fi(^, they kill themselves. But even in common transitive verbs the reflexive 
pronoun is often underdood in English, and the verb assumes then both a 
transitive and neuter force. Such English neuter verbs must be generally 
rendered by German reflexives, as: to dress (one's se^)t fidf annetben, to move 
(one's self), fi(!^ bcwegcn. 

, § T t . Many German verbs occur as reflexives only (proper 

reflexives). In these the reflexive pronoun is almost always 
in the accusative case (see the Paradigm). In verbs that 
may also be used with non-reflexive objects, the case of the 
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reflexive pronoun may be the datiye, if the verb as such takes 
its object ia that case: xdf fdimeic^Ic mir, I flatter myself 
(fd^mcidjcln being construed with the dative); bu gibft bir 
3J?u^c, thou takest pains (givest trouble to thyself). 

,^^* For reciprocal verbs see Practical Part p. 83, Obe. 4. For impersonal 
reflexives see § 79 , Bern. 3. For the translation of the forms with tef/* by \t\h% 
see P. P. p. 83, Obs. 2. 

.^^ PARADIGM OF A PROPER REFLEXIVE VERR 

Present Infinitive, ftd^ freueit, to rejoice. 

Perfect Infinitive. ft(^ gefreut (JH) ^abcn, to have rejoicecU 

Present Participle, jit^ freuenb, rejoicing. 

Past Participle. wanting.* 

PBESEKT. 

Indicative. Subfunetive. 

Sing. 1. i^ frcuc mid^, I rejoice td^ frcuc mic^ 

2. bu freufl btdi, thou rejoicest bu freuefl bid^ . 

3. er frcut fidj, he rejoices tx frcuc ft(^ 
Plur. 1. mx freucfi un8, we rejoice njir frcucn uu^ 

2. i!)r frcut eud^, you rejoice t^r ficuet tudj 

3. fie freuen fid^, they rejoice fie freuen fid^. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing. 1. idft frcutc m\6)r I rejoiced id^ freute midft 

2. bu freutcft bid^, thourejoicedst bu freutefl bid^ 

3. er frcutc ftd), he rejoiced er freute fid^ 
Plur. 1. wir frcutcn un«, we rejoiced bir frcuten iin« 

2. i^r frcutet eud), you rejoiced i^r frcutct cud) 

X 3. fie frcutcn fid^, they rejoiced ftc frcutcn fu^. 

FEBFBCT. 

Sing. 1. td^ l^obc tnid^ Qefrcut, I have td^ ^abe tnid) gcfrcut 
rejoiced 

2. bu i^afl bid^ gefrcut bu ^abcfl bid^ gefrcut 

3. er ^at fid) gcfreut er ^obe ftd^ gefreut 
Plur. 1. tt)ir ^abcn une gefrcut njir ^abcn une gcfreut 

2. t^r ^abt cud^ gefrcut i^r ^abct cuc^ gcfreut 

3. fie l^abcn fic^ gefrcut ftc ^aben ftd^ gefreut. 

* Reflexives cannot form passives, and since the past participle has al- 
ways passive signification (unless the verb be ooujugated with fctn), a past 
participle of reflexive verbs cannot exist. In the past participle which is 
used for forming the compound tenses the reflexive pronoun grammatically 
belongs to the auxiliary, not to the participle. 
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PLUPBBraCT. 

Indieatwe, Subfmidive, 

Siog. 1. id^ ^atte mid) gefreut, I had id^ ^atte mid^ gefrntt 
rejoiced 

{ 2. bu ^attef! bid) gefreut bu l^fittefl bic^ gefreut 

3. er ^attc fid) gcfrciit er ^ottc fit^ gefreut 

Plur. 1. toit (jatten un9 gefreut toir fatten un« gefreut 

2. i^r ^attet euc^ gefreut i^r ^attet eu4 gefreut 

3. fie l^atten ftd^ gefreut fte l^atten fl^ gefreut. 

FIRST FUTUBK. 

^iag. 1. i(^ iverbe mi4 freuen, Ishall id} totxht mid^ freuen 

or will rejoice . 

2. bu ivirf! bi(^ fveuen bu toerbefl bt4 freuen 

3. er loirb ftd^ freuen er loerbe ftc^ freuen 
Plur. 1. toir roerben und freuen loir tuerben und freuen 

2. i^ merbet euc^ freuen i^r merbet euc^ freuen 

3. fte iverben fld^ freuen fte tt^erben fi(^ freuen. 

SMOMD nrruRB. 

Sing. 1. t(^ werbe nti(^ gefreut ^aben, id) iverbe ntic^ gefreut i^dbtn 
I shall or will have rejoiced 

2. bu roirfl bid^ gefreut l^aben bn tt?erbefl bic^ gefreut l^aben 

3. er n^irb fi^ gefreut !)aben er merbe fi(^ gefreut ^aben 
Plur. 1. 'wir werben un« gefreut l)oben toir werben un« gefreut ^aben 

2. i^r merbet eu(^ gefreut ^aben t^r nierbet eu4 gefreut l^aben 

3. fte tt?erben fi(4 gefreut l^aben fie Kuerben fi(^ gefreut ^aben, 

lirit CondUional. 
Sing. 1. id^ tt?iirbe nttd^ freuen, I should or would rejoice 

2. bu tt)urbefl bi4 freuen 

3, er wiirbe fw^ freuen 
Plnr. 1. tt^ir n)tlrben und freuen 

2. il^r toflrbet eu(4 freuen 

3, fte ttftrben fic^ freuen. 

Second CondUional, 

Sing. 1. \6) xovixtt m\6) gefreut ^aben, I should or wotdd have rejoiced 

2. bn mflrbefl bic^ gefreut l^aben 

3. er murbe fic^ gefreut ^aben 
Plur. 1. tt)ir tt)flrben un« gefreut ^obcn 

2. i^r miirbet euc^ gefreut l^aben 

3. fie tt)iirben fid) gefreut ^aben* 

Sing, frene btc^^rejoice (thou) 
Plur. freuct end), rejoice (you) 

[freuen @ic fit^, rejoice (yon)^] 
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^ VII. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ T8r The impersonal relation of verbs is expressed both 
in German and in English by the neuter singular of the personal 
substantive pronoun of the third person (e^/ it). But many 
impersonal expressions are peculiar to the German language, 
and must be rendered by personal forms in English (see 
Practical Course, pp. 86, 87). 

§ 79. The German impersonal passive is a general imper- 
sonal form, applying to all neuter and intransitive verbs if the 
agency of the action is assigned to persons* in general, without 
any statement of their names or qualities, as: (S^ luirb getanjt 
(literally: *i^ i« danced'), meaning ^people dance j^ ^tJiere is 
dancing^' e^ toirb did gcbaut (literally: Ht is much huilV), 
meaning ^people are building much/ ^ there is Tmich building.^ 

Rm. — 1. The English equivolentfi that are applied to rendering this 
peculiar Qerman form are various, and depend on the idea conveyed by the 
impersf>nal expression. In general an agtivb expression with some im- 
personal or uncertain subject may be employed (there is, people, one, they J » 
Often a phrase may be substituted with a transitive object, in which case the 
passive form may be liept: (&9 inurbe fpat gu Sflad^t gefpeifl, a late supper was 
taken. (£6 wurbe flarf ((eioettet, bets were made freely. « 

2. The impersonal passive form is the only passive form of which neuter 
verbs are capable, and the only one that can be applied to those active verbs 
which in German require their object to be in the dative or genitive. I'he 
English language, connecting all active verbs with the objective case, may 
always use such verbs in a personal passive form, which must be rendered 
by an impersonal passive, if the German verb requires any other case of the 
object but the accusative: / am bdieved, r9 iDttb mir geglaubt (not xdj totvbt 
geglaubt, the verb glaubcn requiring the dative); J am commanded, ed kotrb mir 
befl>blen (literally: U is commanded to me); lamcbeyed, ed imrb mir ge^orc^t 
The impersonal c9 in such transitive verbs is frequently dropped, and the 
dative opens the phrase: Wlix iDirb geglaubt, mir kntrb befo^Ien, mir toirb %t* 
l(or4t Thus with the genitive: (Sd kntrb mrtner gebac^t (meincr wirb gcbad^t), 
I am remembered (gebettten governing the genitive). 

3. If a neuter verb is qualified by an adverb or a clause, a reflexive 
liiPSRSONAL may often be used instead of an impersonal passive to express facts 
always happening under the circumstances, as: (£9 tan}t ftd^ 1)1^1^ gut (literally: 
a donees iUetfweU here)^ one dances well here, here is good dancing. & flirbt 
ft(4 ittdii, ipenn man cin gutc9 @emijf en V^t, one dies easily if he has a good 
conscience. 

* It cannot be applied to those neuter or intransitive verbs the idea of 
which apply to things only. Thus we cannot say: c9 kntrb geblfi^t; e^ knirb 
gef^ienen (of stars for instance); c9 totrb miggfftdt, etc. 
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VIII. THE POTENTIAL VERBS. 

§ 80. There are seven potential verbs: Idnneit^ mJgen, 
ttJoHen, foBcn, muffcn, biirfcu and wiffen*, the conjugation of which 
is irregular. (See Practical Course pp. 108. 109.) 

Rem. — The potemtial ykebs or xodal auxiliabus are in several respects 
treated alike: 

1. They reject the ending t in the first pers. sing. ind. present 

2. The third pers. sing. ind. present is like the first. 

3. The radical vowel of the sinoulak ind. pres, is different from that of 
the infinitive, except in follen. 

4. Tlie radical vowel of the plukal ind. present and of the whole sub- 
junctive present is the same as that of the infinitive. 

5. The radical vowel of the imperfect indicative is different from that of 
the infinitive, except in tDoUtit and fotlen, and also different from that of the 
present, except in milffen and follen. 

6. The imperfect subjunctive has the same radical vowel as the infin- 
itive, except in tviffeit. 

7. The imperfect conjugates weak. 

8. The past participle has the wiak fbrm, taking the radical vowel of 
the imperft'ct. But it has the btronq form without augment (which gives it 
the appearance of the infinitivef), whenever another infinitive is dependent 
on it: 3d) ^abe nidyt lommen t5nnett (instead of tc^ l^abe nidyt lottlmen ge« 
tonnt), / have noi been able to come. Only tptffen forms always the ];)^ticiple 
getDugt. 

9. The present and imperfect tenses of all potential verbs may be rendered 
by one of the English auxiliaries of the potential mood or future tense. 
But the infinitive, the participles and the compound tenses must be rendered 
by English verbs different from the auxiliaries of the potential and future^ 

PARADIGMS. 

1) lonnen, ntogeti, toollen, 

>^ Present InfinUwe. 

hnnta, to be able mogen, to like moSen, to intend, to be 

willing 
Perfect Infinitive, 

getonnt (^u) l^abcn, to gemoc^t (ju) ^ahtn, to getooKt (p)(abett,tohave 
have been able have liked intended, to have been 

willing 



* The verb toiffeit belongs here in regard to its conjugation. In its 
raeaiiing. too. it often answers to the English potential: Qx mugteed nidjt 
anberd )U madden, he could not do otherwise. 

t The history of the language distinctly shows that these forms are no 
infinitives, but strong forms of the participles without augment* See Grimm's 
German Grammar P. IV p. 168 foil. 
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Preaad PartidpU (ntfe). 



( 



lonneiib^ being able nogmb, liking 



getonstt (Jbaaxn) 

i4 Unn, I can 
bu tannfl 
er lann 
loir tdnnnt 
i^r lonnt 
fie fdnnen 

id) (5nne 



gemocl^t (mogen) 



iDoBnibr intending; 



geipollt (moflen). 



Present IndieaHve. 
t4 mog, I may t(t nnll, I will. I intend 

bu roiKfip thoa intendcst, etc. 

er toill, lie intends, etc 

Wir iDoQni, we will, we intend, etc 

iftr tooUt, yott intend, etc 

fte tOoVitn, they intend, etc 



bnmagfl 
er mag 
mir mogen 
iiyr mogt 
fUntdgen 



i4) tonnte, I oonld 



t(^ Iditnte 



Pretent Subjunetwe, 

14 ntoge ic^ looQe. 

(is conjugated regularly). 

Imperfed iFuUoative.f 

i4 modite, I might i^ toollte, I intended, etc. 

« 

Jmper/eet Subfundive, 



Pef/eel. 

i(^4abegetonnt(t5iusen), i4(abegemo4t(in5gen), ic^ ^abe geioottt (tnollen)^ 

I have been able I have liked I have intended, etc 

Pluperfect. 

i(^ ^attt getonnt (tdiu t^ 4atte gemoc^tCtnogen), ic^ ^atte geivollt {rooUtn), 

nen), I had been able 1 had liked I had intended, etc. 

Firit Future. 

i^ merbetStmen, I shall xd^ merbe mbgen, I shall id^ iverbe tootUn, I shall 

be able like intend, etc 

Second Futvre, 

id) merbe getonnt ^aben, i^ toerbe gemo^t^aben, id^ merbe getoottt l^ben, I 

I shall have been able I shall have liked shall have intended, 

etc. 



* The past participle of the potential verbs is only used to form the 
compound tenses. 

t The conjugation of all tenses through the different persons is regular^ 
except that of the present indicative. 
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IWd ConditionaL 

i4 koiirbe ISnnen, I id^ toUxht mdgeit, I i(( toiirbe looOen, I should 
should be able should like intend, etc. 

Seamd Conditional, 

id^ tourbe getonnt l^ben, ic^ mftrbe gemoc^t l^aben, t4 tvllrbe getooOt l^aben, I 
i should have been I should have liked should have intended^ 

able etc, 

Imperatwe, 
toofit, (used redundantly). 



2) ntfiffen, bfirfen, toiffetu 

Present ^finitkfe. 

mfiffen, to be obliged bilrfen, to be at liberty toiffen, to know, to be able. 

Perfect Infinitive. 

gemugt ^aben, to have geburft ^aben, to have gemugt (aben, to have 
been obliged been at liberty known. 

Present Particyjle. 
tnflfTenb (ran), bemg bflrfcnb Crorc;, being at toiffcnb, knowing, 
obliged liberty 

Past Participle^ 

gernngt (mfiffcn) geburft (biirfen) geiougt. 

Present Indicative^ 

id^ tnu^ I must id^ barf, I may (am at t(^ toeig, I know 

liberty) 

buntugt bttbarff! bumeigt 

er mug cr barf cr totx% 

unr mflffctt toir bflrfcn toir toiffen 

i^rmugt . i^rbarft i^rivigt 

fte miiffen fte biirfen fte tPtffen. 

Present Subjunctive, 

xd^mH^t id^bfirfe id!) toiffe. 

Imperfect Indicative, 

id^ xim%tt, I must (was id^ burfte, I wasat liberty id!) tougte, I knew, 
obliged) 

ImperfeA Suhjunetive, 

t(^ miiete td^ biirfte i(^ toflgte. 

Perfect. 

id) if^abe gemugt (miiffen), id^ ^abe geburft (barfen), id^ 1)abe gett)ugt^ I haye 
I have been obliged I have been at liberty known. 
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i(^^attegeinit6t^mfiffni), ic^Iiattegeburft (bflcfen), td^ (atte genrngt, I h^l 

I had been obliged I had beea at liberty ' known. 

Fini Future, 

i(^ merbe muffen, I shall t4 torrbe burfen, I shall i(^ loerbe koiffeu, I shall 
be obliged be at liberty know. 

Second Future, s 

id) roerbe gemugt ^aben, i(^ toerbe geburft ^aben, ic^ koerbe geivugt l^aben, 
I shall have been ob- I shall have been at I shall have known, 
liged liberty 

Urst Conditional. 

id^ tofirbe mflffeit, I t(^ ivitrbe biirfen, I id^ mfirbe mtffen, I should 

should be obliged should be at liberty know. 

Second Conditional, 

i(^ mfirbe gemugt ^aben, ic^ murbe geburft l)aben, u^ mfirbe gemugt ^aben, I 
I should have been I should have been at should have known. 
obliged liberty 

Operative, 

)n\fft, know. 

^ p^ Tlie verb foUen in the present indicative singular is thus conju- 
gated t(^ foil, btt follfl, er foil. In all other forms it is regular. It is trans- 
lated by l€m. to, and sometimes by Ithall; also by ii ii eaid that, as: er foU an» 
gelommen fein, it is tend that he has arrived^ he ii aaid to have arrived. 

Rm. The Pluperfect of the EnglJBh potential mood with could have, might 
have and should have is generally remisred by ^atte Tonnen, l^atte follen; as: 
he could (might) have praised, er ^tte loben fonucu (notmdgeu); he should have 
praiaed, er ptte loben follen. But * should have' in the first person generally cor- 
responds to the German conditional: / should have praised^ \f etc., i(^ mfirbe 
gelobt ^ben, menu etc. 

IX. COMPOUND VERBS. 

^ § 81. Compound verbs are either separable or insepar- 
able, according as their prefixes or words which enter in com- 
position with them, may or may not be separated in some of 
their forms. 

^ § 82. Inseparable compound verbs are conjugated like 
ordinary verbs, except that they refuse the augment of the past 
participle. See § 63, Rem. 3. They are compounded 1 )with one 
of the prefixes gc, be, cnt tv, t>tv, get and mi^; 2) with one of 
the prepositions Ijintcr toibcr, bur^l, Ubcr, um, uwter and the ad- 
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verbs k)ott aiul IDteber. Bot verbs compounded with bnxd), 
fiber, um, utiter, tjott and mteber are Sometimes separable*. 

^ 83. Separable compound verbs are those which are 
compounded with prepositions or adverbs other than those 
mentioned § 82t. These are the prepositions ab, an, auf, and, 
bci, in (with accus.^ always taking the form cin), mit, nad), Dor, 
ob, in, and the adverbs ba (generally taking the form bar)/ 
fort, ntcber, tr»cg, jurud, jufammen, I)cr, i)in with the compounds 
of the last two (I}crQb, ^cran, Ijtvanf, Ijxnab, Ijxnanf, cinl)er, umf)cr, 
uml^in), and many other adverbs and adjectives as fern, frei^ 
lieb, lo^, etc. 

^84. Those words which form separable compounds with 
simple verbs, are detached from their verbs in the present 
and imperfect tenses and the imperative mood, and are placed 
after them (generally at the end of the sentence), as anfangen: 
pres. id) fangean; imperf. ic^ fing ait; imper. fange an. The sign 
gu of the infinitive is placed between the prefix and the simple 
verb: anjlifangcn. The augment of the past participle is like- 
wise inserted between the prefix and the verb: angefangen. 

PARADIGM. 
Pr«. Infinitive, anfangcn (angufangen), to l>egm. 
Peif. Infinitwe. angefangen (ju) ^aben, to have begun* 
Prea, PartidpU. anfan^enb, beginning. 
Paat Partie^, angefangen, begun. 
Pres. Indicative, id) fan()e an, I begin 

bu fanfift an, thou beginnest 

er fSngt an, he begins 

tt>tr fantjen an, we begin 

i^t fanqt an, you begin 

ftc fangcn an, they begin. 
Pres. Subf. id^ fange an, bu fangefl an, etc. 
In^aerf, hd, i^ fing an, \iVi fingft an, etc. 
Jmperf. Subj. id) ftnge an, bu fingefl an, etc. 
PerfecL id) ^abe angefangen, bu l)aft angefangen, etc. * 

Phg»erfed. a6) ^atte angefangen, bu I)atteft angefangen, etc. 

Mrst Future, id) iDerbe anfangen, bu roirjl anfaugcn, etc. 
Second Future, i(^ ttjerbe angefangen ^aben, bu mirfl angefangen l^aben, etc^ 

* Whether a compound verb is separable or not, may always be seen 
from the lexicons. 

t There are some verbs, having the appearance of compound verbs, 
which seem to contradict this rule, as: Uebtofen, htflwanbeln, offenbaren. The 
treatment of these few exceptional verbs must be learned from the lexicons. 
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Fvnt Conditional, td^ toutbe anfangen, bu mi}rbe|l anfpttgen, etc. 

Second Conditional, i(^ mflrbt angefaQgen l^aben, bu miirbefi angefangen 

Ifeaben, etc. 

Imperative. fangc on, begin (thou); fangct an, begin (you). 

Bem. — 1. If a separable compound is in a clause, requiring the transpo- 
sition of the finite verb to the end of the clause (see § 106,7. 10)» no separation 
of the prefix takes place, and the separable compound is treated like an inse- 
parable compound verb, retaining however the augment, and gu as sign of the 
infinitive between the prefix and the verb: loenn (ba§) er anfangt, if (that) 
he beffina; totid^t mtr anfairgen, which we begin. 

2. Many of the particles entering into composition with verbs, are 
themselves oomfound. If they are both separable compounds, both are se- 
parated from the verb: Dotange^en, to precede; Pres. id^ ge^e t^oron. If tho 
former of the two is inseparable, the latter being separable^ the whole verb 
is INSEPARABLE if the compouud prefix cannot be used as a word by itself: 
Derabfolgen, to hand over; Pres, id^ t^erabfolge (since a word t>ttah does not 
exist). But bet)orfte^en, to impend; Fres. ic^ flc^c betjor, I impend (the word 
beDor occurring separately as an adverb). — If the former of the two prefixes 
is separable, and the latter inseparable, the verb is separable, and only the 
first prefix is separated: Dorent^alten, to keep away; Pres. ic^ ent^alte X>ox, I 
keep away*. This last class of Verbs does not admit of an augment in the 
participle: ic^ ^obc Dorent^altcn, I have kept away 

3. Some verbs have the appearance of separable compounds, but are 
derived from compound nouns, as frii^fifidfen, to breakfatt (from gru^ftiict); 
{urgmeKen, to cause pastime (from ^urgU^etl); tatbff^Iagen, to deliberate (from 
^{atbfc^tag), and many others. Such verbs can never be separated (idf fv&\^ 
ftHdt, etc.). 

4. Separable compounds and those verbs derived from compound nouns 
(Rem. 3.) have their principal accent on the prefix (an'fangen; bettor' jle^cn; 
ratV)d^(Agcn). Inseparable compounds have their main accent on the radical 
syllable of the verb: enttoet'd^cn, tooQbrtn'gen. Those prefixes which may 
belong to an inseparable or to a separable verb (§ 82.) have the main accent 
if the verb is separable, but the accent is on the radical syllable of the verb 

/ if the latter is inseparable (ilbcrWin'bcn, to defeat; but fl'bcrgc^cn, to go over). 
Those exceptional inseparables which are mentioned page 59t have partly their 
accent on the prefixes, partly on the verbs. Thus ttebtofen and luflkoanbeln 
are accented on the prefix; the verb fro^Iodten, to ezufi, is by some accented 
on fro^, by some on lodf; the compounds with nii6 w« generally, but not 
always accented on the prefix (mig'brauc^en, but also migbrau'c^en). This 

* There are some verbs, especially those beginning with aufer and avt9et, 
which never occur in those forms, which would require a separation of the 
particle. Thus we may say: aU er aufcrflanb (when he arose) or melc^e cr 
auderfa'^, (which he selected), if the clause requires a transposition of the verb, 
in which no separation of the prefix takes place. But if the clause does not 
admit of transposition, such verbs cannot be employed at all (noL' (Sx crftanb 
auf; ic^ erfal^ and; nor can we say: 3d^ auferfianb, etc.). 
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class of compounds takes the augment gc in the participle if the accent is on 

the prefix; if the accent is on the verb, the augment is dropped (qtlxtb'tofi, 
gduP'wonbcIt; gcfrol)1o(!t or fro^lodtt'; gcmig braud^t or migbroutiftt'). The 
verb offenbarcn, although it has its accent always on the syllable ba, is used 
both with or without the augment (offenbarf or geoffenbart')> 



CHAPTER YL 
PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 85, Prepositions govern either the genitive, or the da- 
tive, or the accusative, or both the dative or accusative. 
§ 86. 1. The prepositions governing the genitive are: 

^olber (^albcn), for the sal^e'of; icnfeit, beyond; 

auger^otb, outside of; flatt (anftaft), instead of; 

inner^alb, within; ungeac^tet, notwithstanding; 

obcr^atb, above; unmeit (unfcrn), not far from; 

untcr^atb, below; kxrmdge, by means of; 

Iraft, in virtue of; toal)renb, during; 

Idngd (entlaug), along; toegen, on account of; 

laut, according to; um— tutUen^ for the sake of; 

ntitteifl (Dermittelfl), by means of; txoi^, in spite of; 

biedfeit, this side of; 3ufo(ge, in consequence of. 

^^^ The prepositions l&ngd (eittlang), tro^, Sufotge are also connected 
with the dative, ^(ber, )ufolge (generally) and sometimes, ungeac^tet are 
placed after their governing nouns. SBegen mosty follows its noun. 

2. With the dative are construed: 

au«, out of; nod), after; 

Quger, outside, except; nad)fi ()unli(4fl), next to; 

bci — (see Rbm. 2) ; ncbfl, ) . ., ... 

binnen, within; fammt, \ ^^'^^' ^^*^' 

entgegen^ against; feit, since; 

gegenilbcr, opposite; ton, from, of; 

gemfi^, in accordance with ; ju^ to; 

ttiit, with; guwtbcr, contrary to. 



(gntgcgcn, gegenfiber, gemfig are generally placed after their nouns. 
The preposition ob, over, on account qfj is now obsolete, except in poetry. 

3. The prepositions requiring the accusative are: 

burc^, through, by; o^nc, without; 

fur, for; um, about, around; 

gegen, against; Xoihtt, against. 

^^* The preposition fonber, without, is now obsolete, except in some 
phrases and in poetry. 
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4. The prepositions requiring either the dative or the accu- 
sative are: 

an, at; fiber, over, above; 

ouf, on, upon; untcr, under, beneath, among; 

^intcr, behind; »or, before; 

in, in, into; jwif(^cn, between*. 

ncbcn, bebide; 

Hem. — 1. The adverb bi9 is frequently connected with, and placed bo- 
fore prepositions expressing motion in space, or progress in time in order to 
denote the limit up to which a motion takes place, or to limit the extent of 
time. Such combinations are bid nad^, bid }U, bid an, bid auf, bid in, bid t)or. 
They are generally rendered as far «, tUl^ up to or to; ©id no^ ©erfin, as far 
as Berlin; bid an ben g(u6, up to the river; bid }U SBei^nadjtcn, (up) to 
Christmas. Before proper names of places, and in some other phrases the 
preposition connected with bid is often omitted: )Bid Berlin, as far as Berlin; 
bid ^eute, till to-day. 

2. There is no general equivalent for the preposition bei in English. 
1) In local connections bei means *near by' : (gin 2)orf bei ©erltn, a village 
near Berlin; btf @4(a(^t bet ^abotoa, the battle of (at) Sadowa. 2) Before 
names of persons bei denotes the place where these persons are or live: 3c5 
tear b c i meincm ©ruber, I was with (at the house of) my brother; \^ Mfibe 
bei 3i)nen, I remain with you; bied xoox @ittc bei ben ©ried^en, this was the 
custom among the Greeks (In their country). 3) Before noims expressing 
EVENTS it denotes their coincidence with the action, (bci fctner 9[nfunft, at 
his arrival; bet jcncr @e(e()en^cit, at that occasion), or a relation of cause, 
being generally rendered by a participial clause: 33ci bcm (JUten (Stfotc^e bie* 
fcr iDkagregef trug er Tein ^ebenten, nod) n^eiter )u ge^en, this measure being 
tuccessful (considering the success of this measure), he did not hesitate to go 
still farther. 

3. The preposition fett denotes not only a time-point, represented as the 
beginning of actions, but ^so a period of time not completed. In the former 
signification it corresponds to tinee or ever iince, in the latter to for: 3(^ bin 
^ier feit bem erfien biefed SO^onatd, I have been here tinee (ever since) the first 
of this month, ^df bin (f(^on) feit brei SD^^onaten ^icr, I have been here /or 
three months. 



* The meanings which are here assigned to the different prepositions 
are those by which they are generally translated. But often German pre* 
positions must be rendered by ICnglish prepositions different from those which 
we have assigned to them in the above lists. Such idiomatic differences 
must be learned by prjictice and the lexicons, as for instance: Un te r 3c* 
manbed ?(ugen fein, to be be/ore one's eyes; an 3cnianbcn benten, to think of 
somebody; fid) um etmad breben, to turn on something; Don etwad ab^on^ 
aen, to depend on something, ^urd)t Dor Oemanbem, fear ^somebody; m it 
3emanbem or an Semanben Der^irat^et fein, to be married to somebody; reidt 
a n SO'letaUcn, rich in metals, etc., etc. 
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4. Those prepodtions that ^OTem two cases (No. 4) require the acen« 
satiye: 1) if they imply a motion towards their object; 2) if they denote the 
placing of something upon an object, or the application of something to a 
thing; 3) if they indic:ite a direction or ' tendency of the mind towards 
something. 

Examples: To No. 1: 3(^ gel^c it! ben ©ortcn, I go into (to) the garden. 
3d) fd)tc!e i^n in bit @tabt, I send him into (t<>) the city. (Sr fleigt auf 
bad !S)a4, he ascends the roof (liieraUy: mounts upon the roof) . (Sin Sngriff 
a It f ben Scinb, an attack upon the enemy . @ie fd)t(f en (Sefanbte a n b e n 
^5mg, they send envoys to the king. @ic jieben jidj Winter iftrc I5er- 
fd)an;;nngen jurficf, they withdraw behind their intrenchments. — To No. 2: 
3cii Pedte @elb i n b i e Xafc^e, I put money into my pocket, 3c^ lege bad 
SBttd) auf ben %\\di, I place the book on the table. 3(^ tlopfe a n b i c 
X^flr, I knock at the door (npply a knock to it). 3d> baue ein ^u« a n f ben 
^ai^f I build a house on the ground (the house being placed there), (Sr flii^t 
{i(!^ auf mid^, he leans on me (implying the placing of the bod}'). (Sin 
^4lag i n d ®eftd)t, auf b i e 'Bd^ixUtv, a blow in the face, ^ tap on the 
shoulder (applied to the face, etc.). 34 f^t^te mid) neben t(n, I seated 
myself beside him. (St fe^t fid) untet ben 9aum, ho takes a seat l)eneath 
the tree.— To No. 3: (&x bentt an mi 4 f he tliinks of mc. @ie fcbauten auf 
b t e @tabt, they looked on the town. %n 3emanben fd^retben, to write 
to somehody. U b e t e i n e Ba^e f ^rec^en, to speak of something. 

5. If these prepositions are used in other relations, they require the 
i>ATiTS. Thus the dative is required if the governing verb denotes best or 
BKiHo: (Sr loo^nt in ber @tabt, he lives in the city, @r fle^t Winter 
b e m ^vi\t, he stands behind the house. (5r fi^t u u t e r b e m Saurae, he 
is sitting beneath the tree. Sr tfl in g r o 6 c r ©crtegenl^cit, he is in a great 
embarassment !Der Unterf^teb jroifc^en btefer unb i e n e r @ad)e i^ 
nic^t gro^, the difference (being) between this and that thing is not great. 

When the governing verb expresses motion, but the preposition does not 
denote the aim of the motion, the dative, not the accusative, must be used: 
C^r ging an b e m iSSalbe Dorbei, he passed by the wood (literally: went past 
at the wood). (St lam unter ber (Srbe ^ert>i)r, he came from below the 
ground, 

6. If these prepositions are used in relations of time, they require the 
DATIVE in answer to the question when^ but the accusative in answer to the 
question how long: $or etntgen Xagen, several days ago, a m (an bem) 
gmeiten ^clx, on the second of May. But: @r befuc^te mi^ auf e in ige %Ci%t, 
he visited me for several days. After bid they always require the accusative: 
bid auf b t e f e n ^ag, up to this day. Ueber, in relations of time, inquires 
the accusative: Uebet Dieqe^n !£age, in a fortnight. 

7. It is often difficult to determine the correct case to be employed 
after these prepositions when intebnal relations are spoken of. All depends 
here on the manner in which such relations are conceived in the German 
language. This cannot be fully understood unless the different meanings of 
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V 

the goveming yerlis have been made entirely clear. In such instances the 
use of the correct case must be learned by practice or the lexicons, 

§ 87. Prepositions can generally not be used before the in- 
terrogative pronoun xoa^ and the neuter c^ of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. Instead of such combinations the 
German language generally employs adverbs compounded with 
tt)0 (or iDor)^ fortuaS; and adverbs compounded with ba (or 
bar), instead of cS: SBomit (not mit tt)a«*) bcfdiaftiflt i^r tnd), 
with what do you occupy yourselves? — Qdf ^abc mid^ b aritt 
(not in cS) gcirrt, I was mistaken in it. 

Rem. — 1. These combinations with tt)0 and ba are used only with the 
following prepositions: mit, nebfl, bei, Don, nac^, aud, gu, burd^* filir, um, 
gegetl, to'ibtx and all prepositions governing both the accusative and dative. 
Insteitd of loegeit with t%, we say bedtvegett (on account of it), and instead of 
loegen with Wt9: lUCSmcgcnt (for what reason) ? 

2. The same adverbial combination with too and the prepositions men- 
tioned above is frequently used instead of prepositions with relative pro- 
nouns, as too tin, instead of in iDclt^ent, in.wliich; tDoran, instead of an 
tDcldjcm, at which; ttjoburc^ instead of bur(^ iDcId^en (mctc^e, tt)eld)c«), etc* 
But these combinations are inadmissible if the relative pronoun has a ifEBSOV 
as antecedent. 

§ 88. The dative and neuter accusative of the definite ar- 
ticle is frequently contracted with some prepositions into one 
word, taking the form of the letter m for the dative, and ^ for 
the neuter accusative. 

Thus are especially used: 

am instead of an bem bom instead of k)on bem 

an9 ,, an bad gum „ gu bem 

tm ,, in bem burets », bur(^ bad 

tnd M in bad fard ,, far bad 

aufd ,, auf bad ilberm ,, fiber bem 

betm „ bet bem ilberd ,, fiber bad. 
The dative feminine of the article is thus contracted with the prepos- 
ition gu only (gur instead of gu ber). 

* Occasionally we meet with the expressions auf toad, Don toad, tnit 
toa^, burc^ knad. But these combinations are considered as faulty if the pre- 
position governs the dative, and as inelegant if the preposition is connected 
with the accusative. 

t The spellins: begmegen and megtoegen is very frequently met with; but 
bedn>egen and toedwegen are more correct. 
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CHAPTER YII. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

^^*§*89. Conjunctions are divided into coordinating and sub- 
ordinating conjunctions. The coordinating conjunctions are: 

nnb, and benn, for 

abcr, ) enttDcber ober^ either or 

aUcin, >■ but tothtx nod^, neither nor 

fonbem, ) nic^t nut (b(og) — fonbem au4, not 
bo(^, yet, still, but only. . . .but also, 

obcr, or 

Rbm. ©onbern is only used after sentences or phrases containing a ne- 
gaMve: 3^r fottt nic^t fpielen, fonbem lemen, you must not play but 
study. 8ee P. C. page 72. The conjunction hutj if it does not correct a 
previous clause, but merely restricts it, is rendered by abcr, not by fonbem: 
3d^ tann bir nid)t ^elfen; a ber ntein 8ruber tt)iU e« t^un, I cannot help you, 
but my brother will [do it]. Hlletn and abet arc used almost synonymously, 
but aUein imparts a stronger emphasis to the sentence than aber: jDu ntaj^fl 
bie« t^un, a n ci n erinncre bit^ beine* S5erf^)re(^en«, you may do this, but re- 
member your promise. 

§ QoT^The subordinating conjunctions are: 

/^ bog, that nad^bem, after 

bam it, in order that Wfi^renb, j 

al9, when, than, as tnbem, [- while 

fo — al«*, as — as inbeffen, ) 

ba, since, as toxt, as; bt9,till 

totW, because feitbent, feit, since (ever since) 

rteun, if, when obgleid^, ) , 

Ob v,hether (if) obfd,on, (gee P*C."?i02). 

al« ob (mie toenn), as if obmo^l, etc. ; ^ 

efte, I- . je — beflo, the — the 

beoor, J *^*^^'® ungeocfttet, although^ 

BsM.— 1. Clauses introduced by subordinating conjunctions (or by rela. 
live adjectives and adverbs) are called dependent sentxncbs or clauses. They 
require the finite verb to be at the end of the clause: @r ifl glfldflit^, tu e i I 
er gufrieben i % he is happy, because he is contented. The sentence to which 
the dependent clause is appended, is called the pbincipal sentence. 



* Here belong the combination foh)ol^( . . . . al9 (aud^), as well. . . .as, 

both and, which is mostly used to connect sins^le words or" phraA'i's with 

the force of coordinating conjunctions: (Son>o{)l betne, aid and) ntetne ^reunbc, 
both your and my friends, ©owol^l ^ergangened aid 3utilnf tiged, the past as 
well as the future. 
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2. For the relation of the words menn, toann, a(9, when^ if, gee Practical 
Course p. 74. For na(!^beni aud e^e see P. C. p. 81. For obgtetd^, obfc^on and the 
other equivalents of aUhmigh and eoen if^ see P. C. p. 102. For the ellipsis of 
toenn and ob see P. C. p. 102, Bern. 3. The conjunction ob is sometimes 
omitted in the combination aid ob, a» if. In this case the verb must be im- 
mediately placed after aid: (Sr fprac^, aid ob er unfi^ulbig xo^xt, or aid 
to fi t e e r unfc^ulbtg, he spoke as if he were innocent. 

3. In comparative clauses ob is rendered either by aid or by tote, the 
former referring to dbqrui and intensity, and the latter to manner: ^ir ftnb 
fo retd^ a I d i^r, we are as rich a» you, SBtr benlen to t e i^r, we are thinking 
as you do (in the same manner as). 

4. Kid (not toxt) is also used after the combinations of fo with adverbs of 
TIME (fobalb aid, as soon as; fo oft aid, as often as; fo tange aid, as long as). 
In these combinations aid is frequently omitted, and fo with the adverb of 
time is used with the force of a subordinating conjunction: ©obalb ft na(^ ber 
<^tabt jurftcflc^rte, ns soon as he returned to the city. (So oft i(^ bi<l^ ^nfe^, 
as often as I look at you. 

5. The comparative conjunction aid corresponds also to the English than 
after comparatives (P. C, p. 12), and to the conjunction but after the nega- 
tive pronouns: ^Riemanb aid i(^, nobody but I. IRici^td aid bied loirb mix 
genilgnt, nothing but this will satisfy me. 

6. The conjunction ba§ is frequently connected with certain prepositions 
(flatt, auger, o^ne) or prepositional adverbs (babttrd^,i)afiir, barin, baran, etc.), 
being generally rendered by an English preposition followed by a participial 
clause: @t a tt b a g er feinen Kuftrag audfil^rte, instead of performing his 
charge. O ^ n c bag er cd ju merten fc^ien, without seeming to notice it. 
Kitger bafier feinc @efunb^ett \>tt\0X, except that he lost his health (or besidet 
losing his health). !3)abur(^ bag er fletd feine $erfpred)unnen l^ielt, by 
always keeping his promises. 2)aran bager ^ier ifl, l^abe id) nxd^t gebac^t, 
of his being here I did not think. 

7. $lld bag with the subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect (mostly of a 
modal auxiliary) is used idiomatically after adjectives or adverbs preceded 
by JU (too)i corresponding to a mere English infinitive: 3cft koeig bied )U 
gcnjig, aldbagic^ nttd^ irren tihtnte, I know this too certainly to be mutaken. 
(Srmarnu Ijartn&cfig, aid b a g er feinen $Ian aufgegebcn (&tte, he was 
too obstinate to give up his plan. If the subfects in both clauses are different, 
the English sentence must be recast: !Die geflung tourbe )u (artnddtg 
Dert^eibigt, aid bag mir fie l^&tten nebmen f'6nnen, the fortress was too 
bravely defended to be taken by u$, (Sd ifl JU f^t, aid b a g er ttod^ lommen 
{5nnte, it is too late /or him to come (literally: ihan that he should come J, 

8. The adverbs falld (in the case that), and toofern (provided that) are 
frequently used with the force of the conjunction toenn (if) : gaQd ed morgen 

regnen fottte, if it should rain to-morrow. Sofem er fein $erft)re<4en ^filt, if 

(provided that) he keeps his promise. 
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9. The English conjunction unless (except tf) ifl either tnuislaied by loenn 
n\^, loofern nidjt, auger menn, or by the circumlooation e9 fe i benit bag, or 
by the subjunctive of the verb placed at the beginning of the olause, and 
followed by bcntt: /shall dq>art to-morrow unless he should order (it) otherwise^ 

i(^ iDerbf morgcn abrcijen, n) e n n er c9 nic^t onber« beflimmt; or e e f e i 
benn, b a g er ed onberd befiimmt; or er befltmme ed bennanber9. 

10. The adverb au(4 in connection with preceding relative adjectives or 
adverbs (mo, tote, toantt) or with the adverbs fo fc^r or with fo and an adjec- 
tive, is used with the force of a cimceasive conjuneUon, similar to the conjunctions 
obtoo^I, obfc^on, etc. (although). These combinations are rendered in different 
ways: 

a) ^ud^ after relatives corresponds to the English combinations with 
every soever : ^ e r e9 a U t^ fei, whoever he (it) may be, 2B er fi(^ 
audi bepnbe, whereever he may stay. 28 a 8 a u d) gefd^eljen mofl, 
er toirb fein SSort l^alten, whatsoever may happen, he will keep his 
word. 

b) Ku<^ after fo fc^r (tote fe^r) corresponds to the adverb however^ however 
much : Sir tonnett e9 ntc^t tl^un, f o (tote) f e ^ r totr e9 a u 4 toilnfc^en, 
we cannot do it however much we may desire it. 

c) 2(ud^ after fo with an adjective or adverb is rendered by hotvever or 
by «;• @ e ^ r t i d) feine ©eftnnungcn a u (^ fetit mo(^ten, man troutc 
t^m bettttod^ ntci^t, however honest might have been his sentiments, he 
was nevertheless not trusted. @o grog auc^ f^in (Sillflttg tottt, ev 
ionttte fctne SBiinfc^e nic^t burdifefjen, ffreal as was his influence, he 
could not carry out his desires. 

^% 91. If a clause introduced by a subordinating conjunc- 
tion is placed before the principal sentence, the clause is 
called PROTASIS (SSorberfatj), and the principal sentence, 
APODOSis (SZad^fafe). The apodosis generally has the inverted 
ORDER of arrangement, in which the finite verb has the first 
place before the subject of the sentence. If the protasis be 
introduced by one of the conjunctions tocnn, aid, ba, mcil, toxt, 
obglfu^ (and its synonyms) and the combinations with fo 
(Rem. 10), the apodosis is frequently introduced by the adverb 
fo, which in this connection is not translated in English: 

ExAMPLo: — S)ag ^dj bted ereigtten loiirbe, (atte td^ lattgfl bermnt^et, 
that this would happen I had supposed long ago. $S(i^renb id) auf bem ^anbe 
mar, branntemetn $audittber @tabt ab, while I was in the country, 
my house in the city burned down. SSeitn t^r rul)tg gu^oren tooUt, (fo) 
» e r b e ic^ euc^ bte ©runbe au^einanberfc^en, if you will listen quietly I shall 
explain to you the reasons. Obtoo^l bu 9led)t ftafl, (fo)tDilrbcfl btt boc^ 
tootH t^un, btc^ ya magtgen, although you are right, yon would nevertheless 
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do well to restrain yourself. @o fc^r bu aud^ eitcn tnagfl, (fo)ttjcrbc i^ 
bodi frillKt bort fein, al^ bn. however much you may hasten, I shall yet be 
sooner there than you. 

Rem. In periods with the combination jc bcflo (the .... the), the 

clause introduced by ie U the dependent clause (protasis), and that with befio 
the principal sentence (apiodosis). Hence the former has the order of de- 
pendent clauses (§ 90, Rem. 1), while the latter has the inverted order : 3 e 

roeniger t^r barilber |preci^t,beflo beff er n) i r b e 9 f iir eu4 fein, the less yon 
speak about it, the better will it be for you; 



CHAPTER VIII. 
ADVERBS. 



§ 92. All adverbs are derived words, being formed 
from any of the other parts of speech. The most import- 
ant class of the adverbs is that which is derived from 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. Adverbs are condensations of speech, representing either prepos- 
itional phrases, containing one of the ideas of space, time, manner, intensitt, 
CAUSE, or whole clauses. Thus the adverb ^ter (here) denotes (U ihisjdaee: the 
adverb tDann (when), at what time; toie (how), in what manner; leic^t (easily), in 
an easy manner; fe^r (very, very much), in a high degree; njarum (why), /or what 
cause. Other adverbs denote whole clauses, as: 3*^^^^ ^ ** ^"'* ^^>' befdntit*' 
ltd), ai you (we) know; ^offentlttf), it may he hoped that; ival)rfd^einli(4 (probably), 

it is probable that; fonfl (else), if this is not the cdse, then Thus the adverbs 

ta (yes) and nein (no) denote the affirmation or denial of the whole preceding 
interrogative s^.ntence. 

§ 93. Adverbs derived from adjectives imply 1) the idea 
of a preposition;* •2) the idea of the adjective from which they 
are derived; 3) one of the ideas of space, time, manner, in- 
tensity or cause. The adjectives from which adverbs are de- 
rived are either ordinary or pronominal adjectives. Ordinary 
adjectives are used as adverbs in their own crude forms with- 



* Thus the adverbs of manner imply the preposition m (fchon, in a 
beautiful manner); adverbs of time imply the preposition atotcn (^eute, at 
this day). 



\ 
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out receiving any ending*: @r f priest gut, he speaks well, ©ie 
l^anbcln tocife, they act taisely, !t)iefc ®d)roicrigfcit ift I c i (f| t cr* 
Itdrt, this difficulty is easily explained. 

Bkm. — 1. Some adverbs add the ending tid^ (English ly) to the adjec- 
tive: fd^tocrl^, hardjy; toa^rlid^, verily; Icbiglid^, only, and several others. 
Other adverbs add the word toetfe (like the English wise in otherwve) to the 
gen. fern, of the adjective, this word being originally the fern, noun ^JBeife 
(manner), as: gtil(fU(i^crtt)Ct{c, fortunately; mcrtWurbitjcriDcifc, peculiarly; 
irtugcrtDeifc (or ftUglidl) prudently. A few adjectives add the ending e, as: 
(angf , long, a long time; ferne or fern, far. The adjective gut forms two ad- 
verbs tt)o\H and gut, both corresponding to the English weil, 

2. The COMPARATIVES of adjectives are used as adverbs without any 
further ending, in the same manner as the positives: cr lief fc^neUer^he 
ran more quickly, (Sr toufetc ba^ b e f j e r , he knew that better. 

3. The adverbs of supbrlatives are differently formed for absolute super- 
latives (denoting a very high degree), and relative superlatives (denoting the 
highest degree among compared qualities). 

The adverbs of absolute superlatives are formed: 

a) Without any ending in the manner of positives. Only a few adverbial 

superlatives, thus formed, are in common usage, as: freunbUd^fl, 
most amicably; lftv^\X&i% most cordially; inntgfl, most tenderly; e^r* 
erMctigfl, most humbly; ctgcbenfl, (most) respectfully; ge^orjamfl, 
(most) obediently. Several adverbs thus formed cannot be trans- 
lated literally, as: gefattigfl or gutigp,if you please; mogtidjfl as much 
as possible; b e fl mog(td)fi, as well as possible; batbmSglic^ft, as soon 
as possible; Ifingfl, long ago; fiuficrfl (^odl)fl), exceedingly. 

b) A few superlative adverbs add the ending end to the superlative of 
the adjective, as: befienS (in the best manner), fd^bnfiend (in the 
handsomest manner), fi'il1)eflen9 (at the earliest), fpdtfleud (at the 
latest), menigPenS (at least). 

e) Generally the absolute superlative of adverbs is formed by the pre- 
position ouf with the accus. neuter of the adjective superlative: aufd 
forgfdlttgfte, in the most accurate manner; auf9 foftbatfle, most ex- 
pensively. (Sr unterfagte bieS auf« ftrengfic, 'he forbade this in the 
most positive manner'. Very frequently the absolute superlative 
adverbs are expressed by circumlocution with superlatives of degree 
and the positives of the adverbs: 5 u g e t fl l^cfttg, most (extremely) 
violently. (St toaxb IjMi^ milbe befttaft, he was punished most 
leniently. 

* Hence it is impossible to distinguish formally a predicative adjective 
from an adverb in German, The connection alone must show whether a 
word must be parsed as a predicative adjective ot as an adverb. Compare: 
!j)ic« ifl I e i 4 1 (this is easy), and bie« ifl t C t (i^ t gct^an (this is easily done), 
iSx ift t)Otfl(^ttg, he it cautious^ and er ^nbelt ))orft(^tig, he fuctA eatrtioudy. 
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Adyerbu of relative superlatives are formed by am vrith the dative of the 
adjective-superlative, the same as predicative superlatives (§ 59): (St ^at 
biefen $un!t am for^fdltigflen be^anbelt, he has treated this subject mopt 
accurately (that is: more accurately than the other obfeds^ or: than other persons). 
2)icd Stegiment ^at bem geinbe am tang^en tDtbrrftanbeti/ this regiment has 
withstood the enemy longest (that is: longer than any ot^ reffimaU), Barely 
the preposition gu is used inst^ftd of ast: gum minbefteit, at least* 

§ 94. To the pronominal adjectives correspond pronom- 
inal adverbs which, accordingly, are called interrogative, 

RELATIVE, demonstrative, INDEFINITE and NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

From possessive pronouns no adverbs are formed. 

To the interrogatives (njer, Xoa^, toddler) correspond the 
following adverbs: 1) of place: txio, where; loo^m, whither; 
tooijtv, whence; 2) of time: loann, when; 3) of manner and 
intensity: mie, how (in what manner or degree); 4) of cause: 
loarum, tot^fialb, tot^tot^m, why. 

Rem. — 1. The adverb tOXt is used in connection with other adverbs to 
form adverbial expressions of Tim, QVANTnr, Dsoiun and mamhsr: toie oft, 
how often; ttic fe^r, how much; toit bath, how soon. fBie is also used, like 
the English how before adjectives as an adverb of intensity {tovt fltog, tvie 
gut, etc.)- Such combinaiions must often be recast in English: (Sin toie 
ti^eured $ferb ^abett @te; how dear is the horse you have? (literally: A how 
dear horte have you f) 

2. The adverb too forms compounds with most prepositions, having the 
force of the corresponding English preposition with the interrogative pro- 
noun what {toci^\ as tootittt, tooburc!^, A>ona4 (with what, by what» after 
what). With prepositions beginning with a vowel, mo tiJLes its old and 
original form toot (Worottf, moran, »tM>rin). See § 87. 

§, 95. The demonstrative adverbs are mostly formed from 
the demonstrative root ba (corresponding to the demonstrative 
adjective bcr), and the ancient demonstrative root hi (corres- 
ponding to the adjective biefer). They are: 1) adverbs of 
place: l^icr, here (at this place); ba (bort), there (at that 
place); ^cr (toward the place of the speaker); l^in (away from 
the place of tixe speaker)^ and the combinations balder or bottler ' 
(thence, from there), bQl|in or bortl|in (thither), ^icr^cr and 
l^ier{|in (hither); 2) adverbs of time: bann, then, and the com- 
pound bama(d, at that time; (e^t, now, at this time; 3) of manner 
and intensity: fo, so, thus; 4) of cause: baruttt/ bc^^atb, be^ 
tocgcn, therefore, for that reason. 
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Bem. — 1. The adverbs ^er and ^tst belong to the most frequent words 
of the German language, without having anj precise English equivalents. 
They are used either in composition or in close connection with other words. 
See P. C. p. 99, Obs. 4: 

a) In composition with adverbs they take the last place, ^itt denoting a 

direction away from the place of the speaker to or toward^ a place, 
and (ec a direction from another place toward that of the speaker. 
Thus are used tDoi)in( whither), ba^in or bort^in (thither), fern^in 
to [into] a distance; looker (whence), baiter or bort^er«(thence), 
ferni)er (from afar). In composition with ^ier, however, both ^in 
and ^r denote direction toward the speaker, ^ terser denoting hiiher 
(not hence*), and l)ier^itl hither or thither, referring to a place near 
the speaker. (Sr f ommt b O r t l^er or b a ^er, he comes thence (from 
there); er ge^t b o r t ^in or b a ^in, he goes thither. But: bringe bied 
1^ i e r ^ e r , bring this hither (to me); lege bad ^ud) ^terl^tn, place the 
book here (at a spot near the speaker), ^ierl^ilt is often used in 
opposition to bort^ln, the same as biefer in opposition to jener, 

b) In composition with verbs l^r has generally the meaning of l^ter^er 
(hither), and l^in the meaning of bort^itt (thither). (Sx eilte (er, 
he hastened hither; er etlte ( tit, he hiistened thither. 

e) In composition with prepositions l^er and l^ttt generally take the first 
place, the accent being on the preposition ((eran, ^inauf, Ijcretn,t 
^tnab,j: etc«). In these compounds, which are generally again com- 
posed with verbs, the words (er and (itt are. not distinguished in the 
English translation (see the examples in P. C. p. 100), and merely 
refer to the place of the speaker, or to that place to which thJd 
speaker imagines himself transferred in his narrative* * Be dqpped 
into the carriage may be rendered: er flieg tit bett ^agett (eretlt or 
(tltetlt- The former translation indicates that the speaker is in the 
carriage or dwells there with his mind; the latter translation in- 
dicates that the speaker is, or iipagines himself to be, outside ot the 
carriage. 

If the words (er and (tit follow the preposition with which they 
are compounded, they have mostly conventional meanings. The 
word Qer in this combination frequently denotes the absence of 
precise direction: €r f((ritt e i it ( c r , he walked along; er ging tt in • 
( er , he walked about. The metaphorical meanings of the different 
compositions of (er and (in are very different, and must be learned 
from the lexicon. 



* The English hence is rendered by Don (ier, not by (ter(cr, 
f The preposition tit with the accu&itive takes in all compositions the 
form etlt. The preposition tit with the dative takes the form titlie, which in 
the verb ian)o(iten is changed into tit, but in the noun @tnn)o(ner into ein. 
Both forms are inorganic, 

^ Wn in compositions corresponds to the English q^ raid often to the pre- 
position t)Ott, 
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2. ^a and ^ter (like h)o) form compounds with most prepCHsitions (see 
§ 87), corresponding to an English preposition with the pronoun it or the 
demonstratives this and that, ^a (before vowel» bat) implies the pronoun it 
or the demonstrative that; ^ier implies the demonstrative this: ^ahuxdf, hy 
that, hy it, thereby; ^ietbutC^, hy this; batttt, in that, in it, therein; l^terin, in this. 
Both ba and ^ter, but especially the former, are frequently used as adverbs of 
TIMS, with the meaning then, and often serve as loose connectives to denote 
the progress of the narrative: 2)a !am Hm fcin ©rilbcr tnt^t^tn, then his 
brother met him. 

3. To the adverbs formed from the demonstrative root hi belong the 
words l^utc (old German hitUu, contracted from hiutagu, at this day), to-day; 
and ^euet (old German hiuru, contracted from hiujaru, in this year), this year. 
Here belongs also the word ^eint or ^int; to-night (old German hinaht), which 
occurs only in some local dialects. 

4. To the demonstrative bcrfetbc corresponds the adverb cbcil in its 
different compositions: ebenfo, in the same manner; ebeitba (ebenbafefbfl), at 
the same place; ebenba^in, to the same place; ebcnbal)er, from the same 
place; ebeitfaUd, likewise, (gbcn is also connected with berfelbe and the other 
demonstrative adjectives, making them more emphatic: cben bcrfelbc, cbcn 
bicfer, cbcn jcncr, cben ber (that very man, etc.). The various idiomatic 
significations of ebeit must be learned from the lexicon. 

§ 96. The indefinite adverbs are of very various formation, 
being either ancient words, or compounds of modern origin. 
They are best classified according to their connection with the 
indefinite adjectives (p. 20, 21, 22). 

a) To the indefinites etntger, ttJCld^cr and ettt)a8 (§ 37.), or to the idea 
represented by some and any belong the adverbs jc (jctnot^), ever; 
the compounds of the adverl]^ tDO, toann and xoit with trgenb, trgenb* 
too*f somewhere, anywhere; irgenb luann^ at some time; irgenbtt)ie, 
in some manner, somehow, anyhow), and the adverb ttxoa (or etkuait, 
instead of ettDann), denoting 'indefiniteness in general, and corres- 
ponding to about, perhaps, 'say': @r ifl C t tt) a ad)t ^al^rc olt, he is 
about eight years old. $abt i^r tixod gcfd)Iafen ? did you sleep 
perhaps? iJlc^mcn @ic einigc $funb — ,.c t w a brei obcr tjtcr, take 
some pounds of , say three or four. 

h) To the indefinite lein belong the negative adverbs nic, xiematd, 
nimmer (opposed to jc), never; nirgcnb, nowhere; nidjt, not; ncin, 
no; feincdmegg, by no means; tcincnfatld, in no case. 

c) To jcber and otler belong the adverbs iibcratt (attcntt^atbcn), every 
where; tmmcr (attejcit, jcbcrgeit, ftct«),always, ever; jcbcnfattS, at any 
rate; jcbc^mat, attcmal, every time. 



* Even the simple adverb )t)0 is sometimes used as an indefinite adverb, 
with the meaning somewhere. 
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d) To Jotrt belong the adverbs oft, often; ^dufig, frequently; toidmalf 
many times; fc^r,very, verymuch, much; gu, too; gu fe^r, too much. 

e) To mcuig belong fetten, seldom, rarely, and to mand^et the adverbs 
monc^mat, bi^mcUcn, jiinjcilcn, sometimes. 

Rfm, — 1. ITie root of the adverb jc (old German io) is found in several 
indefinite adjectives and adverbs, as jcbcr, ntc, immcr (instead of iemer), ^c 
is used especially in interrogative and conditional sentences: ^eib il)r j[ e 
bort gctuefcn ? were you ever there ? SScnn cr j c wicbcrf ommctt foflte, if he 
should ever return, ^on Jc or tjotl jc^cr denotes 'from times xnmemoriaV . 3e 
has also a distributive meaning: (Sr gab t^ncn jc »ier X^olcr, he gave four 
dollars to each. 3e tiaci^bem means according as; it nad^, according to. 3e is 
also used as a conjunction. See § 90. 

2. The indefinite adjectives Diet, tventg, me^r are also used as adverbs* 
The English adverb mwA (very much) is generally translated by fel^r: (Sr be« 
trilbt ft(^ f c 1^ r (not Diet), he is muck afflicted. $tet is used as adverb only if 
it does not refer to intknsitt: er gc^t Diet fpa.^ieren, he walks much. The 
a^lverb me^ with a negative often corresponds to the English longer: (Sr ifl 
n t d^ t me 1^ r ©olbat, he is no longer a soldier. @t l^at t e i n e greunbe m e 1^ r, 
he has no longer any friends (no friends left). The adverbs gar and red^t have 
a meaning similar to fe^r, as: @r ifl ein gar red)tlid)er SD^ann, he is a very 
honest man; er ifl rcdjt gefd^cibt, he is very clever. @ar nid^t means mi at 
all. The peculiar idiomatic meanings of gar must be learned from the 
lexicon. 

§ 97. The relative adverbs have no peculiar formation of 
their own. The German language borrows either the interro- 
gative or the demonstrative adverbs (with ba) for the purpose 
of relative clauses. 

Rem.— 1. As relatives of place serve the adverbs too, tDO^in, toof^tv, 
and the compounds of tt)0 with prepositions (§ 94, Rem. 2): bcr Ort*, ttJO 
td^ i^it fa^, the place where (at which) I saw him. jDte @tabt, tu ^ e r er 
lam, the city from which (whence) he came. ®e^C, m ft t n bu toitljl, go 
where (whither) you like. 3)a« $au«, tt) rt n er moftnt, the house in which 
he lives. The use of demonstrative adverbs as relatives of place is only 
poetical: ber SBerg, bafter (instead of luofter) cr !am, the mountain from which 
he eame. 

2, As relatives of timb the German language borrows either the inter- 
rogative or demonstrative adverbs of place, as: bad 3aftr, mo (or ba) bted 
gef(fta(|, the year in which this happened. The relative adverbs of manner 
are borrowed from the interrogatives (mte): bie Krt, mie bied gefdb^ift, the 
manner in which this was done. 



* Relative clauses, and clauses introduced by conjunctions are in 
German always separated by commas. 
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3. Belatiye adyerbe are also Qged in correlation to demongtratives: 3(^ 
flanb b « , » cr mid^ crwartctc, I stood there whore he expected me. 3c^ ^an* 
belte \o, to it er ed befc^loff^tt l)atte, I acted »> a* he had determined it. In 
such connections the demonstratives are frequently cwaitted, and the relative 
adverbs pass over into conjunctions: 3^ flanb^too et mid) ermartete; 16^ ^an^ 
bcltc, nj i c cr c« bcfdjloffen Ijattc. 

§ 98. Many adverbs that formerly were adjectives, are 
now used only as adverbs, as balb, soon, geru, wiUingly. Other 
adverbs are formed in vai-ioiis ways from nouns, verbs and 
prepositions. See the lexicons. 

Rem. Adverbs not derived from adjectives are generally not snsceptible 
of comparison. But of some adverbs that formerly were used as adjectives, 
an "irregular comparison has been preserved, ©olb (soon) forms the com- 
paratives e^er or fru^r (sooner) and the superlatives am el^^en, am ftu^eflm 
(soonest). @em (willingly) forms the comparative Ucber (more willingly, 
rather) and the superlative am liebjlcn (most willingly): ^d^ tl^uc c« fl crn, 
I do it willingly (I like to do it); id) t^uc c« ll thtx, 1 rather do it; id) tf^nt 
edamltebflen, I like most to do it. Oft (often) forms the comparatives 
dftcr, efterer (oftener) or 5fterd (with the force of a positive — rather often). 
The superlative is rare: am {%vm) oftcften, bfteflcti, Sftcrflcn (oftenest). In- 
stead of it am l^fiuftgfhn is generally used. It is peculiar that the compara- 
tives dfter and bftcrer, and (very rarely) the superlative are also used as 
adjectives. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MOST IMPORTANT SYNTACTICAL RULES*. 

§ 99. The DEFINITE ARTICLE is often used in German when the 
BJpglish language either uses no article at all, or an indefinite article. This 
is especially the case I) before abstract nouns, especially if the case could 
not be recognized without an article: ^it ^orfc^riften b e r ^{eUgion, the 
commands of religion; bie Uebet bed ^riegd, the evils of war; 2/if concrete 
^nouns are used to represent a whole genus or species) as: !£) er SRenfd^ bentt, 
@ott tcntt, man proposes and God disposes. S)ic SSjicre finb flcrbltti^, beasts 
are mortal; 3) if an indefinite noun is 'followed by an attributive genitive 
with the indefinite article: 2)cr Oefanbte etnc« au«tt)artigcn $ofc« fam cinfl 
in etne Heine beutfc^e <Stabt; an embassador of some foreign court came once 
to a small German city. 

The article is frequently not used in German, when the English language 
makes use of either the definite or indefinite article: 1) often with nouns 



. * Only those syntactical rules are given here, which for the b^inner are 
most necessary to know in order to introduce him in the reading of German 
tozt 
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connected by itnb or ober: (Sx t>ertattfte $a»9 uitb (^xtm, he sold the bouse 
and the garden; 2) often before adjectives after prepositions: Qx anttoottttt 
taxi grogter 9hl^e, be answered with the greatest calmness; 3) often before 
predicative nouns: @r tjl ^firger bcr S5?reinigten Btaattn, be is a citizen of 
the United States. 

§ 100. AGREEMENT. 

1. All adjective pronouns, adjectives and participles used adjectively 
must agree with their governing nouns in number, gender, and case: @tn ge* 
raumige* $au8, a spacious house. SKit grower SlufmcrHamTeit, with great 
attention, ^olditu 3)>{dnnent, to such men. !i)ie ^orgen tiebenbft Qittxn, 
the cares of loving parents. 

2. If adjectives, without a repetition of the article, are placed after their 
governing nouns*, they are generally left without inflectional endings: !3)ie 
©aume, grfln unb frif(^, the trees, green and fresh ; but btc ^inbcr, b i c un* 
fc^ulbigf tt, the children, the innocent ones. 

3. Some adjectives are either altogether inbbclinable, or drop occasion- 
ally, or in some of their forms the inflectional endings. Altogether inde- 
clinable are a) adjectives in tx, formed from the names of cities, as: bcr ^^a« 
rifer gricbc, the Parisian peace, Gen. be« ^arifct fjriebcng, etc. b) 2)ie ad- 
jectives lauter and eitel, if used in the signification mere, nothing but: Qx fprtd)t 
in lauter Sldtl^fcln, he speaks in mere riddles. 3n Cttcl ?ufl unb ^4Jrac^t^ in mere 
gaiety and splendor, e) Numeral adjectives ending in erlet are indeclinable: 
SKit Uionc^crlci S3cmer!ungcn, with several remarks. d) Adjectives 
often drop their strong ending e8 in the nom. or ace. singular of the neuter 
gender: Sin neu (instead of ncue^) ©cfc^, a new law. e) The adjectives ganj 
and ^alb, if used without an article, are used without inflectional endings 
before names of countries and towns: ©olc^en ©tauben ^abe id) in gan) 
3frael nid)t gefunben, such a faith I did not find in aU Israel. ^a(b $!onbon 

. loilrbe ruinirt toerben, one half of London would be ruined, f) For nic^r, 
\>\tt, Wcnig, see § 41, 42, 44. ff) The pronominal adjectives mand)cr, toeldjex, 
fok^er, frequently drop their inflectional endings, and always before the inde- 
finite article: manc^ ein (many a), weld) ein (what a), folc^ ein (such a). 

4. Predicative adjectives are not inflected, except if used with an article 
(see p. 32.). Predicative nouns, and nouns in apposition always agree with 
their subjects or governing nouns in case, and generally in numbei also. 
dx toax Dem^anbt mit Sill)elm, ^em $rin;{en t)on Oranien, he was related to 
William, the prince of Orange. If the predicative noun (or the noun in ap- 
position) denote a person (§ 6), it must take the feminine gender in agree- 
ment with a feminine subject, provided the noun be capable of taking that 
ending. SDie @ef(^i(i^te ifl bie 9lic^teritt ber ^onige, history is the judge of 
kings. 



* The placing of adjectives after their governing nouns is mostly con- 
fined to poetry or higher style. 
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6. If two or more subjects are connected by nnb, the verb is generallj 
in the plural; but if all the subjects are in the singular, the verb is sometimes 
found in the singular number. ^ar( unb {{rtebrtd) f i n b angefommen^ Charles 
and Frederick have arrived. 3tt feiner ©croalt War %oh unb Sebcn, in his 
power were life and death. 

6. By two or more attributive adjectives the number of their governing 
noun is not affected : !Dte beutfc^e unb fvangofifdie @prad)( (not ^pxa6itn), the 
German and French languages. 

1. If a personal or demonstrative pronoun, used substantively, is the 
subject of a sentence with the verb fein and a noun as predicate, the pronoun 
is frequently placed in the neuter singular, even if it refers to persons, or to 
things of different gender and number. The verb fein agrees in this instance 
in number with the predicative noun: (5« Ware It unfere greunbe, btc i^x 
fa^ct, it was our friends whom you saw. S) a 8 (bic^, bicfc^) f t n b metne 
Sriiber, the^ are my brothers. 2) a 8 War fctne 9lcbe, that was his language. 

8. Relative pronouns, and personal pronouns of the third person agree 
with their antecedents in gender and number, but not in case: 2)ie <^tabt, in 
b c r mir tt)ol)uen, the city in which we live. 2)ie ©efel^Ie, b c n e n wir ge4or(i)en 
ntufiten, the ordei« which we had to obey. S)ie offcntlic^c S72einun({ ra(^t ftc^ 
on Wltn, bie f i e t)erad^ten, public opinion takes revenge on all that despise it. 

9. If the subject of a clause is a relative pronoun, having a personal 
pronoun of the first or second person as antecedent, the verb of the clause 
is either placed in the third person, or in the person of the pronoun. But in 
the latter case the personal pronoun must be repeated after the relative: 3Bad 
lann id) t^un, b e r [etber ^iilfloS ift (or b c r id) felbcr ^illflod b i n), what can 
I do who am helpless myself? 

10. Possessive pronouns of the third person have a double agreement. 
They agree as to the gender and number pertaining to their roots, with their 
antecedents; but in respect to their endtnos they agree in case, gender and 
number with their governing nouns. 3) i e SWutter fegnct tl^rtn @o^n^ 
the mother blesses her son. 2) e r 2Ronb credit fein ?id)t Don bcr <?onne, the 
moon receives her light from the sim. !D t e ^5^ne @buarb9 Wurben Don 
t^rem O^etm 9{t(I)arb ermorbet, the sons of Edward were murdered by 
their uncle Richard. 

11. English nouns preceded by the preposition of are frequently rendered 
by German appositional nouns without inflectional endings. Here belong 
a) names of countries and places: !S>ad ^onigretd^ 0panten, the kingdom cf 
Spain, Gen. bc« ^6nigrcid^« ©ponien (not@panicn8). 3)ie @tabt ©eriin, the 
city of Berlin, Gen. ber @tabt S3crlin. b) Names of months: 2)er SRonot 
3um, the month q^ June, Gen. bed ilRonatd 3nni. e) Names of families: S)od 
$au9 ^o^engoUem, the house of Hohenzollern, G«n. bed {>aufed ^o^engollem. 
d) Expressions denoting measured, weighed and computed substances. If 
these are in apposition to nouns expressing the units of measures and weights 
or to nouns expressing quantity, they do not generally assume case-endings, 
but take the sign of the plural when they do this in English: j^t^Xi (SSen 
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? C i n n> a It b , ten yards of linen; fflnf S)u^b 9J fi g C I , five doien q^ nails; 
cine 3Rengc ^otbaten, a multitude of soldiers. The nouns denoting the units 
of measure and weight, if they are masculine and neuter, take neither case- 
endings nor the sign of the plural: 3Rit brct ? f un b ^tct, with three /wufuit 
of lead. @in jc^n g u 6 langcS Srett, a board ten feet long. 

§ 101. ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES. 
> 1. Adjectives used with the force of substantives are of masculine 

gender if they denote persons in general; but if they refere to women they 
are feminine. They are used both in the singular and plural, and may refer 
to individuals or to whole classes of persons. In the singular they must be 
connected with the definite or indefinite article, but may be used without 
article in the plural: (Sin ^mter, a poor man. 2)te ^anle, the sick woman. 
2>ic 9lcid)cn, the rich (persons). !J>cm ©djtoac^cn ijl fein Stod)eI au(fy 
gegf ben, a sting is given even to the weak, ^efiegtenfott man etne gotbne 
^riide ba uen, for the vanquished a golden bridge should be built. Of the 
pronominal adjectives the demonstratives and man6)tv may be used absolutely 
in both numbers, in reference to persons: (Sintge, ^lele and SBenige are thus 
used in the plural only; (Stner, 3eber and Reiner only in the singular. 

2 The absolute singular neuters Sided and SGBa9 (instead of Witi toa9, 
^Xtit bie) are often used idiomatically in a plural sense, referring to persons: 
Med f rent ftc^, all rejoice. 93 a d k)oa ben (Sinn^o^nem bent ®eme|^e( entgan^ 
gen -tt) a r , nj u r b e in bie ©claDerei Dertauft, all of the inhabitants that had 
escaped the slaughter were sold into slavery. Often absolute adjectives in 
the neuter singular refer to persons in order to indicate that either of the two 
sexes is meant, ^at nid^t ein 3 e b e d Don eu(^ (men and women) f({|on ^el^n^ 
lidded erfa^ren ? Has not every one of you already experienced similar 
things ? 

3. Absolute adjectives are placed in the neuter singular to denote things 
or QUALITIES, both in an abstract and concrete sense: ^ad Sr^abene unb bad 
@d)dne, the sublime and the beautiful. S)ad ®ro§e unb UnertDartete bed 
@(!^aufptetd, the greatness of the spectacle and the fact that it was unexpected 
(literally: the great and unexpected of the spectacle). SEBenn toir ^letned 
mit ©rogem k)ergletd)en, if we compare small with great things. 2) ied (bie^ 
fed) nimmt mi(4 Sunber, this takes me by surprise. 

4^ Ail absolute adjectives are inflected either strong or weak, according 
to the general rules, as if nouns of respectively masculine, feminine or neuter 
gender ^ere added. 

^^^2- THE THEOBY OF THE CASES.* 

1. The nominative is a) the case of the subject, and of all words that 
must agree with the subject; b) the case of the predicate-noun. A predlcate- 

* The general English equivalents of the German cases (p. 6) denote 
the original ideas connected with them. They are only applied when the 
relations in which the nouns stand to other parts of the sentence are con- 
ceived in the same way by' both languages. Wherever this conception 
differs, the German cases must be expressed by other equivalents. We give 
in § 102. the leading differences in the conceptions of both languages. 
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nominative is required «. by the verbs fcin, to be; tOtthta, to become; bleiben, 
to remain; fc^einen, to seem; ^eigen, to bo called, b. By the passive of those 
verbs that denote the application of a namb to some one (nennen, to call, 
fc^f Uen or fd^impfeit, to call abusively; taufen, to give a name by baptism, to 
christen). The Elnglish predicate-nominatives after the passives of other 
verbs (as: to eoruider, elect, etc.) must, with the corresponding German verbs,be 
expressed by the preposition ^u or fur: (gr tDurbe ^nm ^raftbcntcn tvtoa\flt, 
he was elected President, (gr wirb f il r c i n e n ©clcljrten gc^altcn, he is con- 
sidered a scholar, e. The nominative is used, as in English, with the force 
oi a vocative with or without the interjection o (Oh). 

2. The German verbs, except those classes mentioned No. 1, are con- 
8tme<^ either with cases other than the nominative, or with nouns in connection 
with prepositions. The cases (without prepositions) required by verbs are the 
oiNinvs, DATiVB and accusativs, each of which may correspond to a mere 
objective in English or to a prepositional construction. It is prvsumio) that a 
verb requiring Ike mere obfeeUve in the EngUth language eorreiponds to a German verb 
eondmed wUh the aceueative: 34 ^^ belt ©C^Aier^ I praise the scholar; et 
tobtet f e t n e n ^einb, he kills his enemy. Hie following rules are mostly 
exceptions to this principle. 

a) The gknitivie is required I) by many BEFLixrrBS, as: {t^ eitiet ©ad^e 
anma^tn, to usurp a thing; ftcft etnet ©ac^c bebicncn, to make use 
of a thing; ftd) einft @od^c crinnem, to remember a thing; ftd).3c« 
ntanbed crbamtcn, to take pity on somebody. 2) By many verbs which 
besides an accusative of the direct object require a genitive of the 
indirect object, as: 3emanbeit etnct ^adjt befd)ulbt()en^ to accuse 
somebody of a thing; Scmanbcit cined S>tcnjle* cntlaffcn, to remove 
somebody from an office. 3) The other verbs requiring a genitive are 
mostly construed also with the accusative: etnet (cine) ^a^ ht» 
bfirfen, to need a thing; etnet (cine) @ad^e entbe^ren^ to lack a thing; 
einet (cine) @Qd^e erma^nen, to mention a thing. 

b) The verbs requiring a simple object in the dativb mostly correspond 
to English verbs requiring the mere objective: 3emaitbem banleit^ 
to thank somebody; 3cmanbem brol^cn, to threaten somebody; 3c- 
tnanbf m entffie^en, to escape somebody. Thus are construed folqeit^ 
to follow; gc^orc^cn, to obey; Ijclfcn, to help; nii^en, to benefit; ent- 
fagcn, to renounce; twibcrjle^cn, to resist; fc^meid^eln, to flatter, and 
many others. — Verbs that require two objects generally have one 
object (the direct) in the accusativb, and the other (the indirect) 
in the dative, as: einem ctroaS gcben, to give (to) somebody 
something: (gin em etJUOd erloubcn, to permit somebody some- 
thing. This construction comprises verbs denoting the taking away 
i^eomdhing from somebody. After such verbs the person from whom 
something is taken, is almost always placed in the dative, as: 
(ginem ttxoa^ ne^men, to take something from somebody; (gtnem 
etwaS jle^Ien or rauben, to steal or rob something from somebody; 
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. (Slnem etwa^ etttgie^n, to withdraw something^ fnm, somebody. 
Thus are construed entwenben, to purloni; entreigen, to snatch away; 
obpfanbeitp to distrain; abnot^igen, to force away, and many other 
verbs expressing similar ideas* 

c) The following Yerl>s, taking two objects, require, both of them, to 
be in the aocusativk 1) frogen, to ask, and le^en, to teach;* 
2) those verbs which, in the passive, require a predicate-nominative 
(No. 1, b, 6): @ie nannteti t^tt ^eit @rogen, they called him the 
Great. Verbs of considering, selecting, etc., require the prepositions 
3U or f u^/^ 

3. German AnjBCTivss govern either the oenitivb (as: ffil^ig, capable; \ 
fdiutbtg, guilty; t)erb<id)ttg, suspected; milrbtg, worthy), or the dative (as: | 
d^nlic^, similar; g(etd), equal; nal^e, near; Iiu|}li4, useful; gefd|rU(4, dan- / 
gerous), or they are construed with prepositions (as: gittig gegen, kind to; ; 
rei(^ an, rich in; fioC) auf, proud of; gornig uber, angry at, etc.). Those that \ 
govern the genitive mostly correspond to English adjectives construed with / 
of; those that govern the dative mostly answer to English adjectives con- ! 
strued with to or far. The accusative after adjectives is used only after a few . 
adjectives in place of the usual genitive, as: 3<4 bin t^n (feiner) Io9^ I am rid < 
of him. 3(4 bin t% mube, I am tired of it. J 

4. A NOUN, dependent on another noun, is placed either in the OKNinvm 
or connected by a preposition.f The English possessive case dependent on 
nouns, is either rendered by a German genitivb (which may be placed before 
its noun — ^the latter losing its article, as in English), or by a compound noun: 
My brother* 8 chOdren, mcinc« S9ruber« #inbcr (mcinc ©rubcrtinbcr) ; my titter'* i 
haute, meiner ^d^meftec {>au9; a ttmie*t throw, ein ^^tetnmurf ; my nighCt reet/ 
mctne S^ajfttru^e. y 

5. '"IT the different cases neither complete the idea of a noun, nor that 
of a verb or adjective, they are called adverbial cases. 

a. The adverbial GENrrivi is of very frequent occurrence, but generally 
idiomatically confined to certain phrases, as: 9ted)tCt $anb, to the 
right; meined (Srac^tettd, according to my opinion; er mar f e incd 




*• S'^^fl^'^' however, is generally construed with an accusative of the 
person an<l a prepositional object (fiber, na^r n)egen). ^l)ren is generally 
construed with two accusatives, but the object denoting the person who is 
taught, is not unfrequantly found in the dative (Lessing, Gutzkow, Imraer- 
mann). This is always the case in the passive construction: Wlxx (not mid)) 
Wirb etmaS gclctirt, I am taught something (not id) werbc ctmos qcte^rt). In 
poetry, however, the accusitive is sometimes found in connection with the 
passive of (eftrcn, as: 3)a« fd)UmmPc, njo« un« ttriberffi^rt, ba« tt)erbcn wir 
t>om ^g geCe^rt (®dt^>. Some grammarians consider the dative after te^ren 
to be faulty botli in the active and in the passive. 

•f No noun governs a mere dative or accusative. Such constructions as 
mtr JU 8tcbe (for the love of me) are elliptical, and the dative in these 
is an adverbial case (see No. 5, b). 
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* 

e) The indefinite substantive pronoun man (§ 22.) is very frequently 
an equivalent of the passive voice, if the doers of the action 
are indefinite persons, or if it is not convenient to mention them : 
Wtan ba(^te baran, biefe SD^agregetn ani^une^men, it was considered to 
adopt these measures. S ^ttlt m u^te beu $j^ ,g3^f o*'^ t!?j the plan 
had to he given up. §0^an iiber^dufte i^n mit ^onufirfen, he was 
overwhelmed with reproaches. 

For the double form of the passive with fetn and toerbett see P. C. 74. 77. 
2. Persontd and Impersonal Passives: 

a) Only verbs governing an accusative as direct object form a complete 
passive voice, by changing the accusative into the nominative as 
passive subject. The active subject in. the passive construction is 
introduced by the preposition t)on (by), sometimes by burd) (by) : SDcr 
Stirrer lobt ben <Sd)u(er, the teacher praises the pupil. Passive : 2)er 
©d^uter mxh t) o n beta ^e^rer ge(obt, the pupil is praised 5y the 
teacher. Verbs, governing the accusative as direct object are called 
TKANsrrivs, and the pa.«;sive voice formed from these is called the 
PKBSONAL PA881YS (having the transitive accusative as a subject). 
The existence of a personal passive is a certain evidence of the 
active verb being transitive, and of its governing the accusative. 

b) Verbs not t&ansitivb form an iMPKHScm al passivs, if their idea ad- 
mits of a PXRSON as subject. / The impersonal passive exiEts only in 
the infinitive (the governing verb taking the impersonal 7orm), and 
in the third person singular of all tenses. In its complete form it 
is introduced by e9 (it), whioh is left out if it does not begin the 
sentence* It is translated in various ways: yCr fl tntiy^^ (j fy«»r ht^» 
iBemertung gela^^t (or: Uber biefe ^emertung n)ui-be gelad)t), this 
r eihugh mm laugho d at^ $icr barf ni&ft geroud^t loerben, 
smoking is not allowed here. <Sd tDtrb itm ^ntiporJLj^filbetesS-^or: 
Urn Slnttoort totrb gebeten), an answer is requested. (58 ift bi8 gum 
9benb q^dmpft n>orbeit, the b&ttle lasted till evening. (S.§79.) 

c) Verbs governing the genitive or dative form an impersonal passive 
only, in which the genitive or dative object temains unchanged, 
and generally \a placed at the beginning of the passive phrase 
(without e8). Such impersonals may generally be translated by 
English ordhiary passives: (S8 toat^ meiner nitbt me^r bebiitft 
(or meiner toarb ntc^t mebr beburft), I was no longer needed; & 
tont^t i^m ni(I)t ^tqlanht (t^m tDurbenic^t gegtaubt), he was not 
believed, ^citt gclb^crm IDUt^e gef(^meid)e(t, the general was 
flattered. S)einem greunbe tann ntd)t ge|olfett loet^en, your 

friend can not be helped. 

d) Neuter and intransitive verbs often take a beflexivb form with the 
force of an impersonal passive (with or without loffen see No. I): 
(S« ftitbt fid^ fd^tDer mit bofem ©etuiffeit, people die hard with a 
bad conscience, d^d f)f ^t fidft ^ier gut, here is good walking, ^tet 
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lAf t fi A nttr mit SD^&^e ^pxt^n, it is difficult to speak here (one 
can 8pe»ik here only with troublek/^ 
§ 104. TENSES, INFINITIVES, MRTICIPLES. 

1. The PBUENT tense has sometimes the force of a future, of a command 
or of the English present perfect: SBonn tommfl btt jurflrf, when are you 
going to return ? 3)ic ^dftwcbcn rudcn morgen in bic gcflung, the Swedes wiU 
enter the fortresd to-morrow. 3^i: jdimetgt, bid man eud^ fragt, he eiUnt till 
you are asked. !£)u b(eib{l ^ter/you mud remain. 34 ^varte f^on lange ^ier^ 
I hatfe waited here for a long time. 

2. In lively narration the present is often used with the force of an 
imperfect, and the perfect with the force of a pluperfect. 91U bied gefc^al^, 
flilr)t er and fetnem ^erfled l^erDor, nub ^at feinen ®t%ntx balb fiber* 
ft) (i 1 1 i 9 t, when this happened, he rushed from his lurking place, and had 
soon overpowered his antagonist. 

3. The iMPKBjnBCT is, like the English past, the proper tense of the 
narrative. But in stating detached facts belonging to the past, the perfect 
is oftener used than the imperfect: ^m k)ergangenen greitag 5 « t bcr @cnot 
bte ^rat^ungen iiber bad ginan^geff^^ bfenbigt (or beenbtgte ber ©enat), la^^t 
Friday the Seusiie finished the deliberations on the finance-law. 

4. The PEBFBOT, aside from having the force of the English past tense 
is employed, like the English present perfect, to indicate past events the 
results or effects of which exist at the time of the speaker: ^arl fitter ^a t 
burc^ feine @eograpbie t>on Sften bte SBiffenfc^aft ber @rb!unbe gSn^Uc^ urn* 
geflaltet, Charles Ritter,by his Geography of Asia, has entirely revolutionised 
geographical science. 2)er !3)egen ^at ben ^aifer arm gemad^t, the 
sword has impoverished the emperor. 

5. llie FUTUBB (first and second) is often used of probable events, re- 
ferring to the present or past time: (Sr n) t r b benten, bog bu md)t l^aft fom« 
men tvotten, he probably thinks that you did not wish to come. S)ein $ater 
toirb (fc^on) bafflr geforgt ^aben, your father has probably taken care for that. 

6. The INFINITIVE of any verb, in connection with the neuter article, is 
used with the force of a noun, corresponding to English substantives or 
participials in ing: ^ad ©C^reten unb Xoben ber ^tnqt, the shouts (shouting) 
and raging(s) of the multitude. Such infinitives have no plurals, but are de- 
clined (stbonq) in all cases of the singular. 

^r 7. The subjbct-infinitivb is used either with or without the preposi- 
/tlon ju: <Seinc S'ieigungcn bcfiegen if! fd^wer (or feine 9?eigungen ju befiegen ifl 
fc^mer, or e9 ifl fd)mer feiiu 92eigungen gu befiegen), it is difficult to conquer 
one's inclinations. 

8. The oBjBOT-iNFiNmvB is generally preceded by the preposition ^u, 
and is used aftr^r verbs, adjectives or nouns, frequently with the force of the 
English participial in ing with or without prepositions, and of other forms of 
expression : 393ir fangen an, ben ip(a^ guraumen, we commence to evacu- 
ate the place, ffiir fu^ren fort JU f|)iclen,we continued playing. Qt toav 
unf&^tg )u f^recften, he was unable to speak. !S)ie ©etno^n^eit jnfanunen 
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ju f ctn, the habit </ hang together. 3>er gcinb twr^uibcrtc wx^, mcitct 
Dorjurudcn, the enemy prevented us from advancing any farther. 3(^ 
glaubte, U)u gu tocrPe^cn, I l)cUeved I understood him. (Sr iDugtc fi^ 
ou« ber SScrlcgcnljeit gu gic^cn, he knew how to extricate himself from the 
dilemma. 

9. Present infinitives of the active voice with ju, in connection with 
the verb fetn, have a passive meaning, generally with the idea of possibility: 
2)iefc SKeinung i fl taum jut)ert!»eibigcn, this opinion can hardly U 
defended (is hardly defensible). 3)aran \0(iX Itid^t gu bcnicn, this wo* 
not to be thought of. 

10. Infinitives with ju after the preposition urn denote purpose, being 
rendered m order to: (gr t^at bie«, U m m it JU Waben, he did this in order to 

hurt me« 

11. The OBjBCT-iNFiNiTivB is used without gu a) after the modal auxil- 
iaries including kffen: (Jr. barf nidjt in bic ©tabt to mm en, he is not 
allowed to comr to the city: S^r wcrbct curcn 35orfa^ nid)t burc^fii^rcn 
fSnncn, you will not be able to carry out yom; purpose. ©« mog fetn, tt)ic 
i^r fogt, it may U as you say; b) after the verbs l^oren, feftcn, fii^len, finben^ 
lernen, le^ren, Ijeifecn, gc^en, fo^rcn, blciben, Ijoben, ^elfen, madjen: 3c^ l^orc 
iljn to mm en, I hejir him come. 933tr fa^en ben 2:rupp fid} langfom 
n ^ e r n , we saw the troop slowly approaching. 2)ie 9?ot^ leljrte i^n a r b c i* 
ten, necessity taught him to work. @e^t f (3^ ( a f c n I Go to bed (litemlly : 
to sleep. Pee P. C. p. 91.). c) The participle in the compound tenses of the 
modal auxiliaries and of the verbs laffen, ^igen, mod^en, fc^cn, belfcn, 
boren takes in these constructions the form of the present infinitive: (gr l)at 
nici^t fommcn W o 11 c n (instead of geniottt), he has not wished (did not wish) 
to come. 3^r ^attet frflljer auf^orcn f o U c n (instead of gefoUt), you ought to 
have 8topp«i sooner. 3(^ ^abe il)n fpredften !» o r c n (instead of gc§6rt), I have 
heard him talk. See § 80, 9^^^^ 

-' 12. Those English verT«which require a substantive object along with 
an infinitive, generally admit a similar construction in German, as: ©r befal^I 
mir in tommcn, he ordered me to come, (gr j»ang ben J e i n b , bie 
SBoffen gu ftrecfcn, he compelled the enemy to lag down their arms. 2Bir 
bdrten 3cm an b f^)red^cn, we heard wmebody talk, — But the verbs of 

WISHING EXPECTING, BELIEVING, DBCLABING, OONSIDEBING do not admit this 

construction in German, generally requiring a clause with bag: (gr Wfinfcl^tc, 
bag tow tn ber @tabt bletben modjtcn (not: er tDunft^te un« in ber @tabt 
gu btcibcn), he wished m to stay in the city. SBir glaubtcn, b a 6 cr unfcrer 
2Reinung f e i , we believed him to be of our opinion. 

13. Instead of construing the passives of these verbs (of wishing, etc.) 
with infinitives, the German language generally employs an impebsonal con- 
struction followed by bog: i^« w<** bdieved to be in danger, e « Wurbc geglaubt 
(man glaubte), b o 6 « in ©efo^r f e i. 

14. The English infinitives employed in indirect statements after in- 
terrogative adverbs or pronouns, ^and after wot, must be rendered by com- 
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plete sentences, so as^ being: translated by fo bag: I was doubtful whid io dOy 
3dj toax in S^^V^^f » O « iJU t^un f e i. -— We were to near the battery eu io be 

esposed to the guns, tDir toaxtn bcr i^atterie f o na^e, bag mix ben ^anonen 
audgef e^t maren. 

15. German participles are used in the following instances: 

a) With tiffc force of aimectiyes, as: 9[n}te^enbe (Srga^(un()en, 
irUereMififf tales. 9M(4 tJoUbrac^ter Arbeit, after the labor had been 
accomplished (literally: after the accomplished labor). Here belongs the 
present participle preceded by )U, which is often called the future participle 
OF THE PASSIVE, and is rendered either by a passive infinitive, or by a relative 
clause with a passive verb: Sine ]p&ttx ju bcantttjortcnbc gragc, a 
question to be answered at a later time. 2)ie{e ni(^t }U dberfe^enbe %\iaU 
fac^e, this f&ct which ought not io be overlooked. All these participles must be 
inflected like attributive adjectives. 

b) Participles are used (without inflection) if an action is represented 
as ACCOKPANTiNQ the action expressed by the main verb, or as being closely 
connected with it, as: (gr ging fort, bic ^orte bc« iWannc« ilberbentenb, 
he went away reflecting on the words of the man. But it is inadmissible thug 
to employ the participles of any auxiliary (modal or other). English parti- 
cipial constructions of this kind are generally changed into complete sen- 
tences: ITaving spoken thushe went away, na4bemer{ogef!pro4en l^atte, 
ging cr l^inmcg (not; fo gefproc^cn ^abcnb). English expressions^with the 
auxiliary (participle ^being', and many of those with 'having' that correspond to 
German verbs conjugated with fcin (§ 69), may he generally rendered by the 
past participle of the main verb, as: S3on bicfem 35orljaben nntcrri(!^tct, 
riiflete crRd^ auf ben ^ampf^ being informed of this design, he prepared for the 

conflict. — 3n ber (Stabt angcfommcn, crfunbigtc ic^ mid} fogtei(i^ naij^ 

i^nt, having arrived at the city, I immediately inquired for him. 

6) Past participles are used to complete the verb tontnten with the 
force of English present participles, and verbs of receiving with the force of 
a noun in apposition: @r tam getaufen (gcritten, etc.), he came rwnmn^ 
(riding, etc.). 3d) ^abc e« gef(i^enft bcfommen (cr^altcn), I received it 
<M apresent. Sometimes past participles (even in connection with reflexive 
pronouns) are used with the force of imperatives: ^ufgepagt ! pay attention ! 
SlJur f i C^ brato g C tt) C ^ r t, only d^end yourselves bravely ! 

16. Aside from these instances, English participial constructions can 
generally not be expressed by means of German participles. The most usual 
German equivalents of English participial expressions are: a) infinitives, 
either in the form of substantives (No. 6), or preceded by ju; b) complete 
CLAUSES introduced by ba§, inbem,ba^ nad^bem; c) finite verbs connected 
with the precetling sentence by means of the conjunction unb. 

Clauses with ^a^, and infinitives with gu are mostly used to render those 
participial constructions in which a participle in ing is preceded by a prepos- 
ition. In these constructions the English preposition is regularly expressed 
by a prepositional adverb compounded with ba (§ 95, 2): By giving this advice. 
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bdburd^, hft% er (man, t^, ^tc.) biefen 9tatl^ gab (giebt, etc.) [Htenaij: h^ 

this that he gave]. Be inntted upon seeing him, er beftanb Jb a t a U f il^ jU 
fet)en (literally: upon this to tee him). 

Examples: Bt/ teaching others, we instruct ourselves, bttrd^ bo8 Secret! 
Slttbrcr unterridftten roir iin« fetbft (orboburd), bafi mir ^nberc lcl)ren, or 
i U b e m ttJir 3(nbcrc Ie!)ren). — I expected no reward for Hdivering him from 
this condition, id) ermartete fetnen ?o^n bafut, bag 'x6) i^n <kVi^ bte fer linage 
rcttctc (or gercttct ^ottc, or rcttcn ^iJiirbC, according to the connection). — I oc- 
cupied myself with reflecting on the inconstancy of forttme, ic^ b€f(^aftigte mtd^ 
bamit, fiber bie Unbefitanbtgfeit bed @ifidd nac^gubenfen (ormit 
!Wa(ftbenfen fiber etc.). — I did not think of his being absent, idft i^ac^te 
nidjt barau,bo6 er abmcfenb f e i. — After deUwring my message, I returned, 
nad|bem ic^ meine ^otfi^aft abge^attet ^atte, fel^rte ic^ guruct. — 

Their conversation turning upon my favorite theme, I soon partook in the 
debates, b a ttyre Untert)a(tung ntetn l^iebUngM^ema b e t r a f , na^m id) ba(b 
%\)t\l an ben ^er^anbtungen. — I could not lend him those books, needing 
them for my own use, id) fonnte i^m biefe ©filler nid)t teiljen, bo (inbem) 
id) i^rer jum eigcnen @cbrou(^e beburftf.— Knowing that I would have 
your assistance, I engaged in the work, ba X&l W it %tt,* bafi id) 3^rert 
SBeiftanb l)obcn mflrbe, flberna^m idft bic 2lrbeit. — I told him all this, adding 
that he wjis expected by you, idj fagte i^mbo« 25[tte«, unb ffigte l^inju, 
bag er ton bir ermartet merbe. 

§ 105. THE SURTUNCTIVE AND CONDITIONAL. 
The German subjunctive corresponds either to the English indicative, 
potential or imperative; rarely to the English subjunctive. 

1« The scTBJUNCTiVE OF THE PRESBXT is used in independent sentences 
conveying commands or requests: 2)tr S3ote trete einl ^the messenger 
enter. @d lebe ber ^onig, (long) live the king ! S>ertraucn itJtr, itjaa iuir* 
biefe 3la6)t gefe^en, bem iungen gantlet, let us impart what we have seen to- 
night unto young Hamlet. This form is always used with the force of an 
imperative if the third person is used for direct address: (^ein ^ie k)orftd)ttg, 
be cautious. @et (Sr tein %\^ox, be no fool. Instead of this subjunctive^ cir- 
cumlocutions with the imperative lagtf (plur. lagt, laffen @ie), or with the 
present indicative of ntogen or Ujotten are often employed: 9){5ge er unfer ge« 
benten, may he remember us ! (Sr mag eintreten, let him enter. 2(iit und fo« 



* It would be grammatiCfilly correct to render this sentence and the 
next by literally employing German participles of the present: ,,©iffenb, ba6 
i(i) etc.", and „^tngufugenb bag er etc.''. But in clauses denoting cause, and 
if the English ptirticiple hiis the force of a mere coordination, the German 
langu:ige generally prefers complete sentences introduced by conjunctions. 
This is espaciilly the case when the English participle is connected with 
complicated adjuncts. Participial constructions are inadmissible In German, 
when the English participle has a subject different from that of the principal 
sentence, or when it is introduced by a preposition. See the examples. 

t The use of lag or (agt is only i^imissible in direct address. 
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gteid^ aitfangett; let us begin directly. SBiv vooZm un9 entfenteii; let ns 
withdraw. 

2. The subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect is used in exclivmatory sen- 
tences expressing a wish of the speaker, not corresponding to reality. Such 
sentences have the inverted order (see § 106, 9.), and maybe introduced by 
the interjection O ! The verb is frequently followed by the particle bod). 
Such sentences are also introduced by the conjunction bag, or O ba§, in which 
case the verb stands at the end: (O) ^are bo4 betn ^ruber l^ter, would that 
your brother were here ! £> bdg t^ i§tt Itie gefel^eit l^attt, would that I had 
never seen him ! 

3. The subjunctive of all tenses is employed in indirect statements to 
represent an action as conceived, asserted, asked, commanded or wished, by 
a person introduced in the text by the author (or speaker). The author may 
thus Introduce himself (id^) or a person addressed {^VL, ^it)*: @r glau&te, 



/ * The subjunctive of indirect statement is regularly used when the verb 
of the principal sentence is in the imperfect or pluperfect. If in this 
instance the verb of the stated clause is in the future, the indicative can 
never be used. If the principal verb is in the present or future, the sub- 
junctive must likewise be used if the statement is against reality or doubt- 
ful: (St n>dl|nt, bag t(^ gU $aufe f e i, he falf^ely supposes, that /am at home. 
^ ht^anpttt, bag fein ^ruber mic^ nid^t !enne, he maintains, that his 
brother does not know me (if he really knows the speaker). Else, in indirect 
statements dependent on verbs in the present or future, the indicative is 
generally preferred to the subjunctive. ^ In regard to the use of the su1> 
1 Junctive of indirect atatement the following specialities should be noticed: 

1. The most usual words which may govern a clause of indirect state- 
ment are these: a) Verbs of concewing: bcnfcn, Qlaubcn, UJa^ncn, Dcrmut^cn, 

jItDcifrin, l^offen, crtuarten, filrc^tcn, c3 fd)cint mir, tommt mir »or, and the 

nouns @cbanfc, SBaljn, ©laubc, ^Ibfldlt, etc. b) Verbs of saying and asserting: 

fagen, bemerfen, be^auptcn, erfldren, t)txfid)ctn, antinorten, fd^reiben, benad^rid^^ 

tigen, and the corresponding nouns ^emer!unc|, (Srttarung, etc. c) Verbs ex- 
pressing or implying a question: fragen, fidft erfiiubigen, nac^forfd)cn, gmcifctn, 
nicftt Wiffen (with ob), and the nouns gragc, S^Vtijti, etc. d) Verbs of 
commanding: tterlongcn, forbern, bcfcWen, ucrorbncn, and the nouns ©cfc^t, 
Sluftrag, etc. e) Verbs (f wiping: tomi]djtn, bitten, Woflcn, with the nouns 
S03unf4, ©itte, etc. 

2. If the indirect statement is conceived as a question, it is introduced 
by ob (whether^ or by interrogative pronouns and adverbs. Other indirect 
statements are introduced by bag. 

V 3. Sentences dependent on the clause introduced by bag, ob or inter- 
7 rogative adjectives or adverbs, have their verbs in the euhjunctive, unless 
/ they represent the author's own conceptions: (Sr fagte, bag er tlid^t getom« 
/ men fei, toeil ®efd)fif tc il^n ucr^nbert I) a 1 1 e n , he said that he hml not come 
/ l>ecause engagements had prevented him. But: @r fagte, bag bie Ul^r, bic cr 
I 1^ a 1 1 e , tl|m nic^t ge^ore, he said that the watch which he had, did not 
V belong to him. 
X 4. Dependent clauses may be indirectly stated by means of the sub- 
junctive, even if there is no principal sentence introduced by bag: 3^t n)iinfd)t 
tndjl tintn tugenb^aften 0o]^n, ber eured ^au))ted greife l^ocfen e^te, you wish 
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bag fein ^niberlroit! fet (to 5 re), he believed that his brother was sick. 
3c^ antiDor tete, bag id) feinen ^orfc^Iag a n u a 1^ m e (onnelime), I answered 
that I acctpted his proposition. Man fagt, bag ber ^rteg au^gebrod)en fet, it 
is said that war has broken out. 3d) fragtc i^n, ob cr mic^ ucrftanben l^aht, 
I nsked him, whether he had understood me. @d. tDUrbe aUgeuiettt l^edangt, 
ha^ ber General angreifen foUe, it was universally demanded that the 
general should make the attack. @ic munfd)ten, bag unferc Slbretfe aufgefdjobcn 
tDerben mb6)tc , they wished that our departure might be postponed. iD'^atl er« 
toartctc, bag ber ^rafibent bo« ©cfcfe nid^t befldtigen w e r b e , it was expected 
that the President would not confirm the law. 2)te Semertung, bag er ben 
Srief nte gefel^en 1^ a b e , luar untoa^r, the remark that he had never seen the 
letter was untrue. 

4- The subjunctive is used, in clauses introduced by bag, if the action 
is represented as necessary, expedient or desirable: (Sd ifl erforberlid^, bag 
bied g e f (^ e ^ e , it is necessary that this should be done (§g ifl uitfer 3ntereffe, 
bag bied ®efe^ ge&nbert id e r b e , it is our interest that this law should be 
changed. If such and similar sentences contain a fact that has actually 
happened, the Judicative must be used even if in English the potential should 



for a viituous son, to honor the grey hair of your head. SDtefer Sor* 

fd&lag njurbe Dernjorfen, ba er mit bent Sort^cite ber @tabt untjcreinbar f e i , 

this proposition was rejected since it was held that it was incompatible with the 
interest of the city,. 

5. The conjunction bag may be omitted, which is almost always the 
case in long quotatiojis. Sentences in which the conjunction bag is thus 
understood are arrani;ed in the common order (§ 106, 5. 8 ). @r be^au^« 
tete, ber S3rtef fei i^m nie cinge^axibigt njorben, he asserted (that) the 
letter had never been handed to him. 

6. As to the TENSES of the subjunctive, a distinction must be made 
whether the principal verb is in a past tense or not. If the principal verb is 
in a piist tense, three aises must be distinguished: a) if the stated action has 
happened at the time of the statement, the present or imperfect is used. The 
im()erfect is always used if in the plural of the present the subjunctive 
could not he distinguished frv)m the indicative. (Sr fagte, bag feine @obne 
wod) in S3erUn feien (or moren), but: er fagte, bag feine ©ol^ue fi(§ in Berlin be* 
fdnben (not befinben), he said that his sons were in Berlin, b) If the stated 
action hjis happened before the statetyent, the perfect or pluperfect of the 

subjunctive is used: (Sr fagte, bag cr bein ©uc^ Dor jttjei 3ai^ren t^erloren 
1^ a b e or 1^ d 1 1 e , he said that he had^ofit your book two years »go. c) If 
the stated action had not yet happened at the time of the statement, either 
the future subjunctive or the conditional is used in the clause; (Sr ^offte, hd^ 
bu feinem 2Bunf(^e geniigen mcrbeflortoilrbcft, he hoped that you 
would satisfy his wish. See Pr. C. p. 65. 

If the principal verb is in a present tense, the subjunctive of the clanse 
is in the present if the stated action is coincident with the time of the prin- 
cipal verb: (?r njdbnt, bag bu abiocfenb fei eft, he supposes that yon are 
\ al)sent. If the stated action has happened iWore the time of the principal 
\ verb, the subjnnciive is in the perfect: (Sr be^au))tet, bag bu ben ^rief e t» 
\ 1^ a (t e n ^ a be ft , he asserts that you received the letter. If the stated action 
^ lies in the future, the subjunctive is generally not used. After verbs of wish- 
, ing the subjunctive present of mdgen (mbge) is employed. 



'./. i^ bebaun, bag fid) birt 
__ ...c uf tliis Bubjunctive gcuerallf 

LimJunctionB baniit (or bo6 'f '* 

„ alit bo|, if ])ri;c*ded by adjec- 

- . la ~]ilag(, bamtt i^m 9]itntanb j ii> 

., [uillltl, bu liasUned t<> the place 

" lir war {u tifriB, o 1 8 b o 6 tv bie 

vtcn (oBen), lia v™ l™ ajaloiu to, 

III should have notiadlheiatemipHon), 

■ ' -iT imperfect; the Bubjunctive ufter 

■- of the indirect Rubjiinttivo (No. 3), 

rfuct if tLe priocipal verb is a ptesKot, 

IT pluperfect) is used (optionally with' 
lie principal sentence contains h iiegH' 
daune: St^ Icnnc 9ftnnantien, ber bid 

now nnybody that IrieS this. Gr ffat 

ifprild>tn cntgcgeiiflanbe (or tut- 
ything coatrury to thy claims (tliat 

with the indicative) in iiserl after 
i by mat au4, ntr aait, mo au(4,etc 



ading to reality require the indicati re; 

But hypotlieticiU sentences (that is 
ty) require the following conutniction: 
iuceil bv Winn, if) hog its verb in the 
■Tfecf 

verb either in Uie conditioDal (which 
rfect or pluperfect of the malu verb or 
tarftn, mfllfen, etc). See Pr. C. p. 65. 
nrooEllc), milrbc ir angcft^eiier fein 
ct thus, he tluiuld be mure respected. 
igiift ^btn, lutnn bu ^in gtratftn 
d if you had been here. • 
p. 102. 

uently replaced by siUKle words (fonft, 
lives, and sumetimai entirely uuder- 

he conditional. But it is considered 
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stood: Diffe ^tetfe tofiren fotifi filr loolftlfeil ge^otteit morben, iheso prices 
would have heen formerly considered cheap (i. e, if we lived in former times). 
3c^ tt)axt b e i n a ^ f gefatlen^ I nearly had fallen (L e, if I had not been favored 
by fortune or accident). Uebcr hen ^orgug cinc« bicfcr 9)i2anner |u ft r e i t c n, 
tDdre unangemeffen, to dispute on the preference of either of these men 
would be inexpedient (i, e. if we would dispute). @ u t e @eifler koutbe id^ 
liebett, yood ghosts I would love (i, e. the ghosts if they were good). 
!S)u { e U t e {! 3iin^c^ll<Ann tuerben, you should turn a carpenter (i, e. if you 
were wise). 

§ 106. ORDER OF WORDS. 

1. OvDER OF Attributes. Adjectives are generally placed before their 
noun8, even if they are accompanied by adjuncts: <Sin mxt grower 'M&%i tt* 
rungener @teg^ a victory obtained with great difficulty. 

Genitives are placed either before or after their nouns; in the former 
instance the governing noun drops its article: 3Retned Sruberd Stinh, or bad 
^inb meined ^rttberd. 

2. Adje<!tive8 have their adjuncts generally before them: S)er SD^lantt i^ 
bed faffed loiirbig, the man is worthy of hatred. 

/ 3. Among the adjuncts of verbs the personal pronouns stand first/ 
t]/en follow the case-objects, and last the adverbial adjuncts. 

4. The verb is placed dififerently according to the three orders of ar- 
rangement: a) common order; b) inverted order; c) dependent order. 

5. The common order takes place if the sentence is not introduced by 
a subordinating conjunction (§ 90.) or a relative, and begins with the sub- 
ject or its attributes. * 

6. The inverted order takes place if the verb or one of its adjuncts 
opens the sentence, which is the case in direct questions and for the sake 
of emphasis. 

7. The dependent order takes place in sentences introduced by rela- 
tive adjectives or adverbs, by subordinating conjunctions, and in indirect 
questions. See the foot-note (No. 2.) on page 87. 

8. In the common order the finite verb (auxiliary, or simple tense of the 
verb) stands immediately after the subject and its adjuncts, and the infini- 
tives and participles occupy the last place, so that all adjuncts of the verb 
stand between the finite verb and the infinitive or participle. If the finite 
verb is a separable compound the prefix stands at the end of the sentence. 
But infinitives with gu may follow the prefix of the finite verb: 

@ro6c SBcgcbcnl^cttcn ereignen |i4 oft itncrwdrtet. 

2)cr !^crlfl-c(^er tft au« bcm ©effingnig cntfprungen. 

S)ic ©onnc gctjt um fcc^« U^r auf. 

S)ic @onnc ifl um oci)t U^r untcrgcgattgcn. 

@t fdngt an \\6) gu fttrd^tett, or: er fdngt {t(4 ju fiird^ten an. 

9. In the inverted order the finite verb is placed before the subject and 
its adjuncts, the arrangement being In all other respects the same as in the 
common order. 
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Oft eretgnen fid) grogc ©egcbcnl^citen uncmartct 
(Sd tft ein ^ei:bred)er aud bent @efangnig eutfprungen. 
Urn I'ec^d Uljr ge^t bie @onne auf . 
Uma(^tU§r ijl bie <Sonne nntergegangen. 
I^angt tv an ftc^ jufiitti^en? 

10. In the dependent order the finite verb is placed after all other 
words of the sentence. 

SB e i ( groge ^egeben^etten {1(4 oft unertoartet e r e i g n e n. 
2)cr Scrbrcc^cr, b c r au« bcm ©effiiiguiffc cutfpningen i ft. 
a^ ifl Sril^Ung ober ^ecbjl, menn bie <Sonne urn fed^d U^r anfgel^t. 
@r ^at mid) gcfrogt, w a nn bu gurudtel^ren m i r fl? 
Exceptions: 

a) The auxiliary in the dependent order is frequently omitted: 

9{ad)bem er bie« mebrfac^ loieber^olt (l^otte), na^m er ^bfd)ieb. 

b) Those verbs whose participles take the foim of an infinitive, have 

their auxiliaries be/ore the object-infinitive (without gu): 

^aerunfent $orf(4(ag nid)t ^at annel^men iDoUen^flnblvir mt« 
t>em(l^teter ©ai^e fortgegangen. 
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List of Strong Verbs. 



REMARKS. 

1. '^ Forms in ordinary type are those alone in use. I 

2. Forms in full faced type indicate that weak forms arc also found, but 
that the strong form is preferable. 

3. Forms in parenthesis are less usual than the weak or the I'egular 
strong forms. 

4. Forms in Roman characters are only poetical. 

5. No compounds are given. Verbs found in composition only, are 
given under the first letter of the root, with a hyphen prefixed to it. 

^IS^ The irregular weak verbs are appended in a separate list. 



Infinitive. Present Indie- Imper-, Invperfect Imperfect 

ativeSing. cUwe. Indicative. SubjunUive. 



bacf ett, bake bacf fl, bcicf t (»( 

•barcn (*bicrft, »bicrt) ^bor 

Only gcbfiren, bear (bring forth). 



bcifecn, bite 
bergen, hide 

berfleit; burst 



big 

birgfl, birgt birg barg 



(ttfe 

»b(ire 

. biflc 
bdrge 
(barge) 
(barflc) 
borflc 
b5ge 
bote 
bdnbe 
bcite 
blicfc 
bliebe 

imt 

(brietc) 
brdd)e 
sbiel^e 

(^bfirbe) 
*burbe 
Only l>erbcrbcn, perish, spoil. 

As transitive (spoil, destroy), wkak or strono. 



(birflefl.birfl) (birfl) barfl 

(borfl) 

beugst,beugt bog 

beutst, beut beut bot 

banb 

bat 

btaieft, btfifet blied 

btieb 

Mi4 

As transitive only of weak conjugation. 

bratcn, roast brotff, MA (bvict) 

brcdjen^ break bvid|fi, briti^t bri(^ brad^ 

•beil^cn *bie§ 

Only gcbei^cn, thrive, 

^berbcn ^birbfl,=birbt *birb »barb 



bicgcn, bend 
bteten, offer 
binbcn, bind 
bitten, beg 
blafen, blow 
blciben, stay 
bleidjfn, bleach 



Past 
Participle, 

gebadfen 
-boren 

gcbiffcn 
geborgen 

gcborjlcn 

gebogen 

geboten 

gebunben 

gebeten 

geb(afen 

gebUcben 

gebCtd^ett 

gebrotcn 

gebro(^en 

:^btel^en 

'borbett 
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Infinitiee, 

bingen^ engage 
brcjcftcn, thrash 
-bricgcu 



Preaeni Indie' hnftr^ Imperfed Imperftd Pant 

•Qltioe Smg» atiot. IneketUive. Si/Af'unetive. Pariic^tU. 



>tt«8 

(bung) 

brifd)|l, bnf4 braf4 
brifd^t (brof(4) 

-dreussest bro§ 

-dreusst 
Only Dcrbricgcn, vex. 

bringen, urge brong 

cffcn.eat tffcft, igt tg ag 

-faftrcn, drive ffiljrfl, fo^rt filler 

-fallen, fall ffiUft, fottt ficC 

fallen, fold WKAK 



(bilnge) 

brgfc^e 
brof(^e 
«broffe 



brfinge 
age 

fictc 

WBAK 



gebungen 
gebrofd^en 
•broffen 



gebrungen 
gegeffcn 
gefal)ren 
gefaUen 
gffalteii (in- 

tranRitive) 
gefangen 



fangen, catch ffingft, ffingt fing (ficng) fingc 

Thus anfangen, bfgin; empfangen, receive and other comtx)!ind8. 
fed)ten, fight (ftc!)tefi). Mi Mi fo^t f5(^te gefoc^ten 

•fe^lcn »fie^lp, *fie^lt ^fic^I -fa^ (*fal)te) ,fo^len 

'fo^le 
Tims befet}len, command; empfel^len, recommend, and several further 
compounds of these, ^e^len, fail, is weak. 

ftnben, find fanb fanbe gefnnben 

f{ed)ten, braid f[td|tfl, f[td|t fli^t flo^t f[5d)te geflod^ten 

-ffcigen pig »f!iffe .flifjcn 

Only beficigen^take pains. 

fliegcn, fly fleug8t,fleugt fleug 



flicljen, flee 
fliegcn, flow 



flog 



ffogc 
flo^e 



fleuchst, fleuch 

fleucht 

fleussest, fleuss flog fioffe 

fleusst 

fragcn,ask (frfigP, fragt) (frug) (fruge) 

(Jragen is better conjugated weak throughout.) 

freffcn, eat (of friffeft, frigt frig frag frfigc 

beasts) 

friercn, freeae fror ftore 

gS^ren, ferment 80||t(gor) gdlre 

or garen (gore) 

gebcn, give gicbfl (gibfl) gteb(gib)gab gfibe 

giebt (gibt) 

ge^en, go ging gingc 

(flicng) (flicnge) 
gelten, be valued giltfi, gilt gilt gait golte 

(gfittc) 



geflogcn 
geflo^en 

gefloffen 



gefreffcn 

gefroren • 
grgolltrit (ge* 

goren) 
gegeben 

gegangen 

gegolten 
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Infimtive. 


Preaent Jndic-fmper' 


Iwjpdiftidi 


jpipcr/oct 


Paai 




ative Sing. 


atwe. 


IndkcUive. 


SubjuncHvi 


', Participle. 


•QCffcn 


HJiffcfl, ^ifit 


•giS 


*ga6 


•^fifie 


-fl^cn 


Only Dcrgeffen, forget. 










gtcgcn, pour 


geussest, 
geusst 


geufls 

« 


0O6 


8»ffe 


gegoffen 


•gtnneu 






«gann 


«ganne. 
•igonne 


•gonnett 


Only beginnen, begin. 










glet(^, resemble 




»•■..• 


%im 


sHite 


gcgli^ 


gleiten, glide 






%m 


glitte 


%t%UUtn 


glimmen, gleam 






glontw 


gliiiiiiiu 


grslontnieit 


graben, dig 


grfibp, grfibt 




grub 


grflbe 


gcgrabctt 


•*-* grcifcn, seize 






griff 


griffc 


gcgriffcn 


l^aUcn, hold 


l)a(tft, mt 




l)teU 


l^telte 


gebalten 


l^angen, ^angen, 


ffinq% Wngl 




l^ing 


^ingc 


gc^ongcn 


hang (in trans.) 






(^ieng) 


(iicngc) 




Ilie transitive l^fingen, 1 


lang, generally conjugates weak. 


l^ouen, beat 






(trb 


liebe 


ge^ouen 


^fbcn, raise 






bob (^ub) 


l^obe (l^fibe) gel^oben 


l^eigen, call, be 


..•••• 




Ijiefi 


fticge 


gc^ciftett 


called 












l^elfen, help 


*im u«ft 


m 


W 


l^mfe(^a(fe) gel)otfen 


tcifen, chide 






(tiff) 


(Rffc) 


(gctiffen) 


-licfen or «tiiten 






•tor 


Mxt 


4orm 


Only crficfcn or crtflren, single out. 






Htmmen, climb 






Homm 


ffSvxmt 


%tfinmmtn 


Ittngen, sound 






ffang 


nange 


getfungen 


Incifcn, fncipen, 






hiiff,!nipp Iniffc, 


gctniffen, gc- 


pinch 








Inippe 


tntp|)en 


lommen, come 


(tdmmft, 
Idmntt) 




Idm 


tame 


getommen 


htcc^cn, creep 


krenchst, 
kreucht 


kreuch 


trod^ 


trdc^e 


getrod^en 


lobcn, load 


Hlfl. IftW 




M 


lile 


Belalcii 


laffen, let 


ififfcfi, \m 




Iic6 


Uege 


gcloffcn 


Taufen, run 


Muffl, (&uft 




ftef 


liffc 


gefaufen 


leiben, suffer 






tttt 


littc 


gefitten 


lei^en, lend 






Ue§ 


lie^e 


gelir^n 


> tcfcn, read 


iiejcfi, iitft 


m 


Ia« 


Ifife 


getefcn 


licgcn, lie (down) 






log 


ifige 


gettgen 


4icrm 






4or 


4ore 


•toren 


Only »)crUcren, lose. 










4tngeit 






-long 


-ISnge 


'Irnigen 



Only getingen, succeed, and miglingen, fail. 
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Tr^fifuUn. PreamU Indie- Brnper- Jmpafeot Imperfect Ptui 

ative Sinff, aiive» Indicalme, Sufyfundive. PartidjiU. 

Idf^en, extinguish liHr H, HHt li|4 loft Idfi^e gelof^eit 

In transitive meanings always weak; in intransitive nearly always stbono. 



lagen, lie (tell a leugst, leugt leug 


(og 


I5ge 


gelogen 




lie) 










mal^len, grind 


WEAK 


WEAK 


gemalylen 




metben, shun 


ntieb 


mtebe 


gemieben 




mellen, milk (milfft, ntttTt) 


(molt) 


(rndde) 


grmoRttt 




tneffm, measore miffeft, migt ntig 


ntag 


ntage 


gemeffen 




nel^men, take nimmft, nimm 


nal^tn 


it&l^me 


genommen 




ntmmt 




• 






•nef en 


*Xi(A 


^^t 


«nefen 




Only genefen, recover one's health. 








-niegen -neussest, -ncuss 


^nog 


•ndffc 


I'noffen 




-neusst 










Only^cniegcn, eat, enjoy. 










pfetfett^ whistle 


m 


PPffC 


gepPffcn 




|)flegeii, cherish 


(Pffog) 


(pnftgc) 


(gepflogen) 








pfiegen, be wont, conjugates weak o 


nly. 






^reifeit^ praise 


pried 


pritfc 


gcpriefen 




queUen^gush quiUfl, quiHt quiU 


quoS 


quolle 


gequoUen, 




forth 






(swollen) 




quetten, make swell, conjugates 


WEAK. 








T&d^ett, revenge 


roch 


rOche 


§cro4<it 




rat^advise fil||l,ril| 


rietl 


ttrtle 


§erat||eit 




retbett, rub 


ricb 


ricbe 


geneben 




---jrcigcn, tear 


tig 


rifff 


gcriffen 




reiten^ ride 


ritt 


ritte 


geritten 




riec^ett, smeU reuchst, reuch 


rod^ 


rod^e 


geroc^en 




reucht 








• 


nngen, wrestle ...... 


rang 


tdnge 
(rttnge) 


gerungen 




riimcn, run (flow) 


rann 


rdnne 
(ranne) 


geronnen 




^rufcn, call 


Hef 


tiefe 


gerufen 




faljen, s«lt 


WEAK 


. WEAK 


ftWytn 




jaufcn, drink ffiuf fl, fduf t 


Wf 


mt 


gefoffcn 




(of beasts and drunkards) 


• 


• 






augen, suck 


fog 


\^t 


gcfogcn 




^^:^affcn, create 


Wuf 


Wilfe 


gefdjoffen 




f^affen in Derfc^affen, procure, and in the 


meaning *work' in weak. 




fdiaHen, Bound 


Mofl 


MoOe 


Bef^olfeit 
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£ifimti9e. PreaerU Indte- Imptr- [mperf^A Impaftd Pad 

alive Sing. ative. IndiecUive, SuhfuneUve. Partieq>U, 

Only Qe|(^^en, happen. 

fc^eibcn, part, sever fi^ieb fd^iebe gefd^teben 

fcf)einen, seem fd^ien fc^iene gefc^tenen 

fd^elten, scold fc^itt^, fd^Ut Si^tti Malt WUt gefc^otten 

(Wolt) (Watte) 

fc^eren, shear (f^ierfl, (f4ier) f^r f^^ gef^tfett 

Wttrt) 

f(4tf ben, shove fd)ob ft^obe gefc^oben 

jc^iegen, shoot fd^og f^offe gefc^offeit 

jd^inben, flay fd^anb fdiunbe gefd^unben 

(fd[)unb) (fd^anbe) 

fi^kfen, sleep fd^iaffl, fd(^toft fcf)ltef Mliefe geWafen 

fc^lagen, strike fd)tagfl,Mlagt fc^Iug fd^Iiige gefc^lagen 

rat^fd^lagen, deliberate, conjugates wsak« 

fdileit^en, slink f(^Iid) fd)!id)e gefd)Ud^en 

fd^Ieifen, whet fc^liff fd^liffe gef^Uffen 

In some senses it conjugates wsak. 

Wet6en,8iit m^ WWe gefWffcii 

fd^liegen, shut schleussest, schleuss jc^log fc^loffe gefd^(of[ett 

schleusst 

fd^Ungen, slmg f^lang fd^Iange gefd^Iungeit 

(fdjlunge) 

fdjmeigen, throw fdjntifi Wtniffe gefd^miffen 

fc^melgen, melt f^wiljeH, f^Ul Mw^ll Mwilie §ef^»ol|eit 

Usually wxAK in transitive meaning. 

((^nauben, pant f^itol fd|itBle §tUknnlai 

fc^neiben, cut \dimtt jc^nitte gefd^nttten 

fc^rauben, screw fi^roB \i(vnht grf^toBeit 

'{d^reden, be *f4ttd|l, •fd^rid *'fd^ral *|(^r5le 'fc^rocten 

terrified .fd^ridt (-Wrod) (*(d>rfidc) 

Only in compounds (etfd^reden, auffc^reden, etc.). In transitive 
meaning wxak. 

fd^reiben, write fd^rieb {(^rtebe gef^tieben 

jd^reten, cry fd^rie fd)rtee geld^rieen 

fc^retten, stride fd^ritt ((^ritte gefd)ntten 

fd^rotnt, grind schriet lef^roteit 

f^mfiren, ulcerate (fdjmierfl, fd^tvor fd^more gefc^iooreit 

{(^miert) <id)n)ur) (fdjmilre) 

fd^toeigen, be silent \diXoxtq \^n>\t%t gefd^loiegen 
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~/ 



At/mitwe. 


Premd Indic' Jmper- 


Jtnper/td 


Km III ^fa»t 


Pad 




aiive Smg^ 


otfw. 


Micatwe. 


SuhjvjueUioe. ParticipU, 


fdjmetten, swell 


fd^lpiUt 


VStmO. 


f(4)oott 


\^X0hVjt 


gef^motten 


In transitive meanings wsak. 








fc^kDtmmen, swim 






fAtoamtn 


f^tfomme aefc^womntnt 








(fAmomm) (f^tvamme) 


{(^mtnben, vanish 






f^toanb 


fdimfinbe 


gefd^mnnben 




• 






(fd^manbe) 


fc^iDingen, swing 






fd^koan^ 


f^wfinge 


gefc^mungen 










(fd^wdnge) 


\d)tobxtn, swear 






fd)h)or or 
fc^iuur 


fd^todre oi 
fdjroUre 


' gefd^woren 


fel^en, see 


pew, mt 


m 


fai 


ffifte 


gefeljen 


jcin, be 


bin, bifl, tfl 


fH 


mac 


wfire 


gen)efen 


ficbcn, boil 






m 


fotte 


gefottoi 


jtngm, sing 






fang 
(sung) 


ffingc 
(sUnge) 


gefungcn 


ftntcn, sink 






fanl(8unk) f5nle(faiile)gefuntot 


jiiinen, meditate 






fann 


fonne 
(fanne) 


gefonnen 


It^n, sit 






H 


ffifie 


flefcffen 


jpalten, split 




• •••*> 


WEAK 


WEAK 


§ef|idteii 


]pextn, spit 




• • • •*• • 


We 


Wee 


0ef)iieeii 


fpinnen, spin 






f^Kinn 


f))5nne 
(f^raie) 


gefpomicn 


fpteigen, slit 






mi 


Wiffe 


•eftiHffeii 


fpredien, speak 


\fimMftm ft>ri(^ 


frradd 


fprfidK 


geflnoxlKit 


fpricgcn, sprout 


spreussest, 
spreusst 


spreuss 


\ptoi 


fproffe 


gef|)rof[en 

• 


fprtngen, spring 






fprang 


fiJrfinge 


gef|)nmgen 


fle<3^en, prick 


mi mt 


m 


Po* 


fiad^e 


gefiod^n 


fletfen, stick 


(jKdjl, fHdt) (fHd) 


M (fiad) mtmdt] 


1 


fle^n, stand* 






flanb 
(ftunb) 


fliinbe or 
flSnbe 


geflanben 


flel^Ien^ steal 


fKe^lfiflitt^ttiHr^I 


mi 


m\t 


gefto^len 






mm 




mm 




fletgen, step up 






ftteg 


Picge 


gefKegen 


flerben^ die 


m>i fMit {Krb 


parb 


flfirbe 


gcfioiben 










(fiarbe) 


• 


ftxthtn, disperse 






flob 


flobe 


gefloben 


fltnten, stink 






flani 


^ftnfe 
(fittnfe) 


geflunten 


ftofm, thrust 


ftim, P6t 




ftieft 


ftiefie 


geftofien 


flrei^en, stroke 






Ptidj 


ffridK 


geftridyen 
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Ir^finiihe. 

^itflt, straggle 
t^un, do 
tragen, carry 
tveffen, hit 
treibfn, drive 
treten, step 
tricfcn^ drip 
tnnten, drink 

trfigm, deceive 



Prtteni InXC'Tmper' Tmperfed Jm^peiftd Fad 

aiive Sinff, ative. Indicative^ Subjuntiwe. PartkipU, 
frfitt fhfitte gefhfittcn 



trfigfl^trfigt trug 

triff jl, trifft triff traf 

tricb 

trittfc tritt tritt trot 
treufiit, treuft treuf ftoff 
trout 



treag trog 



treugst, 
treug^ 

Iili4fl,l0&(49 imu^ 

toog 



mtt 


get^an 


trttge 


getragen 


trafe 


getroffcn 


tricbc 


getrtcben 


tratc 


getretni 


trolfe 


(getroffcn) 


trfinfe 


getrunhn 


(trflnfe) 




trdgc 


getrognt 


toiid)fe 


geioa^fm 


»ogc 


gewogen 



toad^fen, grow 
lodgen, micgen, 
weigh 

tofigen has transitiye meaniog and is conjogafced either sibong or 
IDofc^, wash koafdK^, touf 4 loiifdK ge)i>af(^n 

)9(ben, weave Ml mSbe gelntleit 

-toegcn »ioog »iD$ge »mogeit 

Only beioegen, move, which in some senses is conjugated stbono, in 
others wbak« 



tot%6^, yield 






t9i4 


lot^e 


grtoi^cn 


meifeit^ show 


• • A • • • 




note^ 


tt)icjc 


gttuiefen 


toerben, woo 


kotrbfl, totrbt tonrb 


toarb 


wiirbe 


geworbm 










(n)firbe) 




loerben, become 


ton% kotrb 




ttwrbor 
murbe 


loarbc 


getoorbnt 


iDcrfen, throw 


iDtrffl, loirft . 


toirf 


iXNirf 


toiirfe 
(loarfe) 


gftoorfen 


winbrn, wind 






toanb 


loanbe 


geiuunben 


^wmneit 






rtoaitn 


»koanne 


xkDonnett 


Only getDtmiett^ win. 










gei^en^ accuse 






3«* 


Pt^ft 


gejie^cn ' 


jie^en, draw 


leuchst, 
aeucht 


■each 


ru 


fi%t 


gciogen 








aUKixig 


Stoange 


ge^mungcn 
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Irregiilar Weak Yerl»8. 



Jb^kwtiioe, Fret* Ltd. Sing. 


Jmperf, 


tt^pcrj. 


Pad Fwrtkaj^. 




Jhdieatioe, 


StAjundtee, 


bwxntn, bum r^. 


brannte 


brettttte 


gebrannt 


brinoeitf bring reg. 


brac^te 


brfi^te 


'gebrad^t 


bauf^ten (impera.) e« bduc^t 


t» bau^te 


e0baud)te gebaud^t 


think 








benten, think reg. 


bad^te 


ba^te 


geba^t 


btttfen, be allowed barf, barfft, barf 


burfte 


burfte 


geburft (bfirfen) 


^aben, have f^aft, (at 


^atte 


^atte 


ge^abt 


f>^ lennen, know reg. 


lanntt 


tennte 
(Mnnte) 


getannt 


tdmteii, be able tann, lamtft, tattn lonnte 


Idnnte 


gelonnt (tSmten) 


ml^tUf like mag, tnagfl, mag 


mo^te 


mik^te 


gemo^t (mdgen) 


mfiffen^ be obliged mug^mugt, mug 


mugtc 


mfigte 


* gemugt (mflfien) 


ynennoi, call reg. 


nannte 


nennte 
(nSunte) 


genannt 


f enben, tend r^. 


fanbte 
(fenbete) 


fenbete 


gefanbt or gefenbet 


foncn, be obliged foil, f ollfl, foQ 


reg. 


regr- 


gefoUt (fotten) 


toenben, turn reg. 


loanbte 


menbete 


genmnbt or genmi- 




(menbete) 




bet 


— Unffen^ know toetg, toetgt ,nmS lougte 


tofigte 


gen)u6t(miffen) 


looOot, be wUling toUI, toiOfl, toill 


tiwttte 


mollte 


gewoUt (molten) 

• 
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INDEX. 



The Roman figures refer to tbe Connes, I, denoting the Practical, II, 
the Theoretical CoiAve. The English figures refer to the pages. 



A. 



%, pronunciation I, 2; a changed in- 
to & in strong verbs I, 90. See 
vowelt. 

a h f prepos., used only in compounds 

aber, place of I, 97; coord, con- 
junction II, 65 r difference from 
fonbem I, 72; II, 65; difference 
from aUfin II, 65. 

accentuation I, 7; on which 
syllable tbe accent is placed I, 7; 
in compound words, t&.; in com- 
pound verbs II, 60. 

accusative, answers to the objec- 
tive case without preposition II, 3; 
case of the direct object I, 15; II, 
78; when it has the same form as 
the nominative I, 15; ace. singular 
of adjective pronouns formed bv the 
ending en I, 15; dropping ot the e 
in the ending I, 15; aoc. of per- 
sonal pronouns precedes the dative 

I, 54; verbs with two accusatives 

II, 79; no noun governs an accus- 
ative II, 79; accusative of space II, 
80; ace of time, measure, weight, 
and value II, 81; verbs that govern 
the objective in English may gen- 
erally be rendered by verbs govern- 
ing tiie accusative II, 78. 



a^t XoflC, aweekl,60. 

a dj e c 1 1 V e s II, 13; adjectives and 
adj. pronouus agree in gender with 
thrir nouns I, 13; II, 13. 75; pre- 
dicative adj. not declined I, 39; II, 
13; weak declension of adj. I, 39; 
U, 14; II, 27. 28; weak and strong 
declension of adj. I, 40; II, 14; 
strong declension of adj. 1, 41; II, 
14. 28. 29 ; adj. used as adverbs I, 
72; 11,68. 69; adj. generally pre- 
ceded by their adjuncts I, 63; 
placed before their governing nouns 
together with their adjuncts I, 105; 
when their nouns are understood 
II, 13; placed after their nonns, 
they do not agree with them II, 75; 
indeclinable adj. II, 75; absolute 
adj. denoting persons are placed 
in the masculine gender, denot- 
ing things in the neuter gender 
II, 77; what pronominal adjec- 
tives may be used absolutely II, 
77; inflection of absolute adjec- 
tives II, 77; adj. governing the 
genitive II, 79; adj. governing the 
dative mostly correspond to English 
adj. with to or for II, 79; adj. 
generafly not construed with the 
accusative II, 79. 
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adyerbs, how formed I, 72; n, firgCTlt^ perBonal and imperBonal 
68. 69; their force and function in use of the verb I, 87. 
the sentence II, 68; derived from arrangement of sentences, op- 
adjectives II, 68; comparison of ened by objects, adverbs or preposi- 
adv. II, 69. 74; pronominal adv. tions I, 72; arr. of clauses in which 
II, 70 foil. the participles of modal auxiliaries 

after, conjunction, translated by have the form of infinitives 1, 108; 

nat^bem I, 81. arr. of sentefices which have com- 

agreement, II, 75 foil. pound verbs as predicates II, 60. 

all, when translated by (joitg II, 22* See order of words. 

a II tin, coordinating conjunction II, article, repetition of I, 9, 15; de- 

65; difference from abet 11, 65. finite art. I, 9. 14. 19; If, 3; inde- 

0!ler,declinedl,32; 11,21; oUe«, finite art. I, 10. 15. 18.20; II, 3; 

used of persons II, 21- 77. different usage of articles in German 

d n e } e i t , indefinite adverb, II, 72. and English II, 74. 75. 

aid, when, I, 47; I, 74; subordinate as, how translated I, 13; 11, 66. 

ing conjunction II , 65; a% cu H, at before nouns of places, how 

66; al9, than II, 66; it requires the rendered I, 29. 

verb to be at the end I, 76; aid ob aud^ in connection with inter rog- 

II, 65; stands with the subjunctive atives idiomatically used in a con- 

II, 89; ob omitted in al6 ob II, 66; cessive sense II, 67; subjunctive in 

aid omitted II, 66; aid, distin- such clauses II, 89. 

guished from tote II, 66; aid bag, augment, when used in the past 

idiomatically used after )u II, 66; participle I, 71; II, 53; augment 

requires the subjunctive in this' of compound verbs II, 60. 

connection II, 89. a U d , preposition governing the da- 

although, ]iow translated I, 102. tive II, 61. 

an, preposition, when it governs the auger, preposition with the dative 

accusative, and when the dative I, II, 61; aufier totnn, used asconjuno- 

93; II, 62. tion, excqrt if, unless II, 67. 

anber, declines strong or weak I, aitgerl^alb, preposition with the 

48; II, 23. genitive II, 61. 

a n fl a 1 1 , preposition with gen. II. 61. auxiliaries of the compound 

any, when not translated II, 20. tenses I, 99; II, 38; verbs with 

apod OS is and protasis, I, 59; the auxiliary fein II, 39; toerbeit as 

n, 67. aux. II, 39; I, 74. 77. 80. 

apposition, nouns in app., how 
they agree II, 75. 

B. 

b alb , adverb, compared n, 74. bet, preposition with dative I, 24; 

iBfir, declined II, 5. II, 61. 62. 

Sebiente, difference from !^ener beibed and beibe distinguished 

and Stntdit I, 76. II, 26. 

before, conjunction, translated by betrilben, fid), used personally, 

e^e or beoor I, 81. and impersonally I, 87. 
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httiOX, subordinating conjunction 
11. 65. 

b i n n e tt ^ preposition with dative 
II, 61. 

bid, tiU^ prepoHitional adverb I, 60; 
in connection with prepositions, II, 
62; how translated and construed 
I, 94; II, 62; subordinating con- 
junction II, 65. 

b i d n) e tl e It, tomeHmeB, indefinite ad- 
verb II, 73. 

b I e t b e n, construed with a predicate- 



nominative II, 78; ccMijugated with 

fein I, 99. 
edbUtt, I, 86. 
both, how rendered II, 26 
brennett, imperfect of 1, 58; II, 35; 

subjunctive imperfect I, 62; II, 35. 
b r i n g e It, imperfect of 1, 58; II, 35; 

subjunctive imperfect I, 62; II, 35, 
but, when translated by {onbeni 

. 1,72. 

b 7 , preposition, how translated I, 

21. 74. 94. 



C. 



89; when they must have the verb 
in the subjunctive or conditiunal, 
see hypothetical douses; cond. clauses 
understood I, 65; II, 89. 90. 
can not be employed II, 77, note; conjugation, strong and weak. 



d, consonant, used only in foreign 

words I, 4. 
cases, theory of II, 77 foil; when 

the general equivalents of cases 



what is meant by adverbial cases 

II, 79. 
(£ ^ , pronunciation I, 4. 
cities, gender of i, 29. 
clock, rendering of the phrases 

with, 1,95. 96. 
comparatives, formed I, 32; II, 

30; change their radical vowels I, 

32; II, 30; comparative of adverbs 

II, 69. 74. 



preface V, note; model of oonjug<i- 
tlon of we ik verbs II, 34; of strong 
verbs II, 37. 38; irregular conj. of 
weak verbs I, 58; II, 35; of strong 
verbs II, 35 foil. 

c o nj u n c t i o n s, II, 65 foil.; clauses 
introduced by subordinate conjunc- 
tions require the verb to be at the 
end II, 65. 

consonants pronounced I, 4 foil. 



comparison of adjectives 11,30; to continue, when translated by 

irregular comp. II, 31; of adverbs fortfe($en, and when by fottfa^ren 

n, 74. I, 110. 

compound verbs, see twric; comp. correlative adjectives I, 26; cor- 



nouns, see tumns^ 
conditional mood, conjuga- 
tion of I, 64; formation 2, 39; cond. 
mood in hypothetical clauses I, 65; 



rel. adverbs II, 74. 
could, translated by fditnte 1,65; 
in clauses introduced by that I, 65; 
English potential pluperfect with 
eauldf how translated I, 108. 



n, 89. 

conditional sentences, gen- countries, gender of I, 29. 
erally require the indicative II, 



D. 



b a , adverb I, 28; adverb of time and 
loose connective II, 72; relative ad- 
verb II, 73; demonsttative adverb 
XI, 74; combined with prepositions 



1, 98; n, 64. 72; when these combin- 
ations must be used I, 99; ba, con- 
junction (tmee) 11, 65; ha, mnet, re- 
quires the verb to be at the end,I,5S« 
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b a m a I « , adverb of time, 11, 70. 
b a m 1 1 , in ordtr that, subonlinating 

conjunction II, 65; subjunctive after 

bamit II, 89. 
b a n f en , with dative II, 78. 
b a n n , adverb of time, II, 70. 
b a rum , adverb of cause II, 70. 

bad tfl, thca is I, 39; bad finb, 

they are I, iO. 

ha 9, toa9 I, 26; II, 19. 

ha%, subordinating conjunction 11, 
65; clauses introduced by bag re- 
quire the verb at the end I, 54; 
with subjunctive I, 62; II, 88. 89; 
bag omitted I, 63; II, 88; in con- 
nection with prepositions (flatt, an* 
%tx, o^ne) and prepositional ad- 
verbs (baburd), etc.) II, 66. Clauses 
with bag preceded by a preposi- 
tional adverb, compounded with ba, 
are equivalents to English partici- 
pial constructions II, 86. 

dative, how rendered 11, 3; for- 
mation I, 19; when the dative 
drops the ending C II, 7; generally 
precedes the accusative I, 19; dat. 
of personal pronouns generally fol- 
lows the accusative I, 64; verbs 
governing the dAtive II, 78; veiba 
requiring two" ol'jects generally 
have the direct bt>J6ct in the accu- 
sative, nnd the indirect in the da- 
tive II, 78; no noun governs a da- 
tive II, 79; adjectives with dative 
n, 79; dative after prepositions II, 
61. 62; adverbial dative is either 
possessive or the dative of the in- 
terested person II, 80; ethical da- 
tive II, 80. 

declension, strong and weak, 
preface V, note; decl. of nouns I, 
14. 17. 19. 30. 71; II, 6; of nouns 
in tv, c(, cn I, 19. 33; II, 7; of 
nouns in e I, 34; II, 6; weak de- 
clension of nouns II, 5; scheme of 
weak declension II, 5; of nouns In 



C with genitives in en6 II, 6; scheme 
of strong declension II, 6; nouns 
that soften the radical vowel in de- 
' clension II, 7. 8; feminine nouns 
of the strong declension II, 7; nouns 
strong in the singular, and weak 
in the plural II, 9; declension of 
proper names I, 28; II, 9 foil.; de- 
clension of the definite article, I, 
19; II, 3; of the indefinite article 

I, 20; II, 3; of possess! ves I. 20; 

II, 24; of pronominal adjectives 

I, 14. 17. 18. 19. 31; 11, 15 foil.; of 
ordinary adjectives I, 39. 40. 44; 

II, 27 foil.; mixed declensicn II, 
29; declension of comparatives and 
superlatives II, 31; of adjectives 
whose nouns arc understood I, 40; 
of cardinal and ordinal numerals 

I, 42; II, 26. 

b e i n , ])06sessive adjective II, 23. 
b e i n e r , genitive of bu II, 23. 
demonstratives I, 9. 12. 18.31; 

II, 17; they agree with their nouns 

I, 13; diimonstrative adverbs II, 
70; their roots At and ba II, 70. 

b e n 1 6 n , formation of imperfect I, 
58; II, 35; subjunctive imperfect I, 
62; II, 35. 

b e n n , for, coordinating conjunction 

II, 65; idiomatically used with a 
subjunctive (e8 fei benn) in the 
meaning unless, II, 67. 89. 

b c r , ble. ba«, article I, 9. 14. 19; II, 
3; relative pronoun II, 15. 16; rts 
difference from toeld^er II, 16, note; 
ber as demonstrative II, 17. 18; in 
the plural used instead of biejent' 
gen, bie II, 19; ber instead of bcr- 
jenifle n, 19. 

b e r e V, genitive plural of the demon- 
strative ber^ used instead of beren 
II, 19. 

berjcntgc, ber (toetd^er) ; ber, totU 
(^er I, 26. 27; II, 17. 18. 
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berfelbe, demonstrative pronoun 
U, 17. 18. 

be^lialb, beSipe gen, demonstrat- 
ive tidverbs of caui$e II, 70; whether 
to spell beg or bed II, 64. 

be ft in connection with ie II, 65. 

bid), accusative of bu II, II; used 
as reflexive II, 12. 

b t e I e r , demonstrative adjective, de- 
clined I, 14. 17. 19; II. U. 17; hit* 
fed contracted into bted II, 14. 

biedfeit, preposition with geni- 
tive II, 61. 

diminutives, how formed 1, 102. 

diphthongs, pronunciation of 
1,3. 

b t r , dative of bu II, 11; used re- 
flexively II, 12. 



bOfift, coordinating conjunction II, 
65; boc^, bennoc^, adverbs, not 
transliited in the apodosis after the 
equivalents of although I, 102. 

6 b n n e r t I, 86. 

b r e i , cardinal numeral, when in- 
flected II, 26. 

broken, with dative II, 78. 

b u , pers. pronoun, declined II, 11. 

b u r d^ , preposition with accusative 
II, 61; exponent of the passive 
agent I, 74; in compound verbs, 
II, 58. 

biirfeit, modal auxiliary, con- 
jugated I, 107; II, 57; peculiari- 
ties of biirfen II, 55. 

b fl r fi e U , used personally and im- 
pertionally I, 87. 



(St, vowel, pronunciation I, 2; when 
dropped in the declension of nouns 
II, 7; when dropped or retdned in 
the conjugation of verbs I, 50. 90. 
91; not dropped in the subjunctive 
I, 62; when dropped in the im|)erat- 
ive of strong verbs I, 90; II, 36; 
changed into i in the present and 
imperative of strong verbs I, 90. 

each other, how translated I, 83. 

eben, adverb, corresponding to the 
adjective berfelbe II, 72; used in 
connection with pronouns II, 72. 

el)e, be/ore, subordinating conjunc- 
tion II, 65; requires the verb to be 
at the end I, 81. 

e t It , indefinite article II, 3; declines 
strong or weak I, 48; II, 20 23. 26. 
ein, indefinite pronominal adjec- 
tive (some, any)y II, 20; used sub- 
stantively II, 20; insteiul of the 
oblique cases of man 11, 12. 13; etn, 
numerd II, 25; when the form txvA 
must be used II, 26. 

e t n a n b e r , each, other, I, 83. 



einbilben, ftd^, has the reflexive 

pronoun in the dative I, 83. 
e t n t g e r , indefinite adjective II, 20; 

translated by wmeovany II, 2i. 
eitel, meaning nothing hut is inde- 
clinable II. 75. 
e t e ( n , fi(^, personally and imper- 

smally u^ied 1, 87- 
emphatic, ip r m^ of the Ekiglish 

verb, how expr^^ssed I, 19. 
entgegen, preposition with dative 

II, 61. 
e n 1 1 a n g , preposition with dative 

II, 61. 
e n t f a g 6 n , governs dative tl, 78. 
entiveber — ober, coordinating 

conjunction II, 65. 
tXf S'xt, t%, personal pronoun I, 45; 

declined II, 11. 
erfl, not till I, 94. 
ed, impersonal pronoun, omitted I, 

34. 87; II, 54. 
tiVx&^tx , instead of einiger II, 21. 
e t ni a , indefinite adverb, meaning 

of II, 72, 
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tt}a>a9, BubBtantive pronoun I, 23; tutx, genitive plural of bit II. 11; 

II, 13; used adjeciively II, 20. posBessive adjective II, 23. 

eud^^ dative and accusative plural of everything,, rendered bj WU^ 

bu II, II; used reflexively II, 12. II, 21. 



f a H 9, used as conjunction instead of 
totnn, if (in the case that) II, 66. 

feminine nouns, indeclinable in 
the singular I, 17; feminine per- 
sonal nouns in in 1, 102; II, 4; they 
double the n in the plural II; 6; 
feminine gender of derivatives II, 4. 

a f e w , translated by eintge or etfid^e 
II, 22; not a/ew translated by m(^t 
totnx^t or mattd^e II, 22. 

f 1 g e n , conjugated with fein I, 99; 
governs the dative II, 78. 

fractions I, 46; II, 27; mixed 
fractions, how translated I, 56. 

frag en, construction with double 
accusative II, 79. 



gran, gr&ulein, as titles, trans- 
lated I, 46. 

freuen, ltd), personal and imper- 
sonal use of I, 87. 

frier en, differently translated I, 
86; personally, and impersonally 
used I, 86. 

fiir, preposition with accusative I, 
15; II, 61. 

fflrc^ten, to be qfraid, when used 
with a reflexive pronoun, and when 
without I, 89. 

S tl r ft , declension of II, 5. 

future tense, how formed I, 60; 
subjunctive of the future I, 64; 
both futures used of probable pre- 
sent or past events II, 83. 



C. 



@, letter, different pronunciation of 

I, 5. 

g a n jl , when not declined II, 75. 

gar, adverb of intensity, its mean- 
ing II, 73. 

g e , see atigment. 

g e g e n , preposition Mdth the accusa- 
tive II, 61. 

gegentlber, preposition with the 
dative II, 61. 

g e ^ e n , irregularly conjugated I, 91; 

II, 37. • 

^tltoxd^tn, governs the dative 

II, 78. 
geltngen, conjugated with fein 

I, 99. 

g e m Ji 6 , preposition with the dative 

II. 61. 

gender of nouns in general II, 4; 
of persons and things I, 9; II, 4; 
of conntries and cities I, 29; II, 5; 



g 



gender denoted by the ending in 
several derivatives I, 102; 11, 4; 
natural gender of nouns II, 4; no 
common gender in German II, 4; 
gender of diminutives II, 4; gender 
of compound nouns II, 5; nouns 
with two genders II, 5; pronomi- 
nal subjects fellowed by a predicate 
noun, generally placed in the neuter 
gender II, 76; the neuters 9Ule6 
and wad used of persons II, 77; 
neuter gender applied to indicate 
persons of either sex II, 77. 
eni t i V e , how formed I, 17; how 
translated II, 3; genitive of nouns 
I, 71; when the vowel e in the 
ending c6 is dropped II, 7; genitive 
In en6 of nouns II, 6; genitive pre- 
ceding its governing noun oor- 
responds to the English possessive 
case I, 73; genitive singular of 
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adJecUyes generally aniimes the oonstrned with sn aocneatiye II, 

weak inflection II, 29; genitive 78; genitive after nouns II, 79; ad 

governed by prepositions II, 61; verbial genitive 11, 79. 

genitive after verbs II, 78; alter ad- gem, adverb, how compared II, 7^ 

jectivesll, 79; most of the simple @raf, dedenston of II, 5. 
verbs governing a genitive, also 

H. 

1^ a b en , to have, the present conjn- 1^ e u er , adverb of time, m this ymr, 

gated 1, 13; imperfect I, 48; is an II, 72. 

irregular verb II, 35; paradigm cf ^ eit te , adverb of time, lo-day, II, 72. 

n, 40; what verbs require l^ben as hi, demonstrative root II, 70. 72. 

an auxiliary I, 99; XI, 38. 39. 89 ; \^'xtx , demonstrative adverb of place 

Sufi ^ben I, 49. XI, 70; in composition with propo- 
sal b, numeral II, 27; when not sitions II, 72. 

declined II, 75. 4 in , particle II, 71; combined with 

1^ a 1 b e r , preposition with the geni- prepositions and adverbs I, 98; II, 

tive II, 61. 70; difference from ^erl, 99; II, 70. 

%txVL\f to-night, used in local dialects 1^ i n t e r , prepoi^ition with dative and 

• II, 72. accusative II, 61. 

( e i g t n, to be called I, 28; construed $ t r t , declined II, 5. 

with a predicate-nominative II, 78. however (much), kpenn aud^ no(^ 

^ e I b, declined XI, 5. fo I, 103. 

1^ e I f e n , governs the dative II, 78. ^ tt n g e m , used personally and im- 

i^tx, particle II, 71; combined with personally I, 86. 

prepositions I, 98; with adverbs II, hypothetical clauses require 

70; meaning of ^r in these con- the finite verb to be in the sub- 

nections I, 99; difference from lytn junctive I, 64. 65; the verb in the 

I, 99; II, 70^ principal sentence of such clauses 

^err, declined II, 5; ^err, %tWX, is in the conditional or the sub- 

gcftttletn as titles I, 46. Junctive imperfect or pluperfect I, 



65; II, .89. 



I. 



3, vowel, pronunciation I, 2. i ^ r e r , genitive plural of cv (fte, e6) 

x^, pers. pronoun, ' declined II, 11; II» 11. 12. 

used as noun II, 11. i m m e r , indefinite adverb II, 72. 

if, translated by Wenn or ob I, 74; imperative drops the ending e in 

e ven if, how translated I, 102. certain strong verbs I, 90; II, 36; 

il^m, dative singular of er II, 11. imper. passive formed with the 

\\in, accusative singular of er II, 11. auxiliary fetn II, 50. 

t^nen, dative plural of er II, 12. imperfect of fetn I, 47; of ^aben 

tl^Vf ^w translated I, 10; dative I, 48; of weak verbs I, 58; II, 33; 

fem. sing, of er (fte, e9) II, 11; poss- when the e in the ending ete is 

essive adjective (heTf their) II, 23. dropped or retained I, 58; II, S3; 
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irregular imperfect 6f briitgen, ben« 
ttn, nennen, fenben, etc., of looHeit, 
lonnen, miiffen I, 58; II, 35; im- 
peifect passive I, 77; the imperfect 
is the tense of the narrative II, 83. 

impersonal expressions, more 
numerous in German than in Eng- 
lish I, 87; impersonal form may be 
given to almost all sentences I, 87; 
when preferred to the personal 
form I, 87; impersonal verbs I, 86; 
II, 54 foil ; impersonal passive II, 
54. 82; reflexive impersonals II, 
54. 55; impersonal passives of verbs 
of believing, saying, etc., followed 
by bag, correspond to English per- 
sonal constructions II, 84. 

in, preposition with dative or ac- 
cusative I, 24. 93; ir, 62; in com- 
position takes the form eilt, if gOY- 
eming the accusative II, 71. 

indefinite pronouns II, 12. 20; 
indcfinite'adverbs II, 70. 72. 

inbem, inbcffen subordinating 
conjunctions II, 65. 

infinitive, termination of I, 50; 
II, 32; with }U I, 50; place of the 
inf. in the sentence I, 50; inf. with 
)U in compound verbs I, 72; inf. 
without 2tt idiomatically rendered 
I, 91; uised as a neuter noun I, 
105; II, 47. 83; inf. after ol^ne I, 



109 afterumi, 72;inf. of transitive 
verbs alter laffen has a passive mean- 
ing II, 81; active inf. with )u after 
fein has a passive meaning II, 81. 82. 
83; subject-infinitive is used with or 
without gn II, 83; object-infinitive is 
generally preceded by the preposi- 
tion gu II, 83-84; verbs requiring the 
object-infinitive without )u II, 84; 
the £!nglish construction of the ob- 
ject-infinitive in connection with a 
substantive object after verbs of 
wishing,ezpecting,believing,declar- 
ing, considering is not used in Ger- 
man II, 84; the English infinitive 
after »o as must be rendered by 
finite verbs after fo bag II, 85. 

tnner^alb, preposition with gen- 
itive II, 61. 

inseparable compound verbs, see 
verbt. 

interrogative adjectives de- 
clined I, 24. 31 ; interr. substantive 
pronouns declined I, 23; II, 10 
foil.; interrogative adverbs II, 70. 

inversion of the apodosis I, 
58. 

i r g e n b in combination with in- 
definite pronouns II, 13. 20. 21; 
in combination with relative ad- 
verbs II, 72. 

1 1 , how rendered I, 23. 



J, (Consonant.) 

i a , aflfirmative particle I, 45. j e b c r J e 1 1 , indefinite adverb of 

je, jcmaU, indefinite adverbs of time, synonym of immcr II, 72. 
time II, 72; indefinite adjectives j[ebe6mat, indefinite adverb of 



and adverbs derived from the root 
je II, 73. 

\t — beflo, subordinating conjunc- 
tions II, 65. 

jcbenfalld, indefinite adverb 11,72. 



time II, 72. 

i e m a n b , indefinite substantive pro- 
noun I, 23; II, 12; declined II, 13. 

i e n e V , demonstrative adjective, de- 
clined I, 18; II, 17. 21. 



jcber, indefinite adjective I, 39; jcnfcit, preposition with genitive 

used substantively II, 20. JJ, 61. 

iebermann, indefinite substantive j « ^ t , demonstrative adverb of time 

pronoun II, 12; declined 11, 13. n^ 70. 
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K. 



! a 1 1 , c« ifl (mir) I, 86. 

I e i n , indefinite adjectiye, declined 

I, 40; II, 21; used substantiYely 
il, 20. 

teinenfalldf indefinite adverb 

II, 72. 

teinrdkoegd, indefinite adverb 

II, 72. 
I e n n e n , formation of imperfect I, 

58; II, 35; distinguished from 



toiffen I, 68; subjanctive imperfect 
X, 62; II, 35. 

(Sd llopfti, 86. 

torn me 11, ed fomtnt mti Dor, al9 
ob I, 86. 

tdnnen, modal auxiliary, con- 
jugated I, 49; II, 55; imperfect 1, 58; 
peculiaritieH of conjugation II, 55. 

Ira ft, preposition governing the 
genitive II, 61. 



I fi n g d , preposition with gemtive or I e ^ r e It , construction of II, 79. 

dative II, 61. Iftbt^utt, impersonally used I, 87. 

I a f j e n , when the active infinitive I e f e n , to reed, how distinguished 



depending on it has a passive mean 
ing II, 81. 

taut, preposition with genitive II, 
61. 

I a U t e r , meaning nothing hut is inde- 
clinable II, 75. 

t% Uutet I, 86. 



from Dorlefen, abtefen 1, 84. 
letters, use of capitals in German 

I, 9. 
S e u t e , plural of S9{ann I, 105. 
little, translated I, 37; II, 22; not 

a UUU, nid^t tvenig II, 22. 



. M. 

maci^en, how distinguished from meittcr, bet tncittieje, possessive 
t^un I, 49. 

m a I , numerals with mal I, 46; II, 
26. 73. 

matt, indefinite substantive pro- 
noun, how to translate I, 54; II, 
12; man, me, they I, 35; matt as 
equivalent of the passive voice 
II, 82. 



adj., sulwtantively used I, '43. 44; 
II, 24; bad SRftitigf, ^tntge^ etc., 
my, they, etc. property II, 25;.bte 
aRetntgcti, 2)eititqen, etc. my, thy, 
etc. friends II, 25. 

meiner, genitive of i<!^ II, li. 

iDl^eitfd^, declined II, 5; distin- 
guished from SD'^anti I, 37. 
manner, manc^ etn, declined II, mid), accusative singular of id^ II, 



23; mattd^mal, indefinite adverb 

II, 73. 
i0{ a tttt , different from iDlenfc^ I, 37. 
may, when to be translated by bfir« 

fen I, 108. 
me^r, indeclinable I, 37; II, 23; 

dififerent from mel^rere II, 23; used 



11; reflexively used n, 12. 
might, translated by Idtmte I, 65; 

by m54te I, 65. 
mine, how to translate I, 43; II, 

24 foil, 
mir, dative singular of id^ II, 11; as 



a reflexive U, 12. 

as adverb II, 73; corresponding to migltngen, conjugated with fetn 
Icmger II, 73. I, 99. 

m e i n , possessive adj. , see pouemvet; m i t , preposition governing the dat- 
used predicatively II, 24. ive I, 24; II, 61. 
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Ut i 1 1 e ( fi^ preposition goyeming the 
genitive II, 61. 

m 5 (^ t e , how tranfdated I, 65. 

modal auxiliaries II, 54; their 
participles tike the forms of infini- 
tives I, 108; II. 35; their peculiar- 
ities in conjugation II, 55. 

mdgen, conjugated I, 107; II, 55 
foil.; meaning of I, 108; peculiar- 
ities of conjugation II, 55, 

moods of the verb II» 32. 



Mr., Miss, Mrs., how translated 

I, 46. 

much, many, n, 22; the adverb 
much generally translated by fe^x 

II, 73. 

must with negatives translated by 

barfen 1, 108. 
miiffen, conjugated I, 54; II, 57; 
imperfect, how formed and rendered 

I, 58; peculiarities in conjugation 

II, 55; sn ii 6 1 1, how rendered I, 65. 



N. 

ntid^ f preposition with the dative II, 
61 ; before names of plu'cs I, 29. 

n a (^ b e m , afters, subordinating con- n 
junction II, 65; requires the verb to 
be at the end I, 81. n 

n a 4 {I ^ preposition with dative II, 
61. n 

^atx, how to decline II, 5. 

n e b e It , preposition with dative or 
accusative I, 93; II, 62. 

n e b {i , preposition with dative H, 61. 

n e ^ nt e n , to take, governs the dative 
of the person from whom something 
is taken II, 78. 

ne i n , adverb I, 45; nature of U, 72. 

nennen, formation of the imper- n 
feet I, 58; II, 35; subjunctive im- 
perfect I, 62; II, 35; in the active 
construed with two accusatives II, 
79; in the passive requires a predi 
cate-nominative II, 78. 

n i db t , indefinite adverb II, 72 ; n t d^ t 
nur — fonbtritaud^, used as • 
coordinating conjunctions II, 65. 

It i d) 1 9 , indefinite substantive pro- n 
noun I, 23; II, 13. 

nic, niemaU, indefinite adverbs 
II, 72. 

9{iemanb, indefinite substantive n 



pronoun I, 23; II, 12; declined 
II, 13. 

t r 9 e n b , indefinite adverb of place 
II, 72. 

o4 ntd^ t, not yd 1, 14; nod^ etn« 
nt a 1 , once more I, 60. 
omi native II, 3; cose of the 
subject and predicate II, 77; when 
a predicate-nominative is required 
II, 78; English predicate-nominat*' 
ives after verbs of considering, 
electing, etc., generally rendered 
by the preposition gu or ffir II, 78; 
nominative with the force of a 
vocative II, 78. 

ouns II, 4 foil.; declined I, 14. 
17- 19. 30; plurals of nouns formed 
by the ending tv I, 32; by the end- 
ing en I, 34; when nouns denoting 
measurement or weight are not in- 
flected I, 38; II, 76; how predicate- 
nouns, and nouns in apposition 
ag^ee with their governing words 
II, 75. 

u m e r a 1 s I, 34; cardinals II, 25; 
when they are inflected II, 26; or- 
dinals I, 42; II, 26; numeral ad- 
verbs II, 26; II, 70. 
>l t} c n , governs a dative II, 78. 



O. 



0^, whdher, i^, subordinating con- 
junction II, 65; with subjunctive 



I, 63; II, 88; translated by i^I, 74; 
separated or dropped in the com* 
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pound conjiroctionfl obg(et(^, ob« 
f4on, obwo^l I, 102. 

ober^alb, prepoeition with the 
genitive II, 61- 

obgleidj, obf(^on, and the subor- 
dinating conjunctions synonymous 
to it I, 102; II, 65; they require 
the verb to be at the end I, 102. 

objective case, German equiv- 
alent of II, 3; English verbs gov- 

' cming the objective case generally 
rendered by German verbs with 
the accusative II, 78; when ren- 
dered by the dative I, 50; II, 78. 

occupy, to, how translated I, 
76. 

Od)9, inflection of II, 5. 

ober, coordinating conjunction II, 
65. 



of, English preposition, translated 
by the genitive II, 3; when trans- 
lated by the preposition Don, and 
when by the genitive I, 21. 28; nut 
translated after nouns of measure- 
ment and weight I, 38; not trans- 
lated after fractions I, 46; in what 
other instances it is not translated, 
I, 42; II. 78. 

officer, how to translate I, 86. 

oft, indefinite adverb of time II, 73; 
comparison of II, 74. 

^ n e , preposition with the accusa- 
tive II, 61; followed by an infini- 
tive I, 109. 

one another, how translated I, 
83. 

order of words II, 90.91. See 
Arrctnffement, 



P. 



participle, present, how formed 
1, 105; past participle, how formed 
I, 70. 71; without augment in in- 
separable compounds, and in verbs 
with the ending ircn I, 71; II, 33; 
past participles of strong verbs have 
the ending cit I, 71; past participles 
of the modal auxiliaries and some 
other verbs (laffcn, ^5rcn, fc^en, ^et* 
fen, ^eigen) often take the form of 
infinitives 1, 108; II, 55; future par- 
ticiple of the passive with ju, used 
attributively II, 85; participles de- 
clined and compared I, 105; II, 48. 
85; place of the past participle I, 
14; II, 90; participles and their 
adjuncts placed before their gov- 
erning nouns I, 105; II, 90; past 
participles after (ommen with the 
force of a present participle II, 85; 
past participles with the force of an 
imperative II, 85 ; participles with 
the force of adjectives II, 85; in- 
stances in which the German lan- 



guage admits of participial con- 
structions II, 85, 86; participial 
constructions cannot be formed by 
means of auxiliaries II, 85; parti- 
cipial constructions generally used 
to express an accompanying action 
II, 85; German equivalents for 
Englibh participial constructions 
II, 85. 86; p»Bt participles after 
A'erbs of receiving II, 86. 

parts of speech II, 3. 

passive voice II, 48. 81; present 
indicative of the passive conjugated 
I, 74; imperfect indicative and sub- 
junctive I, 77; perfect and pluper- 
. feet indicative and subjunctive I, 
80; complete paradignt of the pas- 
sive II, 49 foil. The passive voice 
formed by the auxiliary toerben or 
,fctnl, 74. 77; II, 48; place of the 
participle of the auxiliary in the 
passive tenses II, 48; the passive 
agent (with by) expressed hj DOR 
or bur(^ 1; 74; II, 82; impersonal 
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passive II, 54. 82; German equiy- 
alents of the passive voice II, 81; 
"what verbs admit of a complete 
passive voice II, 82. 
people, how translated I, 86. 
p e r f e c t indicative and subjunctive, 
how formed I, 62; II, 38; of the 
passive I, 80; German perfect tense 
usoi with the force of the English 
past tense I, 81; especially in de- 
tached statements II, 83; has the 
force of the English present-per- 
fect II, 83. 
^ f I e g C n with the infinitive, how 

translated I, 109. 
pluperfect indicative and sub- 
junctive conjugated I, 62; of the 
passive I, 80; the exceptional plu- 
perfect „idi ^atte gelobt ge^abt" II, 
46. 
plural of nouns I, 30. 32. 34; of 
feminine nouns I, 59; plurals in er 
I, 32; II, 7. 8; irrci2:ular plurals II, 
'9; plurals in 9 II, 9; plurals of 
proper names II, 10; plural of the 
finite verb, when the subject con- 
sists of two nouns connected by 
unb II, 75. 
possessive case, English, how 
translated into German I, 73; II, 3; 
the English possessive case rendered 
either by a genitive or by a com- 
pound noun II, 79. 
possessive pronominal adjectives 

I, 20. 11. 16; II, 23. 24. 43; de- 
clined like the indefinite article I, 
18. 20; plural of I, 31; possessives 
of the third person used for address 

II, 23; possessives used predicat- 
ively II, 24; substantively I, 43; 
«II, 24. 25; ber tntine, ber tneintge, 
meiner II, 25; possessive pronouns 
have a double agreement II, 76. 

potential mood, English, with 
eauld or miffht how translated I, 65; 
II, 58; potential with thould or wotdd 



after the conjnnciion (hat, how 
translated I, 65; the BInglish poten- 
tial pluperfect with thotdd (ought 
to)f cohdd and wculd, how translated 

I, 80. 108; II, 58, 
potential verbs II, 35. 55. 
prefixes of separable compound 

verbs placed at the end I, 68; II, 
59; they are often placed before the 
infinitive with )U I, 69; when they 
are not separated from the verb I, 
69; n, 60; prefixes partly separable, 
partly inseparable I, 69; II, 59; 
compound prefixes II, 60. 
prepositions II, 61; with genit- 
ive, dative, and accusative I, 93; 
II, 61 ; requiring the dative or ac- 
cusative II, 62; I, 93; II, 63; con- 
tracted with the article I, 93. 100; 

II, 64; often translated by preposi- 
tions differing fiom their original 

. meanings I, 93. 94; II, 62; preix)- 
sitions in connection with the ad- 
verbs tt)o, ba, ^cr, l|in, ^icr I, 98. 99; 
II, 64. 71. 72. 

present indicative of the regular 
verb in the active voice I, 56; 
present subjunctive I, 62; pret^ent 
indie, of the passive I, 74; present 
subjunctive of the passive I, 77; 
present tense with the force of the 
EngliKh perfect I, 54; with the 
force of an English past tense II, 
83; with the force of a future II, 
83; with the force of an imperative 
II, 83. 

pronouns, personal I, 45. 49. 51; 
II, 10 foil.; place of I, 50; pronouns 
of the second person used only in 
relations of intimacy II, 12; pro- 
nouns of the third person in polite 
conversation used instead of the 
pronouns of the second person I, 
11; II, 12; indefinite substantive 
pronouns II, 12; indefinite prono- 
minal adjectives II, 20; used sub- 
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stantirely II, 20; adjective pro- pron unciation I, 2 foil, 

nouns agree with their governing proper names, declension of I, 

words II, 75. See rdatioes, demon- 28; II, 9 foil. 

ttratwea^ poeaasives^ r^Uxivet, uUerrO' protasis and apodosis I, 59; II, 

gaUvet 67. 



R. 



rec^t, adverb of intensity, how to 
translate it II, 73. 

9ie4t l^aben, tobe right I, 13. 

reciprocal pronouns, rendered 
by reflexives I, 83. 

reflexive pronouns, their form 
and use I, 52; II, 12. 

reflexive verbs, definition of 
II, 51; paradigms of I, 83; II, 52; 
how translated into English I, 83; 
Ekiglish neuter verbs that have 
also an active meaning, generally 
rendered by German reflexives II, 
51; reflexive verbs have generally 
the reflexive pronoun in the accuse 
ative I, 83; II, 52; ordinary transit- 
ive verbs may become reflexive II, 
51; proper reflexives It, 51 foil.; 
they have no pant participles II, 
52; reflexive impersonals II, 54. 
55. 82; reflexive verbs in connect- 
ion with laffett have a passive mean- 
ing II, 81 ; reflexive verbs with or 
without laffen have often a pfuwive 



meaning 11, 81; reflexive verbs 
governing the genitive II, 78. 

e9 regnet, I, 86. 

relative pronouns, declined' 

I, 25. 31; agreement ¥rith their 
antecedents I, 25. 31; II, 76; ex- 
amples of relative constructions II, 
17; clauses introduced by relatives 
have the finite verb at the end I. 25; 

II, 65; if the antecedent of a relative 
is a p'jrsonal pronoun of the first or 
second person, either the finite verb 
Is placed in the third person, or the 
antecedent must be repeated 11,76; 
relative adverbs II, 70. 73; in cor- 
relation to demonstratives II, 74; 
subjunctive in relative clauses II, 
89; clauses introduced by relatives 
must be separated by commas II, 73. 

r e n n e n , imperfect indicative, how 
formed I, 58; II, 35; imperfect sub- 
junctive I. 62; n, 35. 

to rise, translated by aufflel^en or 
aufgel^en I, 68. 



@f ff-^f ^^'^^ these characters for the 

German sound of « are used I, 6. 
g («) final, changed into ff after a 
short vowel when an ending is 
added to the word I, 32 (foot- 
note); n, 6. ' 
f a lit m t ^ preposition with the dative 
II, 61. 



they require two accusatives II, 

79. 
fdjmeid^eln, governs the dative 

II, 78; has the reflexive pronoun 

in the dative I, 83. 
fc^merjeit, impersonally used 

1,87. 
t% f^neit, I, 86. 



f (^ e i n e n , connected with a predi- f c ^ r , the adverb of totel II, 73. 

catc-nominative II, 78. f e t tl ^ irregular verb II, 36; par&- 

f(^etten, fd^tmpfen in the pass- digm of II, 41 foil.; present indi- 

ive, construed with a predicate- cative conjugated I, 8; imperfect I, 

nominative II, 78; in the active 47; perfect I, 46; phiperfect I, 62; 
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Bubjunctive of present and imper- 
fect I, 62; of perfect and pluperfect 
T, 62; used impersonally (e« tffmir) 

I, 86; used as auxiliary of the ac- 
tive voice instead of l^aben I, 99; II, 
39; used as auxiliary of the passive 
instead of wcrbcn I, 74. 77; II, 48; 
takes fetn as an auxiliary in the 
lierfect II, 39. 

j c i n , possessive adjective of the 
third person, see poasestive pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 

f c i n c r, genitive of cr II, 11 ; genitive 
and dative feminine of {eitt 1, 18. 20. 

{ c 1 1 , «w», preposition with the dat- 
ive I, 34; II, 61; use of Jcit II, 62; 
subordinating conjunction II, 65. 

f e i t b 6 nt subordinating conjunction, 
synonym of Jeit II, 65. 

self, compounds with self correspond 
either to Jclbft, or to German re- 
flexives I, 83. 

felt en, indefinite adverb of time 

II, 73. 

f e n b e n , imperfect indicative I, 58; 
II, 35; imperfect subjunctive I, 62; 

11,35 

sentences, dependent, require the 
finite verb to be at the end II, 65. 

separable compound verbs, see 
verbs, 

shall, corresponds to the auxiliary 
lucrben II, 39; when it must be 
translated by fotten I, 60. 

fid), dative and accusative singular 
and plural of the reflexive pronoun 
of the third person I, 52; II, 12. 

fie, personal pronoun of the third 
person, either nominative or ac- 
cusative singular feminine, or noni- 
inative or accusative of the plural 
of all genders I, 45; II, 11. 12; if 
spelled with a capital, it has the 
meaning of a pronoun of the second 
person, in singular or plural I, 11. 

f (sOf ikus)^ adverb of manner and 



intensity II, 70; fo in the npodosis 
not translated I, 59; II, 67; I, 102; 
fo, translated by as in the first part 
of a comparison I, 13; fo followed 
by aud), idiomatically used in a 
concessive sense II, 67. 

f — a l« (cm — as)f subordinating con- 
junctions II, 65; the fo often com- 
bined with adverbs .of time (fobalb, 
fo oft etc.), in which case the fol- 
lowing al9 may be omitted II, 66. 

folc^er, fold^ ein, demonstrative 
adjective II, 17. 

foden, translated by shall I, 60; 
peculiarities of conjugation II, 55. 
58. 

some, when not translated 11, 20 
foil. 

f on bet, obsolete preposition with 
accusative II, 61. 

f n b e r n , coordinating conjunction 
ll, 65; when but must be translated 
by it I, 72; II, 65; ntd)t nur — fott* 
bem and) II, 65. 

fottJO^l — at« au6), have the force 
of coordinating conjunctions II, 65. 

fl a 1 1 , instead^ preposition with gen- 
iUve II, 61. 

ft e 1^ e n , to stand, irregular strong verb 

I, 91; II, 37. 

fletd, indefinite adverb of time, 

synonym to immer II, 72. 
s u b j e <: t , placed in the nominative 

II, 77; when placed after the verb 
I, 72; II, 90; for subject-infinitive 
see infiniiive. 

subjunctive formation of I, 62; 
of the passive I, 77; of the future I, 
64; of tbnncn, mflffen, ^obcn, fein I, 
62; subjunctive of indirect state- 
ment II, 87. 88; after bog and bamit 

I, 62; II, 87, 88; in relative clauses 

II, 89; in general concessive clauses 
II, 89; tenses of the subjunctive I, 
63, 80; II, 88; subjunetive after 
verbs of asking and doubting fbl- 
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lowed by ob I, 63. 6i. 65; II, 88; super la tire, how formed I, 22; 

subjunctiye imperfect or pluperfect II, 30; irregular II, 31; predicative 

iu hypothetical clauses I, 65; 11, superlative with am II, 30; agree- 

89; present subjunctive in impcra- ment of the predicative superlative 

tive sentences II, 87; subjunctive in connection with the article 11,30; 

imperfect or pluperfect in ezclama- absolute and relative superlatives 

tory sentences II, 87. II, 69; adverbial superlative II, 69. 

substantives, German, written syllabication I, 7. 
with capital initials I, 9. 

T. 

e9 t a g t I, 86. X\)ox, declension of II, 5. . 

taufen, construed with a double 1 1) u n , irregular strong verb I, 91; 

accusative II, 79; in the passive II, 57; how distinguished from 

with a predicate-nominative II, 78. tnac^eit I, 49. 

t e n s e s of the verb, simple and com- till, translated I, 60. 94; not till, 

pound II, 32; formation of com- trfl I, 94. 

pound tenses II, 38; use of the time of the day I, 95. 96. 

tenses of the subjunctive II, 88 foil, titles I, 46. 

than, how translated II, 66. to and for before names of places 

that, rendered by bad or bted I, 56; rendered by nad^ I* 29; to, how 

by jencr I, 12; by berjcnigcl, 26. 27; translated I, 94. 

by bag I, 54; 11,65; by ber, bte^ transitive verb sare those which 

bad II, 16; that which, how govern the accusative as direct ob- 

translated I, 94. ject II, 82. 

there is, ed if); there are, e6 tro^, preposition with the genitiTo 

{Inb I, 94; ed gibt I, 36. II, 61. 



U. 

jl b e r , preposition with the accusat- unless, translated by toofeni nic^t, 

ive or dative I, 93; II, 62. auger totnn, toenn nid^t, ed fei benn 

ii b e r a ( I , indefinite adverb of place bag II, 67. 

II, 72. Unredyt ^aben, to be wrong I, 

urn , preposition with the accusative 13. 

II, 61; with the infinitive and gu, nn9,tu, dative and accusative plural 

translated ta order that I, 72; um — of id^; used reflexively II, 12. 

totKen, compound preposition with unfer, possessive adjective I, 11; | 

the genitive II, 61. II, 23; genitive plural of t4 H, 11. 

unh, and, coordinating conjunction unter, preposition with dative or 

11, 65. accusative I, 93; II, 62. 

ungead^tet, m tpUe of, preposition unterl^atb, preposition with gen- 

with genitive II, 61; ungead^tet, al- itive II, 61. 

though, subordinating conjunction untoett, preposition with dative 

II, 65. II, 61. 
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V. 



verbs, 11, 32 foil.; strong and 
weak .verbs, Preface V, note; II, 
32 ; paradigm of weak verbs II, 45; 
how the stem of a verb is found II, 
32; irregular weak verbs II, 35. 99; 
emphatic form of verbs, how ren- 
dered I, 19. 21; progressive form, 
how rendered I, 21; paradigm of 
compound verbs I, 63; II, 59; in- 
separable compound verbs, how 
treated I, 68. 69; II, 58; sep- 
arable compound verbs I, 68. 69; 
II, 59. 60; accent of compound 
verbs II, 60; strong verbs, how con- 
jugated I, 90; II, 35 foil.; peculiar- 
ities of strong verbs I, 87; II, 36. 
48; formulas of strong verbs II, 36; 
irregular strong verbs II, 36 foil.; 
list of strong verbs II, 92 foil.; im- 
personal verbs I, 86. 87; II, 54 
foil.; the impersonal relation of 
verbs expressed by ed II, 54; poten- 
tial verbs (modal auxiliarieH) II, 
65 foil. ; finite verbs in the plural, 
if the subject consists of coordinate 
nouns II, 76; finite verbs placed at 
the end in relative sentences, in- 
direct questions, and clauses intro- 



duced by subordinating conjunc- 
tions I, 25; II, 65. 90; thus in 
clauses introduced by aU I, 47. 76; 
Xotnn I, 51; lueil or ba I, 53; bag 

I, 54; h)a^renb I. 58; bid I, 60; 
nad^bem, e^e, htt>ox I, 81; obgleic^, 
etc. I, 102; verbs construed with a 
predicate-nominative II, 78; with a 
genitive II, 78; with adiitive II, 78; 
with two accusatives II, 79; transit- 
ive verbs II, 82; voices of the verb 

II, 81. 

iJCVbricgcn, to vex, personally 

and impersonally used I, 87. 
t>txmh%tf preposition with genitive 

II, 61. 
Die I, declension of I, 36; II, 22; 

difference of r>iti and tntit^ II, 22; 

adverbs corresponding to it II, 73; 

t)te(ma(9, indefinite adverb II, 73. 
voices II, 81. 
Don, preposition with the dative I, 

21; as passive agent I, 74. 
Dor, preposition with dative and ac« 

cusative II, 62. 
vowels, how pronounced I, 2 foil. ; 

signs of length I, 4. 



W. 



lOfi^retlb/ during, preposition with 
the genitive I, 93; II, 61; subor- 
dinating conjunction (while) II, 65; 
requires the verb to be at the end 
I, 68. 

to an It, w?ien, interrogative adverb 
of time I, 60. 74; II, 70'. 

toaxum, why, interrogative adverb 
of cause II, 70; I, 13. 

\D a 8 , declined II, 10; how trans- 
lated I, 23. 26. 27; takes the form 
too in connection with prepositions 

I, 99; II, 11. 17; instead of ettvad 

II, 13; toad, used as a relative II, 
15. 16; instead of badienige, koaf 



I, 27; n, 19; n>a9, used of persona 

II, 77. 

toad fiir, toad fiir ein II, 15. 

toeber — no4, neither— wtr, coor- 
dinating conjunctions II, 65. 

to e g e n , on account nf, preposition 
with the genitive II, 61; compounds 
• with h)egen, (bedtoegen, toedioegen) 
n, 64. 

toeii, hecaiue, subordinating con- 
junction II, 65; requires the verb 
to be at the end I, 63. 

to e I <!^ e r , vMth, interrogative pro- 
nominal adjective, declined I, 24. 
81; II, 15; n)eI4 cin^ what a, II, 15. 
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16; tveld^er (who, which), relative 
pronoun I, 25. 31; II, 16; as a 
relative generally does not form a 
genitive II, 16; ttjel(!^cr (some), as 
indffinite II, 20. 21. 

to em, dative tang, of ton I, 23; 
II, 10. 

totn, accusative sing, of toer I, 23; 
II, 10. 

to e n b e It , imperfect indicative I, 58; * 
imperfect subjunctive I, 62; II, 35. 

toe nig, litOe, few, declined I, 36; 
II, 22; toeniger, declined II, 23; ad- 
verbs corresponding to toenig II, 73. 

to e n n , subordinating conjunction II, 
65; translated by if I, 51. 74; by 
when I, 74; by although in combina- 
tion with g(ei4, fc^on, auc^ I, 102; 
these combinations may be sep- 
arated I. 102; toenn may be dropped 

I, 102; toenn requires the verb to 
be at the end I, 51; wenn audi no(^ 
fo, however (much) I, 103; toenn 
nic^t, unless, II, 67. 

toer, whof interrogative substantive 
pronoun, declined I. 23; II, 10; 
iKod as indefinite pronoun with 
the force of 3entanb (somebody) II, 
13; instead of berjenige, ber II, 19; 
toer not used as a relative II, 16. 

to e r b e n , to become, I, 60; irregular 
verb II, 36; paradigm of II, 44; used 
as an auxiliary of the future and 
conditional II, 39; as auxiliary of 
the passive voice I, 74. 77. 80; II, 
48; its past participle has no aug- 
ment as an auxiliary I, 80; II, 49; 
omission of the participle toorben I, 
81. 

toeS^alb, tOt^tOt^tUf wherefore, 
from what (which) reason, interro- 
gative and relative adverbs of cause; 
spelling of II, 64. 

to e f f e n , genitive sing, of toer and 
toad; cannot be used as a relative 

II. 16. 



what, how tranBlated I, 23. 24. 
26. 27. 28. 

when, translated by toann I, 60; 
by tt)cnn I, 74; by otel, 47. 74. 

to i b e r , preposition with the accus- 
ative II, 61. 

n)iberfle^en, io resist, governs the 
dative II, 78. 

toie, as, subordinating conjunction 
II, 65; distinguished from a\% II, 
66; toie, interrogative adverb of 
manner and intensity (how 9) II, 
70; in combination with adjectives 
or other adverbs II, 70. 

ber toieoielfle, interrogative num- 
eral adjective I, 42; II, 26. 

will, rendered by the future or by 
mollen I, 60. 

to i r , declined II, 11. 

to i f f e n, to know, conjugated I, 107; 
II, 57; construed with the infinitive 
with jul, 109; II, 84; distinguished 
from !ennen, to know, 1, 58. 

without before a verbal noun in 
ing, translated by o^ne gn with an 
infinitive I, 109. 

to 0, where f interrogative and relative 
adverb II, 70. 73; I, 10; used as 
indefinite adverb (somewhere, any- 
where) II, 72; too, in connection 
with prepositions with the force of 
a relative pronoun I, 98; II« 11. 17. 
64. 70; when these combinations 
must be employed I, 99; too^tn, 
too^er II, 70. 

to f e rn , used with the force of a 
subordinating conjunction instead 
of tfoenn II, 66; tt)ofem m6\i, unless 
II, 67. 

to ( I e n, modal auxiliary, conjugated 
I, 61; II, 65 foil.; how the imper- 
fect is translated I, 58; peculiar- 
ities of conjugation II, 55; when 
translated by wiU I, 60. 

SSorte, words, distinguished from 
Sorter II, 8. 
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to k) It , of whtUt distinguished from to u n b e r n , personally and imper- 

tK>a too, whence I, 100. sonally used I, 87. 

Z. 

3r pronunciation I, 7. )UtoeiIen, eomelimee, indefinite ad- 

l U , preposition with the dative, verb of time II, 73. 

when translated by to I, 94; II, 61; g U to t b e t , preposition with the 

as an adverb corresponds to too I| dative II, 61. 

12; II, 73; the preposition )u used gtoet, numeral, when inflected II, 

instead of an accusative of space 26. 

II, 81. g to i f d) e n , between, preposition with 

g u f 1 g e , preposition with the dat- dative or accusative II, 62, 
ive II, 61. 
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